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Arr. I.—1. History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. By James Forp Raopes. Vols. I. and IL, 
1850-1860; Vol. IIIL., 1860-1862; Vol. [V., 1862-1864. 
London: 1893-1899. 


2. History of the United States. By E. Benjamin ANDREWS, 
President of Brown University. London: 1895. 


3. The United States: an Outline of Political History, 1492- 
1871. By Gotpwin Suir, D.C.L. London: 1899. 


[ue closing years of the past century have happily 

strengthened the bonds which unite the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations on either side of the Atlantic. The 
facilities of communication, which are due to modern in- 
vention and modern enterprise, are increasing the inter- 
course of the two peoples. The charms and interests of the 
old home attract the cultured American to England, just as 
the features and resources of the great Republic draw the 
inquiring Englishman to America. Speaking the same 
language, reading the same literature, sprung from the same 
origin, enjoying institutions derived from the same model, 
the representatives of either nation feel in a peculiar sense 
‘at home’ in the other; and the constant intermarriages 
between the youth of the two peoples are, at once, a symptom 
of their close kinship and a guarantee of the continuance 
of their friendship. 

The cultured American has naturally from the first felt 
warm interest in the history of England. For the history 
of the English people is the history of his own ancestors ; 
and the long struggle which procured the liberties of England 
equally assured the liberties of the United States. But 
the cultured Englishman has not, perhaps, taken the 
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same interest in the history of the great Republic. Sir 
George Trevelyan and Mr. Lecky have made him, indeed, 
familiar with the causes which led to the separation of the 
Colonies from the Mother Country. Mr. Bryce, pursuing 
the investigations which M. de Tocqueville had instituted 
half a century before, has given him some insight into the 
mechanism of American politics. But the average English- 
man knows less of the history of his own kindred on the 
other side of the Atlantic during the present century than 
he knows of the history of France or of the rise of Germany 
during the same period. He would be reluctant to acknow- 
ledge that he could not give an intelligible account of the 
coup @état of 1851. Yet he would hardly be ashamed to 
confess that he had never heard of the event which Mr. 
Rhodes has made the starting-point of his history—the 
compromise of 1850. 

Yet there are several reasons why this state of things 
should nob endure. The increasing intercourse between 
English and Americans must make the people of either 
country anxious to know the history of the other. The 
position which the United States has already attained in 
the world, the part which she is evidently destined to play, 
must create an increasing interest in all that has tended to 
her developement; while the fact that she has been the scene 
of the greatest drama of the last half of the nineteenth 
century—of the greatest struggle which has taken place in 
the modern world, must attract the student and reward the 
inquirer. 

For such a study and such an inquiry the works which 
we have placed at the head of this article will afford 
material assistance. In two comparatively small volumes 
Mr. Andrews has travelled over a large area; in still smaller 
compass Mr. Goldwin Smith has given us an impartial outline 
of the political history of the United States; while Mr. 
Rhodes, in his longer and more ambitious narrative, has 
traced the causes which led to the Civil War, and has related 
the incidents of the struggle. Mr. Rhodes’s work is still 
incomplete ; the narrative is not brought down to the final 
issue ; but it is full, intelligible, and, on the whole, impartial. 
We sometimes think, indeed, that Mr. Rhodes has occupied 
himself too exclusively with the causes and incidents of the 
great Civil War, and has passed too lightly over other 
matters. We think, too, that the figures that play their 
part on Mr. Rhodes’s stage are occasionally painted in too 
heroic colours; and that our historian dwells a little too 
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fondly on the oratorical excellence, or even on the personal 
comeliness, of American statesmen. But these slight criti- 
cisms of Mr. Rhodes’s manner do not affect our judgement 
of his matter. We read his work with increasing respect as 
we proceed. We acknowledge the thoroughness with which 
he has investigated a great historical episode, and the 
impartiality with which he has approached a subject which 
stirred his fellow-countrymen to the very depths of their 
souls. 

The theme of his work is still surrounded with interest. 
A great civil war has struck the fetters off the slave; but 
the negro is still present in the States; in certain districts 
he is multiplying his kind with a rapidity which excites 
alarm, and which threatens to wrest supremacy from the 
white man. The sins of the fathers are, in fact, being visited 
on the children; and the encouragement of slavery in one 
century has been succeeded by a ‘ black peril’ in another. 

Yet if, in consequence, the people of the United States are 
confronted with a problem from which we in England are 
free, it is fair to recollect that, while the penalty is theirs, 
the sin is not exclusively their own. No nation throughout 
the eighteenth century clung more resolutely to the slave 
trade than this country. The one popular article in the 
Treaty of Utrecht was the provision which secured the British 
an absolute monopoly in the supply of slaves to the Spanish 
Colonies. Under George ILI. instructions were given to the 
Governor of Virginia, ‘ upon pain of the highest displeasure,’ 
to assent to no law by which the importation of slaves 
should in any respect be prohibited or obstructed. In the 
hundred years which preceded 1776, ‘ English and Colonial 
‘ ships carried to the West Indies and the English Continental 
‘ colonies nearly three million negroes.’ A quarter ofa million 
more—one slave out of every thirteen—‘ had died of cruel 
‘treatment during the passage, and had been thrown into 
‘the Atlantic.’ 

Even good men were insensible to the horrors of the traffic. 
The ship in which Hawkins commenced the trade was 
named the ‘ Jesus ;’ Whitefield was not only a slave-owner 
himself, but argued strongly for the introduction of slaves 
into Georgia; the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was a large slave-owner; Lord Dartmouth, one of 
the most religious statesmen of the century, declared that 
we could not allow the Colonies to check or discourage in 
any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation; and Newton, 

the evangelist, who was at one time the captain of a slave 
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ship, said that he never knew sweeter or more frequent 
hours of divine communion than on his two last voyages to 
Guinea. 

While, in England, statesmen and religious men were 
warmly defending slavery and the slave trade, opinion in 
America was already doubting the morality, the economy, 
and the expediency of slave labour. Franklin, as wise as 
he was humane, boldly argued that ‘slaves rather weaken 
‘than strengthen the State;’ Congress responded by re- 
solving that no slaves be imported into any of the thirteen 
United Colonies ; and Vermont, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and other States abolished slavery. In fact, at the end of the 
eighteenth century there seemed every prospect that slavery 
might cease throughout the United States in consequence 
of a growing sense of the inutility of slave labour. 

While opinion was slowly gravitating in this direction, 
the invention of the cotton gin—a machine for cleaning 
cotton—by Whitney in 1795, effected a revolution in thought. 
By the old processes a slave could clean only five or six 
pounds of cotton a day; and the plant, in consequence, could 
be cultivated with success only in those Oriental countries 
where labour was procurable at a much lower cost than was 
required for the support and supervision of a slave. But, 
after Whitney’s invention, a slave could clean a thousand 
pounds of cotton in a day’s work. The process of cleaning 
the fibre formed, thenceforward, a comparatively insignificant 
item in the cost of production, and the culture of cotton 
naturally moved to such of the Southern States as possessed 
a climate, like that of the Carolinas and Georgia, pecu- 
liarly adapted to its growth. As, however, white men 
cannot continuously labour in these hot regions, a demand 
arose for slave labour; and slavery, which might otherwise 
have perished, was thus confirmed and strengthened by 
Whitney’s invention. 

There were indeed States, in which slavery existed, which 
were not equally suitable with the two Carolinas and Georgia 
for the cultivation of cotton. It was not contended that 
white men could not work and thrive in the compara- 
tively temperate regions of Virginia, Delaware, and 
Maryland. But ‘the salubrious climate of these States 
‘ produced a hardy labourer who was in great request in the 
‘sugar and cotton districts.’ They became the producers 
of the slaves reared to work in the more Southern States. 

The six Southern States, which were thus interested in 
slavery, were originally as populous as, and more wealthy 
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than, the seven Northern States in which slavery was 
abolished.* The slave-owning aristocracy of the South, 
moreover, sent men of mark and leading to the Legislature, 
who exercised an influence in Congress which the repre- 
sentatives of the North could hardly claim. But, as the 
nineteenth century wore on, the South saw with surprise 
and apprehension that its own power was commencing to 
wane. The North was growing faster than the South. ‘In 
‘1790 the two sections were nearly equal in population ; 
‘ but in 1820, in a total of less than ten millions, there was 
‘a difference of nearly 700,000 in favour of the North.’ 

In the meanwhile the States had been increasing in 
number. Between 1790 and 1820 Vermont had been sepa- 
rated from New York, Kentucky from Virginia, Tennessee 
from North Carolina, Mississippi from Georgia, the great 
territory of Louisiana had been acquired by purchase from 
France, while Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—the three States 
which fringe the shores of Lake Michigan—had sprung into 
existence. By a tacit agreement these States had been 
admitted to the Union ‘in pairs, a free State and a slave 
‘ State coming in about the same time. Thus Vermont and 
* Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, Louisiana and Indiana, 
‘ Mississippi and Illinois, had each been an offset to the 
‘other. Alabama, another slave State, was carved out of 
Georgia in 1819. But this addition to the number of slave 
States placed them on an exact numerical parity with the 
free States. 

Things were in this position when the growth of the great 
territory which is now known as the State of Missouri 
raised the question of its separate admission to the Union 
into prominence. Missouri had previously formed part of 
Louisiana; as such she had slavery, which she was deter- 
mined, on her admission to the Union, to maintain. Poli- 
ticians in the North, however, disliked the notion of 
increasing the weight of the South by the addition of a new 
slave State, and endeavoured to stipulate that the further 
introduction of slaves into the new State should be pro- 
hibited, and that children born in it after its admission 
should be free on completing the twenty-fifth year of their 
age. This proposal was carried in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1819, but defeated in the Senate; and the 
application of Missouri was deferred. In 1820, however, 


* Slavery was abolished in New Jersey—the last of the Northern 
States to retain it—in 1804. 
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Maine, separating from Massachusetts, applied for admis- 
sion. It became possible, in consequence, to treat Maine as 
an offset to Missouri. And it was finally decided to 
admit both States, but to prohibit slavery in every other 
portion of the old Louisiana territory which lay to the north 
of the parallel 36° 30’, the southern boundary of Missouri. 
This arrangement is known in history as the Missouri 
Compromise. Its conclusion made it possible to maintain 
peace between North and South for thirty years; its virtual 
repeal in 1850 led to the agitation which produced the 
American Civil War. 

In these thirty years the North continued to grow more 
rapidly than the South, and its expansion gave it a con- 
stantly increasing weight in Congress. The representation 
of each State in the House of Representatives depends, it 
must be recollected, on its population; and the more rapid 
growth of the North was therefore steadily adding to its 
voting power. In the Senate, indeed, where each State 
enjoys an equality of representation, the South still retained 
its old share of power. But both in the House and in the 
periodical contests for the Presidency its relatively slower 
growth was gradually transferring power to the North. 

The shifting of the political balance would, indeed, have 
been more rapid if the North had spoken with one voice on 
the great question before the country. But, while in the 
slave States opinion was practically unanimous, in the North 
it was sharply divided. Many men of influence in the North 
—as Owners, as mortgagees, or as traders—had a personal 
interest in the maintenance of slavery. They were just as 
warm in their defence of slavery as their fellow-countrymen 
in the South ; and they resented as keenly as the Southern 
slave-owners themselves any and every proposal for its 
termination. Many other men in the North thought that 
slavery had been virtually recognised by the founders of the 
American Constitution; and they were not prepared to 
abolish by any arbitrary action an institution which the law 
and the Constitution allowed. 

While, however, the democratic party in the North con- 
tinued to throw its weight into the scale of the South, 
other men were conducting an agitation for the abolition 
of slavery. In 1831 W. Lloyd Garrison established the 
‘Liberator,’ a paper instituted with the sole object of 
denouncing slavery. In 1833 the Abolitionists were en- 
couraged by the action of this country in abolishing slavery 
in the West Indies. In 1835 Dr. Channing, appealing to a 
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class which was repelled by Garrison’s harsher manner, 
published his work on slavery. The course which was taken 
by these men was approved by writers who are still widely 
read. 
Go on, for thou hast chosen well: 

On, in the strength of God. 


So Whittier was addressing Garrison, while, in similar 
language, Longfellow was urging Channing to 


Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie ; 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 


The South produced no such singers as Whittier and 
Longfellow, no such apostles as Garrison and Channing. 
In opposition to the appeals which these men were making 
to opinion, they could only rely on the power, the evidently 
waning power, which their representatives still exercised in 
Congress. 

Southern statesmen were already dreaming of redressing 
the balance, which was slowly turning against them, by the 
addition to the Union of new States, in which slavery might 
be established. There were two ways in which the territory 
of the United States could be extended. Texas formed part 
of Mexico, but it was largely peopled by emigrants from 
America. Cuba belonged to Spain, but it was in close 
jroximity to the United States, and it was ina state of 
chronic insurrection which seemed to some people to justify, 
o: even necessitate, intervention. We in England have 
nost of us forgotten how nearly the events of 1898 were 
aaticipated in 1854; and how, while France and England 
were occupied with the Crimean War, a struggle between 
tie United States and Spain seemed almost inevitable. If 
var with Spain was avoided, war with Mexico broke out 
after the annexation of Texas; and though Mr. Emerson may 
not have been far wrong in saying that the annexation of 
Texas is one of those questions which look very differently 
to the centuries and the years, it is not very easy—and few 
American historians have attempted—to justify the policy 
which secured this great territory to the United States. 

Texas, at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
was part of that great province of Mexico which the sword 
of Cortez had givento Spain. It was separated from the 
United States by the colony of Louisiana, which the 
Americans only purchased from France in 1804. In 1819, 
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when Mexico threw off the yoke of Spain, Texas became a 
part of the Mexican Republic, and in the course of the suc- 
ceeding decade many venturesome Americans crossed over 
the boundary and settled in Texas. Though Mexico had 
abolished slavery, they brought their slaves with them ; and 
the Mexican Government, unable to enforce its laws, tacitly 
allowed an interpretation of the edict against slavery 
which excluded Texas from its operation. But this con- 
cession was not sufficient to produce any friendly relations 
between Texas and Mexico. At last, in the thirties, Texas 
rebelled, defeated the Mexicans, and established a govern- 
ment of its own. Its independence was recognised by the 
United States in 1837, and soon afterwards by the Western 
Powers of Europe. 

In urging the recognition of Texas in 1837, Calhoun, the 
most prominent Southern statesman, did not hesitate to 
avow that he desired her ultimate admission to the Union. 
Webster, on the contrary, the most considerable representa- 
tive of the Northern States, and one of the greatest of 
American statesmen, declared that the people of the United 
States would not consent to bring into the Union a new, 
vastly extensive, slave-holding country. ‘In my opinion,’ 
he added emphatically, ‘they ought not to assent to it.’ 
These rival utterances are worth quoting, because they are 
evidence of the contrary views of North and South. The 
South desired annexation, because they saw that the addition 
of a new slave State, likely from its size to be ultimately 
carved into many States, would necessarily increase the 
influence of the South in Congress. The North objected to 
it, because they foresaw that by increasing Southern influence 
it would make the fuiure of slavery more assured. 

Notwithstanding Webster’s declaration, however, the 
scheme grew. ‘Through the influence of Calhoun, who 
became Secretary of State under President Tyler, an annexa- 
tion treaty was concluded with Texas; and, though the Senate 
declined in the first instance to ratify the treaty, the policy 
of annexation was endorsed by the electors at the Presidentia. 
Election of 1844, and Texas was subsequently admitted 
by Congress to the Union as a new State. How keenly 
Northern statesmen felt the consequences of the act may 
be inferred from the remark of ex-President Adams: ‘ The 
‘ treaty for the annexation of Texas was this day sent to the 
‘ Senate, and with it went the freedom of the human race.’ 

The annexation of Texas gave Mexico a ground for war 
with the United States. She had, in fact, never recognised 
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the independence of Texas, and could hardly be expected 
to tolerate its absorption in the great Republic. The United 
States, however, was strong; Mexico was weak; and the 
wisest American statesmen—both in the North and in the 
South—-were of opinion that, if she had only been given a 
reasonable excuse, Mexico would have gladly refrained from 
pushing her differences with her powerful neighbour to an 
issue. The politicians of the Southern States, however, 
were intent on further developements. On the west of 
Texas was the territory of New Mexico, which lay athwart 
the path on which American ambition was already resolved 
to march on its western progress. Still further to the west, 
on the fringe of the Pacific Ocean, was the great district of 
California, which had been subject to Mexico since 1823, 
and which was destined in the immediate future to play so 
great a part in the economical history of the world. The 
line, moreover, which separated the two countries was not 
accurately defined. United States troops, under General 
Taylor, crossed the disputed frontier ; Mexican troops resisted 
the intrusion; blood was shed, and the President, urging 
bloodshed as a reason, asked Congress to declare war. 

In a literary sense the English-speaking race owes much 
to the Mexican War. It inspired the first part of the 
Biglow papers, and created such characters as Bird o’ Freedom 
Sawin, Parson Wilbur, and Hosea Biglow. In a military 
sense the Mexican War will be chiefly recollected for the 
achievements of the troops of the United States under 
General Scott. With some exaggeration Sir Henry Bulwer, 
speaking at New York, declared that, if ‘Waverley’ and 
‘Guy Mannering’ had made the name of Scott immortal on 
one side of the Atlantic, Cerro Gordo and Churubusco (the 
scenes of Scott’s victories) had equally immortalised it on the 
other. In a political sense it added 500,000 square miles of 
territory to the possessions of the great Republic, it laid the 
foundations of the power which the United States have since 
consolidated on the Pacific, and it led to the compromise of 
1850. The controversy between North and South, which 
that compromise vainly strove to settle, precipitated the 
measures which led to the American Civil War. 

The seeds of that controversy were sown before the war 
with Mexico was terminated. The President, both in 1846 
and in 1847, asked Congress fora large sum of money—Mr. 
Rhodes calls it ‘Secret Service Money ’—to be employed at 
his discretion in ‘negotiating * a treaty with Mexico. The 
Northern members put up one of their number—Wilmot, of 
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Pennsylvania—to propose, as a vital condition to the appro- 
priation of the money, that slavery should be for ever pro- 
hibited in all the territory to be acquired under the treaty. 
The ‘ Wilmot Proviso ’—as it was called—was carried in the 
House of Representatives both in 1846 and 1847. It was 
on each occasion, however, rejected by the Senate; and when 
peace was finally secured in 1848, and California and New 
Mexico passed definitely into the keeping of the great 
Republic, it had not been finally arranged whether the new 
territories should be slave-owning or free. 

The arguments of the North were these: Slavery had 
been abolished in Mexico; it followed that slavery did not 
exist in territory conquered from Mexico, and that any 
State ultimately carved out of the new territory should be 
free. It was not, perhaps, altogether easy to answer this 
reasoning, but it was not unnatural that the South should 

‘not accept it. The addition of a vast territory to the 
Republic, in which freedom was to prevail, would obviously 
decrease the political influence of the South. Much of 
the new territory, moreover, which had been acquired from 
Mexico lay south of the parallel of 36° 30’, which the 
Missouri Compromise had regarded as the limit between free 
and slave labour. Southern planters hoped to be able to settle 
on the conquered territory and cultivate it with slaves. 
Southern breeders and Southern traders saw in the new 
acquisition fresh sources of demand for the slaves which 
they bred, or in which they traded. Southern statesmen 
could, indeed, hardly base their case on the ground of 
self-interest ; they accordingly contended that each State, 
oeing a sovereign commonwealth, had the right to decide 
its own destiny. The squatters in the new State—to use the 
political slang of the period—were a ‘ Squatter Sovereignty,’ 
and should themselves determine whether the State in which 
they ‘ squatted ’ should be slave or free. 

While this controversy was still enduring and its issue was 
still uncertain, the discovery of gold in California altered the 
conditions of the problem. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
of the journey—for in 1849 the immigrant into California 
had to choose between the hardships of a wagon route of 
more than two thousand miles, the dangers of an ocean 
voyage in a sailing vessel round Cape Horn, and the 
hazard of crossing the Isthmus of Panama, and waiting in 

one of the most deadly climates of the world the possible 

arrival of some steamer on the Pacific coast—there was a 

rush from all quarters to the new El Dorado. More than 
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80,000 persons went to California in 1849 alone. The 
immigrants had to establish some sort of government; they 
framed their institutions on the models with which some of 
them were familiar in Iowa and New York, and they inci- 
dentally prohibited slavery. ‘Squatter Sovereigns,’ at any 
rate in California, had settled the question which the South 
was contending that ‘ Squatter Sovereignty’ should deter- 
mine. They had decided that California should be free. 

There was, moreover, one other cause of difference between 
North and South. From 1793 a law had been in force 
throughout the United States which required the surrender, 
or, as the Americans called it, the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
But this law not unnaturally provoked strong protests in 
the Northern States. Lord Mansfield had decided, in the 
Sommersett case, that a slave brought to England must be 
set free. The citizens of Massachusetts contended that the 
principles which had guided Lord Mansfield should be applied 
to the New England States, and that the fugitive slaves 
escaping to their territory should be free. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts actually passed a statute making it penal 
for their officers to carry out the Act of Congress of 1793 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves. A few years later the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, following the example of Mas- 
sachusetts, prohibited her judicial authorities taking any 
cognisance of a fugitive slave case. However much senti- 
ment and feeling may approve this legislation, it is not easy 
to deny that a Southern slave-owner had a right to complain 
that individual States should have rendered inoperative the 
arrangements which Congress itself had made for the 
rendition of fugitive slaves. 

Thus, as the first half of the century was drawing to a 
close, strong, and, as they ultimately proved, irreconcilable, 
differences were arising between North and South. At the 
root of them lay the fact that the North was growing faster 
than the South, and that power was consequently passing 
from South to North. Neither the annexation of Texas 
nor the conquests arising from the Mexican War had re- 
dressed the balance. But, in addition to this paramount 
difference, the gulf between opinion in the two sections—- 
we use the word which is commonly employed in America— 
was continually widening. Southern opinion—dictated 
possibly by interest — was contending that slavery was ‘a 
‘great religious, social, and moral blessing.’ Northern 
opinion, on the contrary, the creature partly of sentiment, 
was more and more convinced of its cruelties and its evils. 
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Southern opinion was running so high that Southern States 
were passing stringent laws against the circulation of the 
‘ Liberator,’ and offering large sums of money for the arrest 
and conviction of Garrison, its founder and editor. Northern 
enthusiasm was retaliating by opposing the rendition and 
facilitating the escape of fugitive slaves. 

The differences were so acute that many men in the 
South were already threatening secession. It became, in 
consequence, the interest of moderate men, who placed their 
country before party, the maintenance of the Union before 
the abolition or continuance of slavery, to try to arrange the 
dispute. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 had held things 
together for thirty years. Was it beyond the capacity of 
statesmanship to devise some compromise in 1850 which 
might similarly endure ? 

One man there was in the American Senate whose long 
services, whose marked ability, and whose kindly manners 
specially fitted him to assume the réle of mediator. Henry 
Clay was a Southerner and aslave-owner. He had served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and he had been a 
popular candidate for the Presidency of the United States 
in 1844. Clay proposed, inter alia, that Congress should 
admit California into the Union as a free State; that ‘as 
‘ slavery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be intro- 
‘duced into any of the [other] territory acquired from 
‘ Mexico, territorial governments should be established by 
‘ Congress without any restriction as to slavery, and that 
‘more effectual provision should be made for the rendition 
‘ of fugitive slaves.’ This compromise was supported by 
Webster, a man whose services to the Legislature and the 
Bar of the United States have given him an even more 
enduring reputation than that of Clay, and was ultimately 
adopted.. 

In one sense this compromise was in favour of the South. 
It affirmed the principle, for which the South had through- 
out contended, of ‘Squatter Sovereignty.’ The Wilmot 
Proviso, to which Northern statesmen had attached so much 
importance, was quietly surrendered, and the Southern slave- 
owners were given a fair prospect of recovering the slaves 
who had escaped into the free States. But, though in form 
the compromise was in favour of the South, men who 
thought like Webster considered that in substance it was in 
favour of the North. For the stars in their courses were 
fighting against slavery. California had rejected it; it was 
almost certain that New Mexico would equally reject it. 
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What Webster called the ordinance of Nature and the will 
of God had made it, in the highest degree, unlikely that 
slavery should exist in any of the new territories. It was 
useless, therefore, so he argued, for Congress to reaffirm 
what Nature had ordained, and to insist on a proviso that 
there should be no slavery in territories in which no one 
seriously dreamed of instituting it. It was true, indeed, 
that the article for the rendition of fugitive slaves was 
offensive to the conscience of the Northern people. But, 
from Webster’s standpoint, this concession was one which 
the South had the right to demand. It constituted nothing 
more than an effectual provision for carrying out a law 
which had proved ineffectual. In common honesty, while 
the South had a legal right to claim the surrender of a slave, 
the North had no right to object to Congress insisting on 
his surrender. 

Whatever force may have attached to Webster’s reasoning, 
it was too subtle to commend itself to the average politician. 
The agitation for abolition had been extending rapidly since 
the days in which Garrison had founded the ‘ Liberator.’ 
Northern abolitionists were shocked at the notion that 
Congress should not merely forbid them to shelter fugitive 
slaves, but should actually place the administrative 
machinery of the Northern States at the disposal of the 
slave-hunter. And even Whittier deplored what he thought 
the apostasy of the statesman in the lines beginning 

So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore ! 

The glory from those grey hairs gone 
For evermore ! 


Abolitionists, however, did not confine themselves like 
Whittier to deploring Webster’s political attitude. In 1851 
the people of Boston forcibly rescued a fugitive negro in 
the custody of the Deputy-Marshal of the State, and 
enabled him to escape to Canada ; and Theodore Parker, the 
most popular preacher in Massachusetts, declared the rescue 
‘the most noble deed done in Boston since the destruction 
‘of the tea in 1773.’ Similar determination to resist or 
frustrate the law was shown both in Massachusetts and in 
other States. But a still stronger blow was struck against 
slavery; for, early in 1852, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, writing 
under the impulse of the Compromise of 1850,* published 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


* Whittier wrote: ‘Thanks for the Fugitive Slave Law! Better 
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No book published in the present century, or perhaps in 
any century, has exerted a wider influence on politics. 
Circulating by hundreds of thousands, translated into many 
languages, it appealed to a larger constituency than the 
poems of Whittier and Longfellow or the writings of 
Garrison. It was, no doubt, a political pamphlet under the 
guise of a novel. But as a pamphlet it was the more telling 
from its scrupulous moderation. Though it painted the 
cruelties and miseries of slavery in their darkest colours, it 
made full allowance for the difficulties.of the South; it 
gave generous recognition to the fact that many Southern 
slave-owners disliked the institution, from which they saw no 
way of freeing themselves, and that many Southern gentle- 
men were actuated by feelings to their slaves far kindlier 
than those with which the negroes were regarded in the 
North. It is a remarkable proof of Mrs. Stowe’s scrupulous 
fairness that Uncle Tom, when he is sold by Mr. Shelby, 
falls into the hands of St. Clare, and that it is only after 
St. Clare’s death that we are introduced to the monster 
Legree. 

Great, however, as was the influence of this remarkable 
novel, powerful as was its effect on opinion throughout the 
States, and especially in the North, authority in the Northern 
States did its utmost to carry out fairly and faithfully the 
Compromise of 1850. If private individuals in the North 
devised ‘the underground railway ’—or the secret organisa- 
tion by means of which good people, in defiance of the law, 
undertook to receive fugitive slaves and pass them on from 
house to house to Canada and safety—the Executive Govern- 
ment in each State honestly endeavoured to enforce the law, 
and to use the machinery at its disposal to give effect to its 
provisions. 

In other ways, too, the compromise seemed likely to bear 
fruit. Pierce, who became President in 1853, though a 
Northerner by birth, was a Democrat in politics; he owed 
his election to the fact that the Democratic party unre- 
servedly endorsed the Compromise; and he conciliated 
Southern opinion by appointing Jefferson Davis, who was 
already known as the most prominent representative of 
the slave-owners, to high office in his Cabinet. ‘The 
‘country was, in fact, tired of slavery agitation;’ and 





for slavery that law had never been enacted, for it gave occasion for 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ Introduction to new edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ p. xvi. 
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moderate people, even in the Northern States, were willing 
to accept the Fugitive Slave Act as the price—the high but 
necessary price—of peace and union. 

Yet at this moment a new and greater agitation was on 
the eve of arising. In the centre of the United States, a 
vast dominion, originally acquired from France as part of 
the Louisiana purchase, embracing nearly 500,000 square 
miles of territory, was still unorganised. In this magnificent 
domain, over which a little more than half a century ago the 
aboriginal Indians roamed at will, there were not more than a 
thousand white people. It was known as the Kansas- 
Nebraska territory, though it extended far beyond the limits 
of the States which are now known by these names. A Bill 
for its organisation had been already introduced into Con- 
gress. Reintroduced at the close of 1853, it was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. This committee had as its 
chairman a man named Douglas, who had been a prominent 
candidate for the Presidency, and who was one of the most 
effective debaters in the Legislature of the United States. 
Douglas, following up the reasoning on which the Compro- 
mise of 1850 had been based, argued that all questions 
relating to slavery in any territory were thenceforward to 
be left to the decision of the people residing in it, and that 
all cases relating to property in slaves were to be settled by 
the local tribunals, subject to an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This statement was an accurate 
description of the Compromise, which had been applied to 
New Mexico. But New Mexico lay to the south, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska territory to the north, of that magic 
parallel 36° 30’ which since 1820 had been accepted, outside 
the State of Missouri, as the limit between slavery and 
freedom. The Act of Congress, therefore, which had rati- 
fied the Missouri Compromise, had apparently made slavery 
illegal throughout Kansas, and a proposal to leave Kansas 
to determine whether she would be bound or free was 
virtually a proposal to repeal that compromise.* 

The Bill which Douglas introduced to give effect to these 
conclusions passed the Senate and, with the aid of the 


* If there was any doubt that the proposition of Douglas would 
have this effect, it was speedily removed by later proceedings. One 
of the Senators for Kentucky moved an amendment to Douglas’s 
measure, repealing the Slavery Restriction in the Missouri Compro- 
mise in express terms; and Douglas, though he at first protested 
against the amendment, ultimately agreed to accept it. 
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Government, the House of Representatives. But it raised 
a storm in the Northern States which, in the language of 
a leading senator, ‘is such a one as the country has never 
‘ yet seen.’ Crowded meetings in New York, in Boston, 
in Chicago and other towns denounced the Act ‘as a 
‘ great moral wrong, as a breach of faith subversive of all 
‘ confidence in national engagements, as a measure full of 
‘ danger to the peace and even the existence of the Union, 
‘and exposing it to the righteous judgments of the 
‘ Almighty.’ Some men there were indeed who saw that, 
evil as the Bill was, good eventually must ensue from it. 
‘ This Bill,’ wrote Sumner, ‘is at once the worst Bill and 
‘the best Bill on which Congress ever acted. It is the 
‘ worst Bill, inasmuch as it is a present victory of slavery. 
‘Tt is the best Bill, because it prepares the way for that 
‘ « All hail ! hereafter” in which slavery must disappear.’ 

The Bill had come from a Northern Senator (Douglas was 
a son of New England and a citizen of Illinois), and this 
fact procured it a certain amount of Northern support. But 
in every other respect it was a Southern measure, its 
passage a Southern victory. Whether it was unconsti- 
tutional—as its enemies declared—we must leave our 
American cousins to determine. To a plain intelligence it 
seems clear that what Congress could do, Congress could 
undo. But, though we may hesitate to think the measure 
unconstitutional, there can be little doubt that it was gravely 
unwise. The Missouri Compromise had preserved peace for 
an entire generation ; it had assured to the South that slavery 
to which it had clung so fondly ; and, having regard to the 
growing power of the North, it was to the interest of the 
South to maintain what it had got, instead of striving after 
something more. But if the conduct of Douglas and his 
Southern allies was unwise, the proceedings which followed 
the passage of the Act were indecorous. The steps which 
find favour with politicians in the United States do not 
always commend themselves to opinion in England. But 
perhaps American methods never showed to worse advantage 
than when they were illustrated by the hot-headed partisans 
both of North and South in the years which succeeded the 
passage of the Kansas Act. 

Congress had virtually pronounced in favour of that 
principle of ‘Squatter Sovereignty’ which had been first 
heard of on the annexation of Texas, but to which Douglas, 
with some wisdom, now gave the more high-sounding name 
of ‘popular sovereignty.’ Whether the sovereignty was 
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‘squatter’ or ‘popular,’ it was evident that the future 
status of Kansas would be determined by the residents or 
squatters in the territory. It became, therefore, the interest 
both of North and South to send settlers into it. In this 
strange contest the South had the first advantage. The 
easiest access to Kansas lay through Missouri, and passengers 
from Missouri, who could hardly be called squatters, crossed 
into Kansas, and chose a legislature which enacted a com- 
plete code of slave laws. But the North soon retaliated by 
sending bands of men into Kansas, armed with a new breech- 
loading rifle which, it was expected, would ensure them an 
easy victory. The South naturally supported its own repre- 
sentatives. A miniature civil war broke out in the unfortu- 
nate territory. The two powers mustered ‘considerable 
‘armies, fighting battles, capturing towns, and paroling 
‘ prisoners.” The Executive Government of the United 
States made no real strenuous effort to preserve peace and 
to maintain order; and peace was gradually restored, not 
through the action of the Executive, but from the fact that 
the partisans of the North proved too strong for the 
adherents of the South, and succeeded in establishing the 
order which results from victory.” 

While this struggle was still in progress, the Presidential 
Election of 1856 occurred. At all previous contests the 
issue had lain between the representatives of the old Demo- 
cratic and Whig parties. The passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, however, and the feelings which it excited in 
the North, created a wide sense of dissatisfaction with the 
policy of the Whigs, and led to the formation of the 
Republican party, ‘or the principle of no extension of 
‘slavery.’ The Presidential Election of 1856 was, there- 
fore, fought out between the rival representatives of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, between the men who 
advocated the continuance and extension of slavery, and the 
men who were determined to prevent its spread beyond the 
States in which it already existed. 

The Democratic candidate was Buchanan, a native of 
Pennsylvania (a State which, from its size and importance, 





* It may be recollected that Whittier wrote of ‘the Kansas Emi- 
grant’ the spirited song commencing— 


‘ We cross the prairie as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.’ 
VOL. CXCIII. NO, COCXCV. Cc 
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was popularly spoken of as the ‘ Keystone State’). Buchanan 
was certain to secure a large amount of support in the 
Northern States, while his attitude towards slavery—it was 
claimed for him that he had never given a vote against the 
interests of slavery, and never uttered a word which could 
pain the most sensitive Southern heart—assured him the 
almost unanimous suffrages of the South. His services—he 
had been Secretary of State under Polk, and he was repre- 
senting his country in London at the time of his nomination 
rendered him an acceptable candidate, while his refined 
and courtly manners made his choice specially grateful to 
men of culture and position. To this day President 
Buchanan is remembered in Washington as having dis- 
charged the social duties of the Presidency with a tact and 
grace which few of his successors have equalled and none 
have excelled. 

As Buchanan’s opponent the Republicans selected as their 
candidate Fremont, a much younger man, who had attracted 
notice as a bold and energetic explorer in the still unknown 
West, and who declared himself inflexibly opposed to the 
extension of slavery. In the result Buchanan was elected. 
But Fremont received an unexpectedly large support; and 
the abolitionists were elated, and the Democrats, notwith- 
standing their victory, depressed, by the results of the 
campaign. At the outset, however, of Buchanan’s presi- 
dency, a decision of the Supreme Court restored the confidence 
of the South. Dred Scott, a negro, sued for the freedom of 
himself and his family, and the Court, in deciding that he 
was a slave, and in relegating him to slavery, went out of 
its way to declare (1) ‘that a negro, whose ancestors had 
‘ been imported into the States, could not become entitled to 
‘ the rights and privileges of a citizen, and that (2) as the 
‘ right of property in a slave had been expressly affirmed in 
‘ the Constitution, it was not in the power of Congress to give 
‘ property of that kind less protection than any other pro- 
‘ perty.’* The first of these conclusions was soon condensed 
into the aphorism, ‘ Negroes had no rights which the white 
‘man was bound to respect.’ The second of them logically 
led to the conviction that Congress had exceeded its power 
in passing the Missouri Compromise. For, if Congress was 
bound to protect everywhere property in slaves, it clearly 
could not declare that, in large portions of the territory of 
the United States, slavery should not be recognised. 





* Rhodes, ‘ History of the United States,’ vol. ii. pp. 255, 257. 
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In the Southern States, therefore, this decision of the 
Supreme Court was naturally regarded as a victory. The 
Court, in fact, had done more than affirm the contention of 
the South. For if it was right—and from its decision there 
was no appeal—the Southern planter had no further need 
of compromise. He had won a far greater victory than he 
had ever contemplated. Law had definitely pronounced 
itself on his side. It was, in these circumstances, only 
natural that extreme men on the Southern side should 
thenceforward adopt a new and stronger policy. Aban- 
doning the doctrine of squatter or popular sovereignty, they 
demanded that property in slaves should be recognised and 
enforced throughout the States. ‘ If the territorial legisla- 
‘ture will not protect us,’ said a Southern statesman—and 
the argument was fully affirmed by Jefferson Davis—‘ the 
obligation isupon Congress. If I cannot obtain the rights 
guaranteed to me and my people under the Constitution 
as expounded by the Supreme Court, my mind will be 
forced irresistibly to the conclusion that the Constitution 
is a failure and the Union a despotism; and then, Sir, L 
am prepared to retire from the concern.’ 

These extreme views, however naturally and logically they 

may have flowed from the decision of the Supreme Court, 
had the effect of weakening in the long run the cause of the 
South. The Northern Democrats, with Douglas at their 
head, were not prepared to follow the South in a claim which 
involved the indefinite extension of slavery. The South 
found, accordingly, as the time drew on for the next Presi- 
dential contest, that the strength of the Democratic party 
was divided. ‘The secession of the Southern States, it is, 
perhaps, too often forgotten, was preceded, and perhaps 
precipitated, by a secession from the Democratic party. 

If the Democrats were weakened by divisions, the 
Republicans were strengthened by the indignation which 
the Dred Scott decision provoked throughout the Northern 
States. That decision, so we have heard a prominent 
citizen of the United States declare, occupies in American 
history the position which the decision in the Hampden case 
fills in our own. Under it there was no longer a question of 
confining slavery to the existing slave States. The North 
was threatened with the introduction of slavery into its own 
domain. For the slave-owner who chose to bring his slave 
to a Northern State could claim the protection of the 
Courts for his property in his slave. In these circumstances 
the strongest men in the North were driven to the conclu- 
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sion that there was no longer any room for compromise 
between North and South. The States, as Seward said in 
a speech which became famous, were involved ‘in an irre- 
‘ pressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces, 
‘and must become either entirely a slave-holding nation or 
‘entirely a free-labour nation.’ And a greater man than 
Seward was slowly coming to the front and enforcing the 
same view. ‘A house divided against itself’—so spoke 
Lincoln—‘ cannot stand. I believe this Government cannot 
‘endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
‘expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect 
‘the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
* divided.’ 

The issue, therefore, at the Presidential election of 1860 
was larger than that at the contest of 1856. In 1856 the 
North had virtually contended that slavery should be con- 
fined to those States in which it had been already established. 
In 1860 the South was claiming that property in slaves 
should be recognised throughout the Union, and the North 
was replying that slavery must everywhere cease. It so 
happened that other circumstances imparted heat to the 
contest, and made the issue of supreme economical and 
political importance. 

For, in the first place, the Southern States were enjoying 
an exceptional measure of prosperity. The demand for 
slave-grown cotton was enormously increased ; the demand 
for slave labour had proportionately risen, and the value of 
slaves in the market was higher than at any previous period. 
So great was the demand for slave labour that prominent 
Southern politicians were openly agitating for the repeal 
of the Act which made slave trade a piracy. But, while 
economical reasons of this character were inducing the 
South to take a stronger stand than it had ever taken before, 
other facts were indicating that power was passing from its 
hands. Up to 1850 the slave States and free States had 
been equal in number. In 1860 there were eighteen free 
States and only fifteen slave States ; and, while it was obvious 
that more free States would ultimately be created, there 
seemed little chance of any more slave States being formed. 
In 1860, moreover, the population of the free States had 
reached 19,000,000; the population of the slave States 
was only 12,000,000, of whom one-third were slaves. There 
was no gainsaying the eloquence of these figures. They 
were emphasised by Lincoln’s election. It was no longer 
doubtful that the supremacy had passed from the great 
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Democratic party, which had held it so long, and that 
victory had been given to the man who had declared that 
either freedom or slavery must prevail. 

It must be recollected, moreover, that at the time public 
feeling in the South had not unnaturally been irritated by 
John Brown’s Raid. John Brown was a religious enthusiast 
who made it the purpose of his life to put down slavery. 
In 1856, during the troubles in Kansas, he had avenged 
some murderous outrages which had been perpetrated by 
the friends of the South in what is known in American 
history as the Massacre on the Pottawatomie. In October 
1859 he seized the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, proposing 
from that vantage-ground to make incursions into the 
adjoining slave districts and to liberate and arm the slaves. 
Authority naturally regarded this proceeding as an act of 
treason. Brown was seized, tried, and executed, and it is 
difficult to see that authority could have done otherwise. Yet 
there was truth in Brown’s heroic declaration, ‘As I trust 
‘ my life has not been thrown away, so I also humbly trust 
‘that my death will not be in vain. God can make it to 
‘ be a thousand times more valuable to His own cause than 
‘ all the miserable service (at best) that I have rendered it 
‘ during my life.’ And his death and life show that the 
difference between North and South was really irreconcilable. 
For the man whom the South regarded as a traitor the 
North regarded as a martyr. Brown of Ossawattomie* is 
the subject of one of Whittier’s pathetic poems. And the 
stirring refrain— 

John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on— 


stirred the Northern armies as Dumouriez’s soldiers were 
stirred by the sound of the ‘ Marseillaise ’ at Jemappes. 

The North had spoken by the election of Lincoln. Four 
days afterwards the Legislature of South Carolina summoned 
a Convention of its people to consider the relations of the 
Commonwealth with the Northern States and with the 
Government of the United States. The Convention at once 
decided on secession. Yet it is possible that firm and 
decided action on the part of the North might have avoided, 
even at the eleventh hour, some of the consequences which 
ensued from this decision. It was, however, the misfortune 


* Ossawatomie, or Osawatomie, was the name of Brown’s residence, 
which was situated on the Pottawatomie Creek, the scene of the 
massacre, 
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of the North that at this juncture, while South Carolina was 
speaking with a clear voice, Northern statesmen were drift- 
ing—no one could tell whither—without a policy. For 
more than four months after Lincoln’s election Buchanan 
remained President and responsible, and Buchanan, sym- 
pathising with the South, shrank from extreme measures of 
coercion. Even when Lincoln assumed the reins of office 
—in March 1861—time was necessarily required both for 
maturing and initiating a policy. In these precious months, 
in which the South, intent on secession, was preparing to 
meet every contingency, the Federal Government was making 
no preparations. It was even neglecting the ordinary pre- 
caution of protecting its own establishments and enforcing 
its own rights in the Southern States. 

While the Executive of the United States was paralysed 
and inactive, Congress was making a vain effort to com- 
promise the dispute. The proposals which were made with 
this object need not detain us in this article. For the 
spirit of compromise which had dictated the original Con- 
stitution of the United States, which had prevailed in 1820, 
and which still survived in 1850, had passed away. The 
hour for compromise was, in fact, gone; the hour for irre- 
pressible conflict was beginning. 

Upon the cause which was at the root of the approaching 
conflict there is no room for a difference of opinion. At the 
commencement of the twentieth century no reasonable man 
will venture to maintain that slavery was right, or that a 
struggle for its continuance was praiseworthy. There was 
truth and force in Lowell’s appeal to England :— 


We know we’ve got a cause, John, 
That’s honest, just, an’ true ; 

We thought ’twould win applause, John, 
Ef nowheres else, from you. 


Yet something was to be said on the Southern side which 
even those whose sympathies, like our own, are with Lincoln 
and the North should not wholly ignore. 

For the South was in a great difficulty. Rightly or 
wrongly, Southern slave-owners owned some 4,000,000 slaves, 
and the value of an able-bodied slave was at least 1,500 
dollars in 1860. If we take the average value of each 
slave at only one-fifth the value of an able-bodied slave, the 
slaves of the South were worth 1,200,000,000 dollars, or 
say 250,000,0001. of our money. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect that any race in the world would sacrifice 
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250,000,000. without a struggle. And, in the eyes of a 
Southern planter, the 250,000,000/. represented only a 
portion of the sacrifice. For the South believed, perhaps 
rightly believed, that their land could only be cultivated by 
negro labour; and they doubted, perhaps rightly doubted, 
whether the negro would ever undertake regular work, day 
after day, except on the pressure which slavery applied. In 
addition, therefore, to the direct loss of 250,000,000/., there 
was a further indirect loss in the reduction in the value of 
land. The material interests at stake—and, till the millen- 
nium comes, material interests will affect the decisions of 
mankind—were simply gigantic. 

It is true that the decision in the Dred Scott case had given 
the South all they desired, and that the Democratic party 
still retained a majority in the Legislature and a majority 
in the Supreme Court. There was, therefore, no apparent 
reason in 1860 why the Southern States should not remain 
in the Union, assured that neither Lincoln nor the Republican 
party could do anything against them. But, on the other 
hand, they could not help seeing that if, in the immediate 
future, they were safe, in the distant future their dearest 
interests were imperilled. The same forces which had 
carried Lincoln’s election were almost certain to return a 
Republican majority to the House, and gradually to impose 
a Republican majority on the Senate. If secession, there- 
fore, was not necessary in 1860, it might become necessary, 
from a Southern standpoint, in 1862 or 1864. If the struggle 
were in any case certain the day after to-morrow, there was 
nothing to be gained from not commencing it to-day. 

In determining on secession the South was prepared for, 
but did not desire, war. There is no room for doubt that it 
would have preferred to remain at peace, and that it had no 
wish to appeal to the sword. Southern statesmen, indeed, 
claimed that each State, being sovereign, had the right to 
control its own destiny, and that Congress had no power to 
refuse it permission to leave a Union which it had volun- 
tarily joined. But Northern statesmen as naturally replied 
that they could not permit the Republic to be broken up by 
the action of individual members. ‘ Liberty and Union, now 
‘and for ever, one and inseparable,’ were the words which, 
originally uttered by Webster, had remained engraved in 
the hearts of the people. Yet it must be admitted that the 
differences which thus existed could not be settled by an 
appeal to the Constitution. ‘Whether,’ writes Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, ‘the Constitution was a compact, as parties to which 
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‘ the States retained their independent existence, or an in- 
‘ corporating Union, in which the independent existence of 
‘ the States was merged, was a question left by the framers 
‘ to settle itself, and which was settled by the sword.’ 

Thus, though slavery was the root and cause of the war, 
the immediate issue did not turn directly on slavery. The 
South took its stand on the right which, it alleged, each 
State possessed to withdraw from the Union. The North 
rested its case on the paramount necessity of maintaining 
the Union. And it was this issue which affected the 
decisions of men on either side in the terrible struggle 
which was beginning. Buchanan, the ex-President, and 
Douglas, who had been a candidate for the Presidency, 
were both men who sympathised with the South on the 
slavery question; but both threw in their lot with the 
North, and decided on following the flag. Lee, on the 
contrary, whose achievements as a general were to make 
his name a household word, thought slavery a positive evil, 
and the Union a glorious result of Washington’s labours. 
But he considered that his first allegiance was due to his 
own State, and, when Virginia seceded from the Union, 
resigned his commission in the United States Army, which 
he might otherwise have commanded. Thus, as sometimes 
happens in affairs, each of the parties to the quarrel ignored 
the cause which had brought matters to an extremity, and 
rested his case on other ground. The South hesitated to 
estrange European and English opinion by ostensibly pro- 
claiming that it was fighting for slavery. The North 
equally refrained from alleging that it was attacking an 
institution on whose continuance opinion was divided, and 
asserted its intention to maintain the Union, on which 
opinion in the North was unanimous. 

We have neither the space nor the wish in this article to 
describe the events of the terrible struggle which virtually 
commenced in April 1861, and which was not concluded till 
April 1865. Perhaps no other event in the history of the 
world has accumulated so much misery in so short a period. 
‘It is reckoned that, between battle and disease, a million 
‘ of men lost their lives or were crippled in the war.’ The 
expenditure which it occasioned, the destruction to which it 
led, exceeded anything that had previously been recorded in 
the same period of time. 

In the course and progress of the struggle reputations 
on either side were won and lost. Sherman, Sheridan, 
Farragut, on the side of the North, Stonewall Jackson and 
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Johnston on the side of the South, displayed the rare 
qualities which fit men for command. But the four men 
whose names will be permanently associated with the 
struggle are Jefferson Davis and Lee, Grant and Lin- 
coln. 

Of the Southern leaders Jefferson Davis will always be 
recollected as the man who placed himself at the head of a 
few seceding States, and who, in spite of inferior numbers 
and the disadvantages of isolation, organised victory. 
Perhaps, too, it may ultimately be forgotten that the cause 
for which he was fighting was a bad cause; and that if 
slavery be—-as most people think—an unmitigated evil, he 
was the man who had deliberately proclaimed, ‘ Evil! be 
‘thou my good.’ It is true that, in words which Milton 
might have put into the mouth of Moloch, he asserted, 
‘ We are not fighting for slavery: we are fighting for inde- 
‘ pendence ; and that, or extermination, we will have.’ But 
the question of independence would not have been raised in 
1860 if slavery, to maintain which independence was desired, 
had not been in peril. 

But if admiration of Jefferson Davis’s great qualities is 
tempered with regret at his opinions, no such qualification 
need stint our praise of Lee. To him, at any rate, slavery 
was a moral and political evil; the Union a glorious bond, 
whose flag he was proud to follow. But the Union which 
he loved was a Union founded on compact, and not one pre- 
served by force. If, however, Lee drew his sword with a 
reluctance which others did not share, he wielded it with a 
skill which no other American has displayed. With inferior 
forces at his command, with his inferiority increasing as the 
years rolled by, he proved again and again his superiority 
in the field, for he brought to the campaign not merely the 
wasting armies which the South could alone recruit, but 
the genius which triumphed over difficulty and plucked 
success out of danger. 

In all that constitutes generalship Grant was inferior to 
Lee. His greatest achievements—the capture of Fort 
Donnelson and Vicksburg—were won against inferior com- 
manders; and, though he wore down Lee in the end by the 
process of attrition, he never showed himself his equal in a 
single portion of the campaign. He was a man of blood 
and iron, whose will could not be shaken by the temptations 
arising from previous indulgence, or by the bloodshed which 
would have staggered other men. He set himself his 
task, knowing the cost that it would entail, perhaps con- 
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scious—for it is his best excuse—that concentrated 
slaughter is, on the whole, less wasteful of life than pro- 
tracted warfare. 

The traveller who visits the United States and sees at New 
York the splendid tomb which has been accorded to Grant, 
or reads the account of its inauguration, may possibly con- 
clude that the American of to-day has placed Grant on a 
pinnacle above Lincoln, and that he pays too much honour 
to the memory of the soldier, and renders too scant homage 
to that of the statesman. Yet perhaps, of all the men born 
to the Anglo-Saxon race in the nineteenth century, Lincoln 
deserves the highest place in history. No man ever rose 
more quickly to the dignity of a great position. No man 
ever displayed more moderation in counsel or more resolution 
in administration, or held a calmer or steadier course through 
the channel of difficulty or danger. 

While he was in office men frequently found fault with 
his conduct. They condemned his policy, they criticised 
his manners, they thought the quaint stories with which he 
turned a difficult conyersation were unworthy of his posi- 
tion, and that his somewhat ungainly figure and his ill- 
fitting clothes were unsuited to the atmosphere of courtly 
culture with which his predecessor had enveloped the White 
House. In Lincoln’s case, however, the apparel did not 
proclaim theman. Beneath that uncouth appearance, those 
neglected clothes, there beat one of the truest and boldest 
hearts that ever warmed the blood of man or woman. His 
quaint stories, at any rate, served to show that the Presi- 
dent could retain his humour in the hour of danger; and in 
his public utterances he rose to a force of argument, and, as 
in his Gettysburg speech, to a dignity of language, which 
few of the great speakers on either side of the Atlantic have 
equalled, and perhaps none have surpassed. 

Amidst all the difficulties and disasters of the Civil War 
his resolution was never shaken, his courage never quailed. 
From first to last he was determined to fight on till the 
Union was preserved; and the ultimate defeat of the Con- 
federacy was much more due to his persistence than to the 
strategy of Sherman or the sword of Grant. Bold in execu- 
tion, however, he was moderate in counsel; and this country 
should recollect with gratitude that while other American 
citizens were crowning Captain Wilkes with honour, the 
President of the United States was almost alone in regret- 
ting the high-handed proceedings which had led to the 
arrest of the Confederate envoys from the ‘ Trent,’ and which 
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brought the two great English-speaking countries of the 
world to the verge of war. 

If Lincoln was great in his life, he was, in one sense, 
fortunate in his death. For the assassination of the Presi- 
dent followed closely on the surrender of Lee, and the same 
week saw the virtual conclusion of the war and the death of 
the ruler under whose auspices the end had come. History 
hardly affords a parallel to the cireumstance. It is the lot 
of most public men to survive their reputation, and few are 
they who have had the fortune—like Lincoln—to be struck 
down in the hour of their victory. 
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Art. IIl.—1. Landscape in Poetry. By F. T. Patarave. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 


2. Maitres d’Autrefois. Par E. Fromentin. Paris. 


3. L’Art du XVIIE Siécle. Par Epmonp et Junes De Gon- 
courT. 5vols. Paris. 1881, 1882. 


[se history of the many and various phases through which 

the mind of man has passed in its relationship to 
nature, the history of the differing standpoints from which 
differing ages and races have regarded and represented in 
literature and art, sky, sea, and land, has been outlined by 
Mr. Ruskin in his chapters upon classical, medieval, and 
modern art.* He there sketches, in pages that suggest even 
more than they contain, the stamp left upon successive 
schools of painting by such mental attitudes. Starting 
from those earliest stages when all natural forms were 
mainly utilised as a storehouse of religious symbol and 
ornament, he has pursued his analysis through the periods 
when symbolic, mythical, and allegorical art became more 
and more pictorial in quality and character. He has traced 
the later developements when nature, viewed more especially 
in the light of a mere background, decorative or scenic, to 
human life and human action, was treated in arbitrary 
accordance with the central object of interest—man, his 
inventions, his emotions, his ideals. Finally, the change of 
thought is indicated when, with fluctuating and intermittent 
effort, modern art germinated stealthily below the surface 
of painting and literature, until, gathering strength with 
years, it declared itself openly, pronounced new principles, 
substituted imitation for symbolism, and established a per- 
manent tradition. He has left us face to face with yet 
newer schools whose initial endeavour is to see nature with 
wholly unbiassed perceptions; to portray leaf, flower, tree, 
mountain, river, and wave divested of all emblematical 
significance and emancipated from all conventionalism of 
description or representation ; to view things of nature solely 
as they are in themselves and in relation to each other, with 
no admixture of reflected human sentiment; whose aim is 
to gather from outward semblances an impression discon- 
nected from all preconceptions of form, colour, or vitality, 
and to translate that impression into art so that it should 
suggest no thought save what the actual subject might 


* Modern Painters, vol. iii. 
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suggest to the actual spectator; so that it should contain 
no idea extraneous to the idea inherently possessed by the 
root-reality of the pictorial or descriptive theme ; so that no 
vestige should remain of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ the 
ascription to nature of human moods, sympathies, or affini- 
ties. And what Mr. Ruskin has done, with always a leading 

reference to the art of Turner, Mr. Palgrave has attempted 

(the limitations he defines in his preface) with reference to 

poetry alone. He has recorded, by means of annotated 

quotations from the descriptive passages of the poets of 

successive ages, from the era of the Greek epic to that of 

the Tennysonian landscape, the standpoints of literary vision, 

a vision which, to a certain extent, was dominated by the 

same influences and swayed by the same tendencies as those 

affecting contemporaneous pictorial art. 

Between the first and the last stages of such develope- 
ments, between the representation of the symbolic ear of 
corn held in the hands of Ceres upon a Greek vase and 
the harvest-field of an open-air painter of modern France ; 
between the lotus, with its heart-shaped leaf rising above 
the sacred waters of the Nile or the Ganges, and the 
weed-grown pond of to-day’s art, lie innumerable inter- 
mediate phases. And each phase may be said to exhibit 
more or less an accurate picture of the changes in the 
intellectual attitude adopted by man towards nature at 
large which lies at the base of all landscape art. They 
are, indeed, attitudes that often elude rigid classification. 
Yet, while the currents of men’s thoughts and imagina- 
tions crossed and recrossed, fused, and interlinked one with 
another, two alternating tendencies are plainly apparent 
even to the least practised observer. Everywhere, and 
in all branches of landscape, reader or picture seer can 
detect unaided the wide chasm separating at all times the 
work of men whose view of nature and its embodiment in 
art is based primarily upon the relationship nature bears, 
the correspondences which may be found in her, to things 
within, beyond, or beside herself, from the work of those 
whose survey of natural forms and appearances is taken 
from a wholly diverse standpoint; who recognise no such 
relationships, no correspondences, mystical, symbolical, or 
sympathetic, who discard all ideas of associations divine or 
human, who view nature—so far as it may prove possible— 
in herself and for herself alone. 

Upon a clear comprehension of these two attitudes of 
mind—the one, broadly speaking, characteristic of ancient, 
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the other of modern days—all judgement of landscape, either 
upon the canvas of the painter or the page of the writer, 
must assuredly be based, if the verdict is in any way to 
estimate in what measure the achievement corresponds to 
the aim, in what measure it embodies the artist’s conception 
of the things of nature with his conception of the nature of 
things. 

In the earliest phases of art, first symbolical, then 
mythical, belonging to ancient civilisations, of which the 
relics or the records have been fragmentarily preserved 
for the world of to-day, the representation of inanimate 
nature—landscape, in the accepted sense of the word—had 
little place, according to the received opinion of anti- 
quarian specialists. During those remote epochs when 
the figures of the great nations of the East loom through 
the mist of ages, men’s highest conception of nature, as 
it has been interpreted, written on stones and echoed in 
traditions, was a conception which regarded creation as the 
materialised form of universal life. ‘Toute vie fut considérée 
‘ comme matiére, et toute matiére comme vivante.’* Starting 
from such a conception, it is easily credible that the 
imaginations of men, as they came gradually, in the course 
of a natural developement, to recognise a severance between 
life and matter, between the form and the essence of vitality, 
between the phenomena produced and the force producing 
and regulating phenomena, should be riveted no longer 
upon the material substance before their eyes and in touch 
of their hands, but upon the evasive, unfetterable, inde- 
structible life of which the stone they could shatter and shape, 
the tree they could plant and fell, the fire they could kindle, 
the water they could imprison, bore but the sacramental 
jineaments. Things thus seen changed their aspect. Where 
matter and life had been accepted as one and indivisible 
there crept in a new duality, a new separability. The 
visible substance men had primarily regarded as the very 
form of life, came to be regarded no more as the form but 
as the mask of life; as the veil secreting unseen presences. 
Earth, with its vegetable growths, its rocks and rivers, with 
all things that fashioned themselves, cloud, flame, and 
vapour, in, by, or from the elements, were no longer identi- 
fied, except by popular superstitions, with the deities adored 
under their semblance. The fetish men had worshipped, 





* Creuzer: Religions de l’Antiquité (translated by Guigniaut). 
Paris: 1825-51. 
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the talisman they had venerated, as possessing inherent 
divine qualities, became for them only the manifestation or 
the consecrated emblem of godheads. ‘ Lavie et la matiére 
‘se séparent insensiblement lune de Vautre ... on 
‘distingua une matiére grossiére et visible, une matiére 
subtile et invisible; enfin l’élément spirituel et élément 
matériel firent entre eux un divorce complet—la matiére 
fut déclarée morte, Vesprit seul vivant.’ So M. Guigniaut 
describes the process of one of the transitional phases of 
thought by which the idol of wood or stone, sacred in itself, 
was transmuted into the symbol, sacred by ascription only ; 
the process by which the outward visible form became the 
mere image of the invisible actuality. 

Language adopted the imagery, if it did not initiate it, 
in its primitive metaphors, art in its primitive embodiments. 
Symbolism, defined as ‘tout ce que représentait quelque 
‘chose ou quelqu’un par convention ou par analogie ... 
‘une représentation qui ne vise pas 4 étre une reproduction,’ 
established its own systems of interpretation, redeeming 
nature-worship from the cruder idolatries of gross substances. 
While speech and art, each after its own manner, reflected 
and formulated ideas of imputed correspondences existing 
between things visible and things invisible, between the 
image and that which the image symbolised. And each 
after its own method crystallised such imagery and such 
symbolism in the inscriptions and the scriptures, in the 
carved or painted heraldries of primitive religions. 

And, appealing thus to men’s religious imaginations, 
natural objects and those effects of colour, atmosphere, 
light and shadow, and distance we are accustomed to 
associate with the abstract idea of landscape would seem 
to have possessed little or no intrinsic interest for either 
the eyes or the minds of men. Ancient nations—Assyria, 
sensuous and savage, Egypt, with its profound wisdom and 
serene strength, India, with its network of intricate 
philosophy, even, though in a less degree, Greece, with its 
love of loveliness—if they looked on sky or sea or earth, 
if they were conscious of the luminous expanses above 
them, of the infinite graduations of daylight and twilight 
and darkness, of the countless variations of cloud-forms 
and cloud-colours, of the tinted outlines of hills and moun- 
tains, the lights and shadows that wing their way over 
plains and fields, the phantom and fleeting panoramas of 
water reflexions, have left their impressions untranslated 
in pictorial art. And, accepting the consensus of opinion, 
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we must conjecture that, if it be true that all emotional 
perception tends spontaneously towards expression, articulate 
or other, ancient races were for the most part emotionally, 
and therefore esthetically, blind to all those things of 
which landscape art presents a decorative or imitative 
counterpart; that in the symbolic utilisation of nature’s 
forms and semblances its actualities became virtually effaced 
from their perceptive vision. 

Yet, if inanimate nature in and for itself made little or 
no impression upon the esthetic appreciation of the ancient 
world, in primitive sacred art—the origin of all art—the 
place occupied by symbols drawn from natural growths and 
natural phenomena was necessarily large. In the great 
section of symbolic art belonging to early stages of those 
pantheistic faiths where the permeating idea was a con- 
ception of earth as the life-giver and life-producer, with 
light as the dominating vital influence, earth-forms, trees, 
fruits, and flowers, are no less continuously portrayed than 
are light-forms of sun, moon, and stars, and animal-forms 
of beast, bird, and fish. Trees of Life, under all manners 
and guises, meet us at every turn. The most cursory 
examination of the reproductions of ancient symbols exhibits 
them in every botanical variety. The date-palms, with 
their widespread signification, symbols ‘dela nature généra- 
‘trice,’* the cone-shaped cypress, of which the cult was so 
widely diffused with interpretations varying according to 
its localisation in different climes and countries, the pome- 
granate, emblem of fecundity. The fig, the sycamore, the 
plane, the pine—all found their way into the symbolic 
world of art or language, with the ash of northern 
mythology, the mistletoe of Balder’s death, the oaks of 
the oracles and of the Druids’ groves, the apples of the 
Hesperides, the orchard of Iduna, the myrtle of Artemis, 
the laurel of Apollo, the olive of Minerva. ‘Dans les 
‘ mystéres d’Eleusis on exhibait comme le grand, l’admirable, 
‘le plus parfait objet de contemplation mystique un épi 
‘de blé,” + while from the remotest ages that floating 
water-plant the lotus, with its heart-shaped leaf and cup 
of white, red, or blue, the lotus of Sivaism and of Isis, in whose 
chalice Brahma slept, amongst whose petals Horus was 
cradled, symbolised for vast nations the feminine principle 
of all living things, and has stamped its sacred pattern on 





* La Migration des Symboles. Goblet d’Alviella. Paris: 1891. 
7 Goblet d’Alviella. 
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pillar and column and wall of the temples of long-lost gods 
and on the tomb-palaces of long-dead kings. 

And it is in these ever-recurrent symbols—howsoever 
variously they may be interpreted in respect to the religious 
creeds and beliefs with which they were associated or allied 
—that we may read some record of the attitude of vision 
from which the men of those remote epochs regarded things 
in their actual semblance and substance, seeking in such 
symbols God ‘le grand Absent.’ In them we may trace, if 
not the influence of a perpetually emphasised conception of 
the emblematical significance of nature upon the perceptive 
faculties of outward vision, at least its influence upon the 
principles of representation and reproduction in art. Re- 
solving individual features into their most obvious typical 
aspects, obliterating particularities of form and colour, 
inducing an absolute indifference to truth of presentment 
in so far as such truth was unessential to the clear ex- 
pression of the thing symbolised, the artist of those bygone 
ages developed the same tendencies towards simplification 
and conventionalisation which in later times characterised 
distinctively the decorative, heraldic,and ornamental arts of 
medieval Europe. Nor are there wanting indications in 
the symbolic revivals of certain modern schools of art and 
literature that we still hold many an ancestral bequest 
handed down the centuries from a half-obliterated past. 
‘ Le symbolisme,’ writes a recent literary critic, ‘dans ce qu’il 
‘y a de plus profond ne consiste done qu’a reproduire de 
‘ facon artificielle les démarches spontanées de imagination 
‘ primitive.’ * And if the tendency in pictorial art of 
certain corresponding schools has not been precisely towards 
simplification, it has had this in common with the art of 
old—that all likeness to nature has been effaced when such 
likeness proved superfluous or detrimental to the intellectual 
appreciation of the significance of the things pictured. 

But the symbolic periods of primitive thought were not 
destined to reign exclusively over the art and literature of 
the ancient world. New conceptions, as the centuries passed 
onwards, hovered around the old symbols. Matter and 
spirit were to enter upon a new stage of their partially 
dissolved alliance when human imagination ‘a la fois 
‘ enfantine et créatrice’ took a further step during the era 
of mythical personifications of nature and her forces. The 
myth, however, proved as efficient as the symbol in obscuring 


* René Doumic. 
VOL. CXCIII. NO. CCCXCV. D 
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the actualities of landscape and all that appertains to 
landscape. As in Egypt the human shape of the presiding 
genius superseded the tree shape of the symbol, so tree 
legends of dryad and hamadryad, of wood nymph and oread 
clustered round the growths of grove and forest and glade. 
Legends of water and river and fountain and flower grew 
and multiplied, and blotted out the seen images of realities 
with the phantoms of unseen presences. Spirit was in a 
new manner, and after a new guise, re-wedded to matter as 
the myths of popular credence arose on every side; as 
divinities of sea and air and earth, personal vitalities and 
sentient existences, were re-attached to the elements and to 
the forms of the elements and to the products of the earth, 
in fables that challenged the faith of the multitude, not by 
reason of their more or less obvious allegorical signification, 
but as literal narratives of actual facts. 

‘Dans le mythe en effet les divers phénoménes du monde 

extérieur sont con¢us comme autant d’actes individuels, ayant pour 
auteurs libres des étres animés qui, plus grands et plus forts que 
homme, participent cependant 4 ses sentiments, & ses passions, 4 toute 
sa vie morale. La création du mythe implique donc une profonde 
sympathie entre la vie de l’’me humaine et celle de la nature qu’elle 
suppose unies par une ¢troite parenté,’ * 
Thus, and in virtue of that unity, without doing violence 
to the credulity of the common crowd, Daphne could in very 
deed be metamorphosed into her laurel, Phyllis into an 
almond tree, or Syrinx be incorporated by a reed. 

How far such creeds were indeed working beliefs, how far 
they practically transfigured earth’s aspect for the earth 
dweller, as well as for the poet, limiting men’s capacity for 
seeing things outward and visible by directing their imagina- 
tions to the things unseen, moulding their perceptive faculties 
and instincts by spiritual preconceptions, may be questioned. 
Yet it can scarcely be doubted that to a certain extent some 
such modification of vision was an inevitable result of 
mythical beliefs; that ‘the clear view of nature as she is 
* was restricted.’ That as symbolism had effaced the true 
semblance of matter, so by the myths all surface aspects 
were overshadowed by phantom figures of separable and 
individualised vitalities. ‘What sympathy and fellowship 
‘man had were always for the spirit in the stream, not 
‘ for the stream ; always for the dryad in the wood, not for 
‘the wood.’} Soin the passage from the hymn to Aphrodite 


* Decharme, ‘ Mythologie de la Gréce antique.’ Paris: 1879, 
+ Ruskin. 
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cited by Mr. Palgrave: ‘Together with the birth of [the 
‘mountain nymphs] are born pine trees or tall oaks, fair, 
‘ flourishing on the lofty mountains of the immortals; and 
‘these mortals never cut with iron. But when the fated 
‘ death has reached them, first these fair trees dry up on the 
‘ ground, and the bark perishes round them and the sprays 
‘ fall, and the soul [of the nymph] at the same moment quits 
‘the sunlight,’ we feel conclusively it is for that flitting 
spirit rather than for pine or oak, however fair, that the 
Greek poet lamented. And while imagination—or it may be 
faith—was focussed upon its own handiwork of fables and 
legends, men yielded only a surplus attention to actualities 
of leaf or stem, of blossom and fruit, of running water or 
white-crested wave, and the intellectual appreciation of 
landscape was fettered to its rudimentary phase. 

It was with the rise of pastoral poetry that perceptions of 
nature, hitherto exceptional and only here and there dis- 
eernible in the art of earlier days, seem to have quickened 
to new life. A keener appreciation of nature as a back- 
ground to human life found expression in the Idyllic poets. 
‘What seems conscious sensibility to nature now reveals 
‘itself,’ says Mr. Palgrave, prefacing his fragmentary land- 
scape-scenes taken from Theocritus and the poets of the 
Greek Anthology. And the elder French historian of art* 
points out that ‘avec la décadence de la poésie les versifi- 
‘cateurs s’étendent complaisamment et hors de propos sur 
‘les descriptions de la nature, qui dans les ouvrages des 
‘anciens n’occupaient qu’une place restreinte et faisaient 
‘ corps avec le sujet ...,’ while, as regarded pictorial repre- 
sentations in the reign of Augustus, ‘ Ludius, selon Pline, 
‘ introduisit 4 Rome l’usage de décorer les intérieurs par 
* des vues de scénes champétres,’ and landscape proper, traité 
isolement, established itself, the germ of landscapes to come 
in the centre of Latin civilisation. 

So in art and in literature those transition stages have 
been recorded when features and objects of nature, super- 
fluous to symbolic significance, meaningless as emblems or 
suggestions of mythical personifications, were assuming a 
place of importance, arresting men’s fancy and forming new 
alliances with the human life at once of fact and of fiction ; 
when nature, emancipating herself from the servitude of 
symbolism, discarding all mythical disguises, was claiming 
her right to pictorial treatment, to presentment, if it were 





* Deperthes, ‘ Histoire de l’Art du Paysage.’ 
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only as framework to a central human theme, in her own 
shapes and forms and colours. 

The tendency to recognise her claim can in truth be 
divined in remoter ages. ‘Singular developements of 
‘landscape in poetry were displayed,’ we are told, ‘long 
‘ before the Christian era in the Indian Vedas, in the epics 
‘ Ramayana and Mahabharata, and with greater fulness in 
‘the poems of Kalidasa, contemporaneous with Virgil and 
‘ Horace...’ And in the plates, drawn from many sources, 
with which M. Creuzer illustrated his history of ancient 
religions, an inclination to dwell not alone on the decorative 
but on the pictorial aspect of landscape backgrounds is 
clearly manifest. In the section devoted to images of 
Indian devotion, the delineation of tree and flower, of 
outlined wave, of the curving or pinnacled summits of hills, 
of herb-fringed rocks, of reed-bordered, lotus-carpeted 
waters, and grass-tufted foregrounds, more than preludes 
the sentiment of those landscapes seen through open door 
or wide window in the sacred pictures of early Italian 
art. Where, as in Plate xiii., a divine Mother and Child 
are seated beneath the ornamented architecture of an open 
court, beyond whose high boundary of sharply defined foliage 
a wide lake washes the shores of distant hills while from 
the wooded height two giant palms upraise dark silhouettes 
against a blank monotony of cloudless sky, the emotional 
resemblance becomes almost hauntingly complete. 

Yet it was not until, with the lapse of centuries, nature- 
gods had been finally dethroned that the tendency 
formularised itself into the aim of Western art. The old 
deities were dead—the immortals had put on mortality— 
woods, streams, and mountain were depeopled of their 
spiritual denizens. Myths survived only as allegories, the 
faiths of a past world had become the fables of a new. And 
the impulse towards the pictorialisation of nature expanded 
in a closely knit association with the recognition of the 
relationship nature bore no longer to gods, but to man—to 
his activities, toils, and pleasures, to his imaginations and 
his emotions. 

Christianity had secularised and deconsecrated earth, pro- 
hibited its worship, and anathematised its worshippers. 
But earth, if it lost its devotees, gained in their place its 
lovers ; and the eyes of men found ever in her a new beauty 
and a new grace. All in vain austere preachers emphasised 
the declamation of the Hebrew king, reasserting the worth- 
lessness of ephemeral treasures; of grasses that wither and 
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of flowers that fade. The love men bore to transient and 
perishing beauty increased rather than declined. The art 
of gardens—the living landscape—an art pre-eminently 
cultivated in the East, had spread westwards. The joy of 
‘ pleasant places,’ planted with trees, watered with fountains, 
made fragrant with herbs, variegated with flowers, became a 
characteristic of medieval civilisation. As an active senti- 
ment it invaded medieval art. Even the saints, renegades 
to the contempt of the temporal world inculcated by desert 
ascetics, conspired with the human instinct of their day. 
‘ Yea,’ wrote Brother Leo of Assisi, ‘ he [Francis| said that 
‘brother gardener ought always to make a fair little garden, 
‘ setting and planting therein of all sweet-smelling herbs 
‘and of all herbs that do bring forth fair flowers . . . for 
‘love of Him that is called the “ flower of the field ” and 
‘the lily of the valley.”’ But rose trellis and clipped 
hedge, smooth lawn, clear stream, the flowers and herbs ‘ so 
‘ deep that the horses sank in them,’ the orchard close, the 
daisied greensward, the fair wooded valleys, the hawthorn 
brakes, the moss tapestried grotto—all the scenery dear to 
the chivalric romance, to the authors of ‘ Aucassin and 
‘ Nicolette,’ of the romances of the Arthurian cycle, to a 
William of Lorris or a Vasco de Lobeira, were still but a 
phase—a narrow phase—in the progress of thought. The 
features of nature tamed, cultivated, and enclosed, the land- 
scape mood medizvalism may have inherited from the land- 
scape moods of Roman poets with their meadow scenes, 
their soft hillside slopes, purple with grape vines, their 
apple-red orchards and white poplar shades, were to hold no 
monopoly of men’s hearts. New methods of treatment-— 
especially tracked by Mr. Ruskin in those fifteenth-century 
manuscripts, which ‘represent in a central manner’ the 
landscape art of the time—heralded new developements in 
the choice of themes. As the coloured chequer (which in 
fourteenth-century manuscripts had superseded the gold 
backgrounds of the thirteenth) gave way in turn to the blue 
skies of the fifteenth century, other analogous changes in 
the landscape backgrounds of pictures at large everywhere 
asseverated the latent bent of men’s minds towards a freer 
appropriation, an enlarged apprehension, of nature. Painted 
landscape emancipating itself from its inherited traditions 
of symbolic form, allegorical formula, and archaic conven- 
tion, multiplying its provinces and extending its horizons, 
inaugurated at length the establishment of principles of 
Imitation as opposed to those of symbolic art; while 
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literary landscape—from Dante’s time onwards—emerged 
from its place as ‘mere background, and became pointedly 
‘ united with human emotion . . . this conception (though 
‘not always expressed) yet rarely henceforth fails to make 
‘ itself felt in poetry.’ 

But this new period of art—defined by Mr. Ruskin as the 
Imitative Period—inclined in no wise towards uniformity, 
the high road bifurcated. Sections were severed from sections 
by chasms as deep as those dividing modern life from the 
life of antiquity. As the history of modern landscape, 
exemplifying men’s attitude towards nature, has been told 
and retold, from its birth amongst the great Venetians of 
the sixteenth century, through all its vicissitudes, its eclipse 
in the country of its pristine glory, through all its journeys 
southward and northward, to the schools of Flanders, Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, the tendency to naturalism and the 
tendency towards idealism are the landmarks of criticism. 
As it gained foothold more and more as a genre & part, we 
see everywhere men standing at the place where two ways 
meet; year by year, each choosing for himself his path, 
consciously or unawares, according to the dictates of personal 
temperament or the incitement of contemporary fashion, 
electing for the ultimate goal of his art the presentment of 
a conception or the reproduction of a material actuality ; 
each according to his choice, some, in truth, consistently, 
but many with devious backward wanderings, developing the 
traditions of what historians designate as le paysage 
historique, where theme and scene are alike transposed into 
an imaginary harmony of dignity and sentiment appropriate 
to the ideal of both; or following the contrary school of 
le paysage champétre, where the literal and exact present- 
ment of common surroundings and familiar aspects of river 
and hillside, of village, wood, and field, is the primary 
purpose and prevalent intention of the artist. And in the 
seventeenth century the general reader, unmindful of finer 
distinctions, finds a landmark none can miss in the divergent 
tendencies of thought which reached their climax, on the 
one hand, in ‘l’empire de Spiritualisme,’ the artificial 
idealisms of Claude, Poussin, and Salvator Rosa; on the 
other in ‘l’empire de Naturalisme,’ the works of the Dutch 
School, ‘Vart protestant, bourgeois, populaire.’* M. Fro- 
mentin has summed up, as critic, painter, and writer, the 
contrasts of those two schools of thought—realist and 


* Viardot. 
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idealist—where the roadways severed, a severance of which 
the manifestations are emphasised by all modern art. 


‘Tl existait une habitude de penser hautement, grandement, un art 
qui consistait 4 faire choix des choses, & les embellir, 4 les rectifier, . 
qui apercevait la nature comme elle est, mais se plaisait 4 ]a montrer 
comme elle n’est pas.’ 

Moreover nature was wholly subordinate in point of interest 
to man. 

‘ A peine la considérait-on comme un cadre qui devait diminuer et 
disparaitre de lui-méme dés que homme y prenait place. Tout était 
élimination et synthése. .. . A l'heure qui est [the seventeenth century ] 
il s’agit de rendre a chaque chose son intérét, de remettre homme a 
sa place et au besoin de se passer de lui. . . . Le moment est venu 
de penser moins, de viser moins haut, de regarder plus prés, d’observer 
mieux. . . . Désormais le génie consistera 4 ne rien préjuger, & ne 
pas savoir qu’on sait, & se laisser surprendre par son modéle. Quant 
it embellir, jamais; 4 ennoblir, jamais; 4 chitier, jamais: autant de 
mensonge ou de peine inutile. . . . Le but est d’imiter ce qui est, de 
faire aimer ce qu’on imite. Le style a pour loi d’¢tre sincére, pour 
obligation d’étre véridique.’ 

In its fulfilment of the obligation, the century of Dutch 
art, reaching maturity without a childhood, and dying 
almost without a decadence, illustrates the first decisive 
adoption by a national art of an attitude towards nature 
which elsewhere had been mainly individual; the accident 
of personal instinct more than the observance of an abstract 
principle. Holland had, in fact, essayed the application of 
Montaigne’s often-quoted aspiration. ‘ Si i’étois du mestier,’ 
said M. Michel, of the artists of the day, ‘ ie naturaliserois 
‘Vart autant comme ils artialisent la nature.’ Dutchart, in 
very fact, applied the rules and processes of simple and 
sincere portraiture to landscape. Accuracy in detail existed 
already, such accuracy of detail as that cited by Mr. Ruskin 
in the veins of Leonardo’s agate, the vine leaves and borage 
blossoms of Titian, Veronese’s birch-tree stems, Bellini’s ivy- 
leaved toadflax. But the process of naturalisation required 
not only truth of detail but truth of effect, and moreover it 
required a recognisable truth of effect. Its themes were 
chosen and adjusted to these new aims. Subjects of which 
the truth of representation—being objective—would be 
apparent to the world at large, were substituted for subjects 
whose truth of representation—subjective truth to the 
painter’s conception—could only be conjectural so far as 
other men were concerned. The standard of the inward 
vision of the idealist admitted of no positive verification— it 
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possessed no unqualified definition, it could be neither 
measured nor limited. The veracity of its embodiment, 
analogous to the veracity of a man who recounts the dream 
he has dreamed, remained a matter for the individual con- 
science. What one age or one man accepted as the ideal 
of natural beauty was controverted by another, repudiated 
by a third; there was no international code to formulate its 
laws. The Dutch schoolmen abandoned it. Their standard 
was actuality (within the necessary limits of technical pos- 
sibilities), their purpose a literal transcription; the truth 
they advocated was a truth not of faith but of sight and of 
knowledge, a truth of representation to be tested by com- 
parisons with truths of visible realities. They abjured 
scenes and effects in nature which, by virtue of some rarity 
of beauty, some brilliant caprice of atmospheric transfigura- 
tion, produce the sensation of illusion; impressions of earth 
as if seen through a rainbow of prismatic mist, under cloud- 
illuminated skies which reproduce the phantasmagoria of 
dream visions, had no part or lot in their scheme of selec- 
tion. They painted and repainted earth in its most familiar 
semblances, its most accustomed moods, its most habitual 
features. They painted these sanely, seriously, and calmly, 
without languor, fever, excitement, or worship. Regarding 
the life of man not in its improbable heroisms but in its 
certain humanity ; man not as saint or demi-god, but as man 
going about his daily routine of toil or pleasure; they 
painted nature—skies, water, tree and field—from a kindred 
level. Their river was the river of the angler, in whose 
depths no naiads dwell. Their pasture was the pasture of 
the agriculturist, their meadow the meadow of the cattle- 
grazer, whose blossoms lure no Proserpine to Hades. Their 
harbour is the haven of commerce; their sea is a navigable 
ocean, the sea of the fisherman and the merchant and the 
war fleet, whose westering waves will never wash the shores 
of distant Avalon ; their foam is of the sand-tinted spray, 
it carries no possible flowering of divinity within its iri- 
descent whiteness. Their pictures invite the onlooker to 
see; they forbid him to think, even more they forbid him 
to feel. 

That such realism, naturalism, materialism—call it what 
men will—of Dutch art should be perpetnully modified by 
the personal temperament of each individual artist was 
inevitable, and each great painter made his own rent in the 
ordered tissue of general characteristics. The special ability 
of the man—that great stumbling-block to the breadth of 
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genius, the power of doing one thing superlatively well— 
determined then as now the choice of themes to all the 
leaders of the new mode. Ruysdaél’s recurrent ravine and 
waterfall, the darknesses of his noondays; the luminous 
yellow sunlight, the ‘dorure continuelle ’ of Cuyp; the 
moonlights, twilights, and dusks of Van der Neer; the 
forest and the forest road of Hobbema; the ice scenes of 
Isaac van Ostade, are as headings to the page of Dutch art 
to every passer-by of picture galleries—the convenient 
satchwords of every student’s manual, of every exhibition 
catalogue. But if each artist painted each in his own genre, 
still the essential qualities of Dutch art remain. If the 
dominance of tendencies other than realistic makes itself 
felt, now here now there, with a force which justifies Eugéne 
Fromentin in his assertion that for the superiority of Ruys- 
daél to his compatriots ‘cette cause suffit; il y a dans le 
‘ peintre un homme qui pense et dans chacun de ses ouvrages 
‘une conception . . . que toujours il a quelque chose 
‘ d’important 4 vous dire ;’ which caused another eulogist, 
M. Viardot, to write that in the landscapes of Adrian Van 
de Velde ‘vous avez sous les yeux une idylle comme 
‘ Pécrivait un Théocrite ou un Virgile néerlandais,’ that in 
Van der Neer we have ‘ le poéte des nuits,’ the school, as a 
school, is nevertheless, for the unprofessional eye, pre- 
eminently the school of esthetic materialism—a luminous 
materialism—of art. The painting of matter, of its form 
and of its colour, is the aim of which, the longer we look, we 
become most conscious. Even in their great mastership of 
light-painting—and the painting of light for most of us 
represents in landscape what the ‘ painting of expression 
‘ represents in the human countenance ’—light still assumes 
its least ideal presentment. We feel that it is merely, or 
rather primarily, regarded as the accessory of material 
objects, that it is treated as the revelation of things in con- 
tradistinction to that revolutionised and spiritualised realism 
of modern days in whose gospel things are emphatically 
regarded in a subordinate rdle as the revelation of light. 
Moreover, there will always be a minority—possibly a too 
exacting minority by whom because much has been 
given more is demanded—who will be aware of a radical 
incompleteness in the quality of their reality. The sight of 
nature cannot be, without a definite loss of actuality, 
divorced from the sensation of nature; the sensation of the 
great under-vibrations, the under-currents of forces beneath 
forces ; sensations of the mystery of woods; of the excite- 
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ment of colours; of the fundamental infinity beneath the 
apparently transient; of the inflexible stability of laws 
beneath the eternal change of their manifestations. The 
representations that evoke no such sensations—which are 
as integral a part of the effect of landscape as any of the 
effects of outward sight—may be as materialism true, but 
are as realism inadequate ; a realism of the eye but not a 
realism of the emotions. Such pictures move us, indeed, 
but they move us as pictures only, for the sake of the paint- 
ing not for the sake of the thing painted. The leaves of 
the heavily foliaged summer trees never rustle in our ears 
as we listen ; the wind of the sea is in the sails, but no salt 
is upon our lips; meadowsweet and clover blossom in the 
fields, but no fragrance of their blossoming drifts through 
the air. The scene, in a word, is for us always in its 
frame upon the wall. The painter with ‘l’obligation d’étre 
‘ véridique ’ upon his shoulders may have seen it, may 
strictly have regarded nature as God made it, though 
perhaps with that sloth of the eye which in many an artist 
causes it to reject all images except those to which long 
custom has habitualised attention; with that partial blind- 
ness with which long search for the ‘ paintable’ in things 
indues a man with respect to the infinite residue of things 
unpaintable. We, too, looking upon his work as he upon 
nature’s, see his pictures, ‘obligation d’étre véridique’ 
being no less binding on the eye of the spectator than on the 
hand of the painter, and we see them—criticism apart—as 
pictures are made. Marvels of consummate skill, marvels 
as counterfeit images, but marvels only of canvas, brush, and 
palette. They lack the one thing necessary to that realism 
which is more than material, that unapparent actuality, 
‘ cette qualité supréme de l’art—la vie.’ 

But if in the greatest art school of the seventeenth cen- 
tury materiality in landscape asserted an almost uncontested 
supremacy amongst the rank and file of artists, the landscape 
of literature, the Italianised literature of Western Europe, 
differed, so far as realism was concerned, no whit from the 
conventional landscapes of the romance writers of earlier 
epochs, while the perpetual subordination of nature to man, 
its exclusive use as a decorative setting to thought, emotion, 
or action, is as clearly marked. In prose the armoured 
figures of Arthurian knights, the grey-clad love-pilgrims of 
a William of Lorris, the enchanteresses of Vasco de Lobeira 
and his translator and continuator Montalvo, had disappeared 
from the scene to give place to new dramatis persone who, 
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whether or not to the manner born, wore the pastoral garb 
and spoke the Arcadian tongue as in the typical prose 
pastorals, the ‘Diana’ of Montemajor, or Sir Philip 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ But although the human costume had 
altered its fashion, the point of view from which the land- 
scape background was surveyed remained substantially the 
same. It was a landscape belonging to that division of 
imaginative invention which at its highest water-mark is 
fanciful rather than ideal, and at its lowest preludes and an- 
ticipates the apotheosis of artificiality achieved in its full 
perfection by the art of eighteenth-century France. 

It has its own note. The human element is more and 
more intricately and deliberately blent into the scenes of 
nature around. 

‘. . . In this place work a quicksand, 
And over it a shallow, smiling water, 
And his ship ploughing it .. ’ 


So Aspasia, passion-struck as Ariadne, in whose place she 
pictures herself, would have the scene of Theseus’s depart- 
ing portrayed. 
‘, . . And let all about me 

Tell that I am forsaken .. . 

. And the trees about me 
Let them be dry and leafless, let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges; and behind me 
Make alla desolation. Look, look, wenches, 
A miserable life of this poor picture.’ 


So the spirit of the time, with regard to such harmonies of 
pictorial art, is embodied, and if in the pastorals, truly, such 
passion has no place, the principle of harmonising nature 
and life, the effort to ‘strike a sad soul into senseless pic- 
‘ tures, when sadness is in question, to substitute gaiety for 
sadness when life shifts its keynote to gladness, is no less 
their aim. A growing accent, too, of a certain literalness is 
discernible in the very height of their unreality. The scenes 
are depicted with an assumed accuracy of detail where 
shadows of thick and leafy myrtles fall in the midst of little 
meadows, spotted more than sorrowful thoughts could 
desire with fine golden flowers. Shepherds and shepherd- 
esses loiter in fields traversed by the azure of clear-pebbled, 
winding streams, fringed with green sycamores and full- 
foliaged birches, and the grain is at hand to yield up its 
desired fruit when a little gale of wind blows the wheat up 
and down, now in green and now in yellow colours. Lovers 
rest in pastures whose rose thickets add such a ruddy show 
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as though the field were bashful at its own beauty. They 
enter watered valleys where many less trees, twining about 
the greater, and the golden-coloured flowers of the one, 
woven as it were with the green boughs of the other, made 
a goodly sight and delight. But, throughout, myrtle and 
sycamore, grain in its green youth or yellow maturity, 
blueness of river and waterpool, flush of rose blossom, and 
gilt embroidery of climbing flowers, are merely the exquisitely 
devised framework to those china figures which in pastoral 
prose, play, or lyric represent ‘ ]’étre humain.’ Even Andrew 
Marvel, true lover of the earth, familiar and intimate lover 
as few men are—(‘ No leaf does tremble in the wind, Which 
‘I, returning, cannot find ’?)—cannot divest garden, park, or 
meadow of that same tincture of intrusive humanity. With 
his own mower he sees in all the mirror of his own thought: 
‘My mind was once the true survey 

Ot all these meadows fresh and gay, 

And in the greenness of the grass 

Did see its hopes as in a glass.’ 
And so in the works of one and all of his pastoral prede- 
cessors and contemporaries the spectator of nature is for 
ever in the picture he makes of her. Earth is simply— 
almost solely —regarded in its relationship to a sentiment, 
as the environment befitting the portrayal of a person- 
ality, as the stage for the enacting of a love-scene or grief- 
scene of human emotion. Tree, leaf, fruit, and flower, and 
herb are in the picture not because they exist, far less as 
they exist (the touch of exaggeration, the fields whose blades 
of grass ‘had a flower on either side,’ is seldom wholly 
absent), but because they are needed to supply the requisite 
touch of colour to the décor du thédtre of the pastoral play- 
actor, to accentuate, as they do with the unfailing instinct for 
effect characteristic of their best days, the gaiety of fantastic 
melancholies, or the decorative sadness of lamenting lover 
or forsaken lady, to point a metaphor or institute a com- 
parison of compliment. 

It is not a long day’s journey from such fancy landscapes 
of imaginative literature, from the sylvan scenes, the wood- 
lands and groves, where Silvanus wept or Pyrocles wooed, 
from Marvel’s sheepcotes and meadows and gardens of 
flower-beds and cut lawns—although as century merges into 
century there is some faint and intermittent foreboding of 
the healthless self-consciousness of years to be—to that 
school of French painting of the first three quarters of the 
eighteenth century, of which the influence was destined to 
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leave as clear, if not as indelible, a mark upon the pages of 
esthetic history as that left by the Dutch painters of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the French renaissance a new phase of imaginative 
landscape was to supplant the elder transcendental idealism 
of her two master-painters of the preceding century, Claude 
Lorrain and Poussin. It was a phase which may be dis- 
tinguished as the idealism of artificiality. In the ideal 
landscape of le paysage historique, it is still possible to 
trace some elemental affinities with the long-past phase of 
symbolic art in its attitude of mind towards nature. 
Symbolism—the symbolism of days when, as it has been 
described, the imagination of the world, like the Holy Chile, 
held in its hands the Creator’s globe—regarded nature as 
‘the apparent picture of unapparent realities.’ The idealist 
after something of the same manner regarded nature as 
the apparent embodiment of unapparent ideals: ideals of 
what nature should be represented as being, a perfection of 
symmetry, of harmony, of grace, dignity, and beauty. For, 
the vision of gods secreted in her forms he substituted the 
visions, the conceptions of his own imaginations of sur- 
passing excellence. He occupied himself, not as men of old 
with the relationship of nature to the divinities of earth, air, 
and flood, but with its relationship to these creations of his 
own mind, superimposed by him on nature. Persistently, 
though clothed outwardly in a far other and almost unrecog- 
nisable garb, one root principle was persistently—as it is 
the way of all root principles—playing its undying part in 
Time’s long masquerade. The fixed habit of dwelling upon 
nature in its connexion with things outside, within or 
beyond itself, was still active, if incognito, and the result 
was, in kind if not in degree, the same. The mental vision 
transformed, nullified, or obliterated the vision of the eye, 
and readjusted, according to its own will, that exterior 
aspect of the earth for which we have been taught to claim 
a presumptuous monopoly of reality. Indeed, the sense of 
sight, dual in its mental and physical qualities, was destined 
in matters of art to prove as a house divided against itself; 
the intellectual and ideal conception of nature warring 
continuously, with many alternating episodes of defeat and 
of victory, over the exterior perceptions of the eye. And if 
in some instances the conflict was suspended, if in a 
Turnerian painting or in a Wordsworthian descriptive 
passage, the imaginative conception by force of a rare 
instinct of intuitive truth was wholly at one with the 
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actuality of which it was the counterpart, where no severance, 
no dividing line, is traceable between the image thought and 
the image seen, such perfect equilibrium is for the most part 
strictly confined to the possession of the few whose genius 
bears a double face of truth. It must be counted with apart, 
and the predominance of the impulses of conception or per- 
ception must broadly be accepted as determining the classi- 
fication of the majority of individual artists, relegating 
them to the ranks of idealism, or assigning them their place 
amongst the schools of realism. 

But if the elder painters were, as we may conceive, 
removed from nature’s actualities by the spiritual barrier of 
an imaginative ideal, the painters of the eighteenth century 
were severed from her by that far more insurmountable 
barrier, an artificial idealism. They were as actors playing 
their parts in a play within a play, the copy of a 
copy, twice removed from life. Their forest glades, their 
woodland lawns were but as a ‘scéne agreste au rideau 
‘ vert.’ The last note, even to its last echo, of romance, had 
died away—romance with its passions good and evil, with 
its hates of the sword and its loves of body, soul, and spirit, 
its red-handed faiths and its white-shrined worships, had 
passed into the land of the forgotten, its claim to be believed 
in as the ideal reality was once and for all repudiated. 
The serene and sunny seriousness of early pastoral senti- 
ment, the faint aroma of chivalry still clinging to its skirts, 
had wholly evaporated, its claim to be accepted as the ideal 
of sentimental fancy had been for ever and aye set aside. 
But the genius of French wit, the wit at once brilliant, fri- 
volous, and keen, the wit of fans and rouge-pots and flowers 
and knives, invented as its characteristic pastime in place of 
romance and pastoral, the fairy tale. In that creation of 
a world of tinsel imagination, of elaborate grace, of sharp- 
edged sous-entendre, of delicate superficiality, of decorative 
unrealities, of all the possible artificiality of loveliness, stage 
prince and stage princess, painted ivories of courtiers, kings, 
marionnette herdsmen and shepherdesses, passed to and fro 
upon an earth unrecognisable in its etherialised super- 
ficiality. In the pictures of Anthony Watteau, the love-poet 
of eighteenth-century painting, the same spirit moves and 
breathes and invents. There Harlequin and Columbine, 
Pierrot and Scaramouche and Mezzotin, and the guitar and 
the mandolin player are the actors, the earth they dwell in 
exists only as in a transformation scene. It is in very 
truth landscape in relation, and in relation only, to love’s 
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lightest play-acting, to the levities of passion, to hearts of 
painted thistledown whose web of life is gossamer set on 
fire with Christmas crackers, with for background ‘ une 
‘terre complice, des bois galants . . . un pays double, 
‘ peuplé de figures qui n’ont que des yeux et des bouches, 
‘une flamme et un sourire.’ It is nature verily seen by 
limelight. A nature of transparent waters leaf-green 
under their tree-canopies of closely interwoven branches, a 
nature of gold-dusted air, of sunlit distances, of faint ruby- 
tinted haze, of emerald-tinged dusks, a nature coloured like 
gems under a film of dew, nature in relation, strict rela- 
tion, not with the life of gods, not with the life of heroes, 
not even with the life of men, but nature in relation to the 
counterfeits of life, the life at second hand, of the Comédie 
Francaise. It is nature, an out-of-door magic lantern 
show, an opal-hued, shifting, sun-shafted fantasia, lovely 
with the loveliness of which soap bubbles are made, where 
the densest network of summer boughs shows rifts through 
which the blue of immeasurably far-off heaven burns like a 
steadfast sapphire, a stable infinity outstretched above the 
playground of the sons and daughters of Time’s most 
ephemeral of days. Yet, and therein lies its distinction 
from all such other artificialities as well as from all the 
calm idealities of a Claude, it is a playground in a ceme- 
tery, it is nature with the scar of a human life drawn across 
the canvas. ‘ L’homme passe au travers de son ceuvre.’§ It 
is the life of Watteau himself, the great painter of little 
things, ‘sombre et mélancolique,’ as his contemporary 
biographer sets him before us; Anthony Watteau, fevered, 
restless, solitary, always conscious that ‘la plus belle des 
‘ fleurs ne dure qu’un matin,’ who paints his scénes galantes 
with the warning, with a sting in the laughter, ‘ Belle, 
‘ n’écoutez rien, Arlequin est un traitre;’ Watteau, the 
piper who plays that others may dance, who spreads the 
feast that others may revel, the singer who sings the love 
songs of other men’s lips, the prince of court painters of 
whom it was said that ‘la pureté de ses meurs lui 
‘ permettoit 4 peine de jouir du libertinage de son esprit,’ 
and who remained to the end the tragic spectator of all 
that riot of grace and glamour, of gaiety and frivolity, of 
the pleasure, the sweetness, the folly and the license of 
which his works are the incarnate, the glorified, and the 
pitiless embodiment. 

Watteau invented in the religion of beauty the canonisa- 
tion of triviality. Other men were swift, even during his 
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lifetime, to fashion themselves letter by letter, line by line, 
upon his invention. ‘II asservit 4 sa maniére, a son gout, a 
‘son optique toute la peinture du xviii® siécle.’ The 
unreality of Watteau’s imagination became the unreality of 
mere invention, the invention of copyists. The ideal in art 
became under their hands definitely transmuted into the 
fanciful in the works of a Lancret or a Pater. Claude 
and the idealists of his school had transposed, it may be 
falsified, nature into a harmony of dignity; it was now 
transposed into a harmony of levity consonant with its 
themes, Fétes Champétres, Fétes Galantes, Rendez-vous, 
Conversations, Entretiens, Lecons, Plaisirs, Bergers, 
Amoureux. ‘ Paysagiste,’ wrote M. de Goncourt, speaking of 
Boucher as the impersonification of the spirit of his time, 
‘ il ne semble avoir d’autre préoceupation que celle de sauver 
* 4 son temps l’ennui de la nature.’ Landscape had reached 
the zenith of voluntary and resolute unveracity of form, 
colour, and sentiment. In the absoluteness of its artificiality 
it triumphed over realism—a realism which in art can be at 
best only relative, comparative, and approximate, a half 
truth inevitably tainted with the fallibility of humanity as 
opposed to those frauds which may attain a perfection 
almost unadulterated by any admixture of truth. 

M. André Michel has sketched succinctly the succeeding 
phase of landscape when the old order died amidst the 
clamours of the Revolution, when the knife of the guillotine 
had done its work, and the painters of the Republic, 
Valenciennes and his ‘continuateurs,’ had established the 
new classicism with its regulated compositions, its ‘ choix 
‘ de sujets propres a embellir le paysage.’ But Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau with his famous ‘discovery of nature,’ Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre with his demand for new terms, a new 
phraseology for use in ‘l'art nouveau de rendre la nature’ 
(‘nos premiers maitres paysagistes en littérature,’ as Eugéne 
Fromentin calls them), had not sown the seed of doctrine in 
vain. In the very city where artificiality had reigned in all 
its tinsel glories, spreading its infection far and wide 
through the whole arena of what has been called ‘ l’Europe 
‘francaise du xviii® siécle,’ naturalism in its most com- 
plete duality was to be reborn. Claude [b. 1600], Watteau 
[b. 1684], Corot [b. 1796]—the three names may well stand 
out for the lay reader of all histories of modern art as 
typical artists of three of the greatest schools of post- 
renaissance painting. In Claude the imagination of the 
seventeenth century reached its height of idealism; in 
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Watteau the eighteenth-century fancy its height of arti- 
ficiality. In the school which counted Corot, Théodore 
Rousseau, Jules Dupré, Diaz, Troyon, Daubigny as its 
apostles and disciples, the nineteenth century marked a 
new epoch in naturalism—the naturalism at once material 
and spiritual of a group of men, ‘les éperdus de vérité,’ 
in whose conceptions of actuality the recognition of the 
outward realities of earth’s body were wedded with the 
recognition of the realities of that vital principle which for 
want of a more explicit designation mystics of all lands and 
ages have metaphorically denominated as earth’s soul. 

For some few men, for perhaps some fewer women, nature 
possesses, and must always have possessed, the secret of 
awakening an insatiable passion. In her finite and sub- 
stantial nearness, in her infinite and vital remoteness, in the 
nearness of a leaf that a man may sever from its stem, hold 
in his hand, crush, tear, or scorch out of its living semblance ; 
in the helplessness of a plant which he may rear from its 
birth, cherish, or destroy; in the evasiveness of that life 
principle which germinated for that leaf’s fashioning, which 
intersected its surface with traceries of delicate veining, 
which bent it to right or to left, cut its edges into one pattern 
or another, wove its special texture, dyed its special colour, 
men have found a double magnet for their love. Nature has 
been to them as it were at once a familiar affection and an 
unattainable desire—a thing within man’s hand and beyond 
his reach. For know her as a man may, know her touch to 
touch, her flowers to his lips, her mosses to his feet, her 
breath upon his eyelids, there remains for eternity one step 
beyond the utmost step his foot has trodden, one inmost 
kernel of her heart’s shut core his search will never unclose, 
one secret of secrets his ear, though he has listened, though 
he may listen yet, through uncounted centuries, will never 
surprise. Matter as inscrutable as spirit lives her own life, 
barred, embattlemented, locked from his understanding, and 
never for one single moment can he bridge over the fathom- 
less chasm dividing his life from hers. Nature is around, 
behind, above him; she stands before him face to face—Isis— 
‘mére de la vie,’ needing no veil, because though he gaze 
for ever upon her very features, gazing, his eyes are blind. 

‘, , . Sweet to her sweet may say, 
I take you to my inmost heart, my true ! 
Ah, fool! but there is one heart you 
Shall never take him to.’ 


So earth eludes man’s grasp, a ‘ whole God’s breadth apart,’ 
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even from her best beloved, even from those elect whom she 
admits to her most intimate communion. 

And it is the consciousness, the felt presence of some such 
duality—a duality in unity—of passion; the passion 
possessive for the near, the passion of invincible craving 
for the far, that has stamped its impress as never perhaps 
before in the same measure of intensity upon the greater 
pictures of the greater painters of nineteenth-century France. 
What they derived from the Dutch masters of the seven- 
teenth century, what they learnt from the English landscapes 
of Constable and Bonnington, may have been much or may 
have been little—critics differ. But what they felt, the 
feeling with which they were able to inspire others, was their 
own, and with them, realists not only of sight but of sensa- 
tion, landscape definitively entered upon that phase which 
most specially and distinctively expressed an attitude of 
men’s minds towards nature unknown to past ages. They 
were content to set aside, if it were but for a while, that all- 
intrusive, everywhere encroaching, thought of human life. 
They viewed the field not for its reaping, harrowing, 
ploughing, the wood not for what passes in its shadows, 
the road not its travellers. They saw the day, not its 
actions; they saw the night, not what lies in it; the earth, 
not its wayfarers, life, death, joy, and sadness. 

And as they regarded the outward forms of tree, hill, 
plain, and wave, simply, and as they are in and for them- 
selves—trees that transport one’s thoughts to primeval 
forests; an earth evoking visions of what earth was before 
man came into it, of what earth will be when man has once 
more passed away from it—so they regarded the effects of 
storm and calm, of sun and dusk and shade, that give its 
mood to the scene. They made no fanciful ascriptions of 
human sentiment to free elemental forees—the point of 
view from which men endued nature with their own 
attributes, moral or volitional, or passionnel (‘ And there’s 
‘a rock lies watching under water’), was unknown to their 
art. To them a rock was bare, or it may chance clothed 
with sea-weed, brown, coral-tinted, or verdant. It lay dry 
and rugged under the blueness or greyness of summer or 
winter skies, or was washed by the innumerable ripples of 
great unruffiled waves. It was starred with the red life of 
anemones, emblazoned with the pattern of motionless 
limpets, or spotted with the fragile shells, yellow and olive- 
green, of slow-crawling sea-snails. But it was still for them 
a rock insentient, unconscious of the waves that beat on it, 
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of the keels that are splintered upon its edges, of the human 
hands that cling and the human lives that perish around it, 
For them nature had her own moods; she could dispense 
with those of humanity. She was no longer as clay on the 
potter’s wheel to be moulded at will; no longer a passive 
neutrality to be utilised in art for the expression of the 
artist’s own narrow individuality. And although the change 
was but slowly progressive, although in the works of this 
man or that the mood of the landscape was still and often 
little more than the mood of the painter, a chapter—an 
autobiographical canvas—of personal emotion—‘Ce sont 
‘icy mes fantaisies, par lesquelles je ne tache point a donner 
‘& cognoistre les choses mais moy,’ as the philosopher con- 
fessed with the frank eoigsm of his broad humanism; 
although still in the works of others, the mood of the land- 
scape may be but an embodiment of an abstract mood, im- 
personal perhaps, but imagined if not shared by the painter ; 
a mood summarised in a shadow, or elaborated in a sunset, 
the new mode of thought, the new effort to set nature before 
us free from the alloy of human sentiment, is plainly ap- 
parent. And for the first time in the long record of art, 
eyes, fretted with the passing by of jostling humanity, could 
seek in landscape-painting the same sensation of indefinable 
repose nature itself bestows upon those who are its lovers. 

Undoubtedly, in this very quality they forfeit certain 
attractions for certain other sections of the picture-public. 
They illustrate precisely that divorce between nature and 
man Mr. Palgrave so urgently deprecates; the absence of 
‘that union with human feeling which, whether by way of 
‘sympathy or contrast, art itself and the human soul always 
‘imperatively call for.’ But in so speaking, Mr. Palgrave 
speaks as a man of literature, as poet and critic of poetry, 
rather than as the single-minded picture seer, and the land- 
scapes which leave him cold may bring a far other message 
to other eyes. 

It is, indeed, undeniable that pure realistic naturalism is 
a mode commending itself with greater force to the artist 
than to the writer. In English literature, great as is its 
wealth in descriptive passages, it is not easy to find parallels 
to the nature realism of French landscape art. Amongst 
the extracts given by Mr. Palgrave few could stand the test 
of careful analysis, without disclosing man beneath the 
landscape. Words disengage themselves with difficulty from 
the lips that utter them; their associations, their traditions 
cling to man. Moreover, painted landscape appeals to the 
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sense of sight no less than the actual scene it represents. 
Descriptive landscape appeals to the mind, to the intellectual 
faculty of creating for ourselves an interior vision corre- 
sponding to that of the writer. And for the most of 
us it is not by the way of the mind, but by the path of 
the senses, that we make our closest approaches to nature. 
The smell of the flowering clover, the sound of winds in the 
poplar-boughs, the touch of sun-warm turf as we lie on it, 
bring us nearer far to earth than all the mental images of 
the blurred pink and grey-green summer meadows behind 
high-hedged lanes, nearer than any verse which tells of the 
rustle and stir of leaves, or of the sheep-cropped downs. 
Aud, in antithesis to the Scripture’s sentence of banishment, 
if flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, it 
would seem equally that mind and imagination cannot 
inherit that lesser kingdom of God—earth. 

Thus it would appear that, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, the inirusion of the human element, of the writer’s 
selfhood in some form or another into landscape, adds a 
more vivid interest to the scene. And with many the point 
of view from which the artist, be he painter or poet, has 
regarded nature; the detection of a man’s own character- 
istics of mind or mood in the characteristics of his perceptive 
sapacities, will challenge an attention outrivalling that 
accorded to the manner after which he has presented nature. 
We may never have seen the scenes upon which he has 
looked, but we may well have shared bis feelings with 
regard to them by virtue of the common kinship of our 
common clay. There we stand on the same ground and 
are aware of kindred experiences. The appeal of humanity 
to humanity is a surer mode of obtaining a sympathetic 
response than any appeal based upon the sympathy a simple 
presentment of nature—of earth and its phenomena—un- 
diluted by alien admixture of emotion or thought, evokes 
from the majority of men, whose interests are distinctly 
more centred on ethics than art. And thus it may 
be that judgements of landscape, either painted or de- 
scribed, will be unconsciously founded more upon affinities 
and similarities of temperament and standpoint than upon 
the guidance of technically educated faculties of the eye of 
the picture seer or the cultivated capacities of criticism in 
the reader. The artist who sees nature and draws from it 
an impression steeped in the dyes, impregnated by the 
atmosphere of his own restlessness or serenity, his own sad- 
ness or gaiety of mind, may produce a picture so meta- 
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morphosed by his personality of fancy, that it may bear as 
little relation to truth as a dream to life. But the force of 
its appeal to other men’s appreciation is not thereby neces- 
sarily lessened, for they, too, have dreamt dreams. Dreams 
are as integral a part of common life and as universal 
almost as sleep; moreover they are as recognisable. And 
to those whose dreams are set in a like key, whose imagina- 
tion or emotional temperament is of the same race, the 
artist’s representation will seem an illusion possibly, but an 
illusion suggesting reality with a force reality—which can 
never be wholly real--lacks. Even more, in many an in- 
stance their imagination, travelling the selfsame road, 
supplements the deficiencies of the artist, bringing its own 
contribution of completeness to his shortcomings and _ per- 
fecting his defaults. Following the same track, it does not 
so much as perceive that he has halted behind and that its 
own inner vision alone has reached the goal of his con- 
ception. 

And while to some men the picture remains a blank, 
while with some judgement is passed in accordance with the 
axiom of Rossetti’s critic—‘ Je tiens que quand on ne com- 
‘ prend pas une chose e’est qu’elle ne signifie rien ’—others 
read in the poem more than was written there, and see in 
the painting more than is pictured by it. In poetry, even 
more than in painting, there is in truth a conspiracy of 
imagination with imagination. The impressionist painter 
combining the utmost realism in sight with the utmost 
climax of illusion in method, compels—on the plane of 
physical laws—the spectator to take his share in the creation 
of that optical vision the blots and streaks of colour on the 
canvas are intended to produce. Seen close, his picture is an 
unintelligible blur; seen at due distance it lies like a living 
mirage upon the air, vanishing as phantoms vanish at our 
too near approach, reappearing as we withdraw, with that 
unphantasmal persistence which assures us that it is no 
accidental hallucination but, if one may so express it, a 
permanent apparition, the result of a science of colour and 
light and vision transcending lay analysis. The poet of 
landscape for the most part makes an analogous claim, not 
on the eye but on the mental faculties; he summons our 
imagination, our emotions to connive with his. The 
impressionist painter evokes, where his genius allows it, 
nature as it is, for its own sake, and in its own apparent 
semblance. The poet for the most part evokes nature as the 
hieroglyphic of a human mood, thought, or feeling, a symbol 
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once more as in the religions of dead centuries, or a mere 
medium for emotional expression ; and landscape in litera- 
ture is pre-eminently man as the glass of nature, or by 
inversion, nature as the glass of man. And those scenes of 
nature which, taken from the poets, have in especial be- 
come as household words to thousands, which have printed 
themselves with indelible strokes upon the imaginations of 
a whole world of readers, are in general those fraught with 
some such reflected human emotion (‘ And in our life alone 
‘ does nature live’), Keats in his ‘Ode to the Nightingale’ 
cited by Mr. Palgrave, and in his almost perfect lyric 
‘In a drear-nighted December,’ a lyric crowned with 
cypress if not with laurel—Shelley, in his best-known 
stanzas, written in dejection, call up, as only genius could, 
images of nature. But over her face their own shadows 
fall—grass, thicket, white hawthorn, fading violets and 
frozen tree, ice-bound stream, sea wave and weed and 
sand are interpenetrated with the lassitude, the melancholy, 
the fevered exhaustion of life, where hope, passion and 
the desire of the heart, the soul and the mind are 
sinking on the ebb-tide of the ocean whose further shores 
are the land of the unknown. And it is to the thought 
and feeling of the poet that our response is made—to 
what the forgetfulness of the winter tree meant to Keats, 
to what the vision of the southern waters meant to 
Shelley, to, that is, what was outside, beyond and apart 
from nature. They echo the old cry of sorrow—reiterated 
through all the generations—of sorrow individual to the 
sympathy of sorrow universal, the cry of the sorrower who, 
even while he for ever esteems himself a monopolist of pain, 
appeals to all who pass by, demanding from each a com- 
prehension based upon the experience of all—‘is there any 
‘ sorrow like unto my sorrow?’ and the starting point and 
the goal of the landscape are alike a human emotion. Or, 
it may be, the poet comes a step farther from himself. His 
starting point may chance to be nature, but the changes of 
the carillon ring back to the same note—self. Nature ceases 
to be the mirror of man only to make of man its mirror. 
‘ But now our yew is strook, is fallen, yea, 
To this and that men say... . 


Stirred by its fall—poor destined bark of Dis, 
Along my soul a bruit there is 
Of echoing images. 
Reverberations of mortality 
Spelt backward from its death, to me.’ 
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And, as if to make it yet clearer that the disentangle- 
ment of man and nature is a task words essay in vain, 
even Walt Whitman, lover, worshipper, devotee of nature 
and realism alike and in almost equal measure, cannot 
forget in the apple orchard of spring and the ‘lilac-time’ 
of earth, his soul. Above, below, around are 

‘. . . the blue sky, the grass, the morning drops of dew, 

The lilac scent, the bushes with dark green heart-shaped leaves, 

Wood-violets, the little delicate, pale blossoms called Innocence. .. . 


Springtime is with him and summer is come, but the 
question earth never asks still falls from his lips, 


‘ What is this in it and from it ? 
Thou soul unloosen’d—the restlessness after I know not what.’ 


With Mr. Francis Thompson the felled yew is a sub- 
ordinate theme to that echoing image of mortality ‘ spelt 
‘ backward’ from its death to the poet. With Whitman, 
although for a moment here and there the voices of nature 
might seem to drown all other voices, the spirit of man 
still claims the last word. 

That amongst writers whose landscape scenes are most 
ineradicably infected with an emotional human atmo- 
sphere there occur descriptive passages where all that 
is not nature recedes wholly from sight is undeniable. 
That in the purest pictorial nature-realism the selfhood 
of the artist betrays itself—and character manifests itself 
scarcely less in what a man chooses to look at than in 
what he stamps upon his reproductions of what he has 
seen—is equally true, and analysis in the end must 
confess itself as merely the definition, the indication, of 
tendencies. But to bring home to ourselves the diver- 
gencies of tendencies, to grasp the standpoint of the artist 
and the aim of the writer, to demand of neither that he 
shall give more than from such a standpoint and with such 
an aim it is his to bestow, is to rid ourselves of much 
unintelligent injustice toward both. While as readers or 
picture seers to recognise clearly our own attitude of mind 
toward landscape, the bent of our own perceptive sym- 
pathies, our inclination to use the eyes of the body or the 
eyes of the mind, to see nature with the imagination in its 
relationship to gods or men, or to see it in its actual 
semblance—to see it, as far as may be, as it exists indepen- 
dently of all else besides—is to have gauged the limits and 
lengths of our own appreciative capacity of the artist’s truth 
of representation or the writer's sincerity in description. 
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Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip 
Christopher Count Kénigsmarck. (Now first published 
from the originals.) By W. H. Witxins. 2 vols. 
London: Hutchinson & Co., 1900. 


Gomez twelve years after the Princess Sophia Dorothea 

had been divorced from the Electoral Prince George 
Lewis of Hanover, and consigned to a durance in which 
she remained for nearly twenty years longer—her hopes 
set almost to the last on an escape which only came to her 
with death—the story of her early misfortunes was first 
published to the world. Her relations with Count Kénig- 
smarck, over which an apparently impenetrable veil had 
been cast by the Electoral House that had ruthlessly thrust 
her forth, had been made the theme of a literary effort 
combining with an unmistakeable element of ‘personal 
‘ knowledge ’ the license of treatment familiar to a prac- 
tised writer of historical romance. In 1707 had been 
published ‘the first edition of the supplementary sixth 
volume of Duke Antony Ulric of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel’s 
‘Roman Octavia,’ a roman de longue haleine in the manner 
of the ‘Grand Cyrus,’ or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say in that of the ‘ Princesse de Cléves.? This volume 
contained the allegorical ‘ History of the Princess Solane,’ 
and of her lover Aquilius,* in whom it needed no CEdipus 
to recognise the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea and Philip 
Christopher von Kénigsmarck. Duke Antony Ulric’s hos- 
tility to his kinsfolk of the younger or Brunswick-Liineburg 
line, and to the ambitious Electoral House of Hanover in 
particular, was as notorious as was his friendly interest in 





* In the revised edition of 1712 the name of Solane is altered to 
Rhodogune, and that of Aquilius to Petilins; Cotys (Prince George 
Lewis) becomes Eteocles, and there are several further changes. The 
first edition of the romance is examined by Professor A. Kécher in 
the earlier of the two articles ‘Die Prinzessin von Ahlden’ in Sybel’s 
‘ Historische Zeitschrift’ for 1882, which contain a masterly review of 
the historical evidence bearing on the story of Sophia Dorothea, and 
of the literary versions and perversions through which it has passed. 
Although we cannot follow Professor Kicher in his summary rejection 
of the Kinigsmarck correspondence, we are greatly indebted to the 
guidance of the foremost living authority on the later history of the 
House of Brunswick. The revised edition of Duke Antony Ulric’s 
romance is analysed by J. F. Neigebaur in his disjointed but sug- 
gestive ‘ Eléonore d’Olbreuse’ (Brunswick, 1859). 
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Sophia Dorothea, whom he had formerly hoped to secure as 
his own daughter-in-law, and with whom he kept up a cor- 
respondence both before and after her marriage to her 
Hanoverian cousin. This transparent allegory is not, how- 
ever, the first extant attempt at a narrative of her cata- 
strophe and its causes. As early as March 1695, some eight 
or nine months after the disappearance of Kénigsmarck at 
Hanover, the Duchess of Orleans received at Versailles from 
the Danish ambassador a pamphlet forwarded to him from 
Hamburg, of which she sent a copy, with annotations of 
her own, to her aunt, the Electress Sophia. But though 
this pamphlet abounds in positive assertions as to the rela- 
tions between the Princess and K6énigsmarck, it cannot 
have exercised any influence on the beliefs or conclusions of 
the public; for the Duchess had taken prompt steps to 
secure its suppression.* The ‘ Roman Octavia,’ on the other 
hand, became a main source of the current version of 
the ‘true history’ of Sophia Dorothea and her downfall. 
She is here represented as the pure and guileless victim of 
craft and cruelty, and Kénigsmarck as her devoted though 
unworthy adorer. They meet in secret to plan her flight 
from Hanover for the following day; but neither on that 
day nor ever after is he again seen among men. The 
jealous fury of the Elector’s mistress, of whose favours as 
well as of the confidence of the Princess he has boasted 
in bis cups, has, aided by the wiles of her father’s 
minister, driven the brave adventurer to his doom.t How 
prevalent this version remained at the beginning of the 
present century may be seen from a literary relic of peculiar 
interest—a series of rough drafts in Schiller’s hand, com- 
prising the scheme, characters, and action of a drama to be 
called ‘The Princess of Celle.’{ Another hundred years 


* The extracts made from it by Leibniz, together with a series of 
strictures upon them by the Duchess of Orleans and himself, are 
preserved in manuscript at Hanover, and printed by Kécher in the 
appendix to his second article. 

t+ This doom is related in two different ways in the successive 
editions of the romance. 

t See Schiller’s ‘ Dramatischer Nachlass,’ ed. G. Kettner, vol. ii. 
(‘ Kleinere dramatische Fragmente’), pp. 220 sqq. (Weimar, 1895). 
The ‘ outline of the dramatic action’ contemplated by Schiller includes 
the following passage: ‘The pathetic element in the situation is this: 
that Sophia attaches herself with a certain fervour of gratitude and 
friendship to Count Kénigsmarck, who loves her, but is not worthy 
of her; that, in perfect innocence, she exposes herselt to the gravest 
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have passed, and in the latest work on the same subject, 
although in its central and principal portion founded on 
evidence claiming to be first-hand, we find the author else- 
where once more falling back on his early predecessor, 
from whose free mixture of fact and fiction the long-lived 
legend to which Schiller might have given literary im- 
mortality was in the first instance derived. 

It is, therefore, well to note at the outset that in the book 
of which the title is prefixed in this article a distinction should 
be drawn between what appertains to the special problem 
treated by the author and the adjuncts due to his way of work- 
manship. Mr. Wilkins is an accomplished writer, and capable, 
as his ‘ Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,’ shows, of telling 
both clearly and effectively a story which want of tact or of 
sympathy would be certain to run aground. The volumes 
now before us contain many vivid incidental touches and 
some admirable descriptions of localities. Even without 
the aid of his illustrations he would have brought back to 
our remembrance the grim rococo castle of Celle, with the 
moat surrounding the little garden at the foot of its high 
yellow walls, and the dreary expanse, made up of rough 
pasture and reedy marsh, in the midst of which rises the 
other castle—so called—of Ahlden. Moreover, although 
apparently not a trained historical scholar, and liable to 
slips in matters of detail,* Mr. Wilkins shows a commend- 








suspicions on account of him; and that a quite irrefutable semblance 
of guilt falls upon her, although she is as pure as innocence itself.’ 

* Sophia Dorothea the younger was born, not in 1686 (p. 108), but 
on March 16, 1687. The restriction, in the peace of Westphalia, of 
the choice of a bishop of Osnabriick to the Brunswick-Liineburg 
family applied only to the case of Lutheran bishops, who were to 
alternate with Catholic. Curiously enough, in 1715, when it was 
the turn of a Lutheran, the Chapter chose Prince Maximilian William, 
George I.’s unlucky brother (who plays a prominent part in these 
volumes), but the election was held void, as Maximilian had recently 
become a convert to the Church of Rome, and his younger brother 
Ernest Augustus was hereupon chosen in his place. What authority 
has Mr. Wilkins for relating that in 1656 the Princess Palatine was 
living at the Court of her brother Charles Lewis, at Heidelberg, 
‘as State governess to his children’? ‘The eldest of them was at 
this time barely five years of age, and the position indicated would 
hardly have suited the pride of Sophia. ‘ Burnet’s edition of the 
Correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans’ should, of course, be 
‘Brunet’s.’ The printer is doubtless also responsible for ‘ George II.’ 
instead of ‘ George I.’ (p. 70, note), and for ‘ Frederick William I.’ in- 
stead of ‘ Frederick William II.’ (p. 19). Butin the spelling of proper 
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able insight into some at least of the political breadths and 
depths of the period with which his book is concerned. 
Thus he well observes, that to the conservative instincts of 
Continental politicians in the later years of the seventeenth 
century England seemed the natural home of revolutionary 
schemes and proceedings, and that this impression materially 
affected the attitude of so shrewd a reckoner as Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover towards the still remote prospect of 
the English succession. Of a wider significance for the 
history of that succession is Mr. Wilkins’s remark, in which 
we concur, that the loyalty of the House of Hanover in 
the whole of these transactions stands out in favourable 
contrast to the conduct of William of Orange. At 
all events, on this head no shadow of intrigue, and, 
with one exception, scarcely even a trace of excessive 
anxiety, marred the correctness of the bearing of the 
Electress Sophia and her descendants. The exceptional 
case—that of the demand of the writ—is not very accurately 


names Mr. Wilkins is apt to adopt whatever old-fashioned form comes 
readiest to hand, or to let their orthography take care of itself. Thus, 
among names which are of importance in his narrative we have 
‘ Schwartzfels’ for ‘ Schartzfels,’ and ‘ Meissenburg,’ or ‘ Meissenberg,’ 
for ‘ Meisenbug’ or ‘ Meisenbuch.’ ‘Lockurn’ is a misprint for 
‘Lockum,’ the name of the abbey over which ‘Judge Molan’ (more 
commonly called Molanus, a latinisation of van der Meulen) presided— 
a worthy divine who is to be compassionated for the sorry part he had 
to play in the solemn mockery of Sophia Dorothea’s divorce. In the 
‘ Letters,’ as translated by Mr. Wilkins, occur, with a host of mis- 
spellings which are not to be laid to his account, a few names which 
he seems to have failed to identify. ‘Denise’ (p. 133) should be 
‘ Deinze,’ and ‘ Einbec, a little town on the road’ (p. 319), ‘ Eimbeck,’ 
in Grubenhagen. Marshal Podewils, who was born in 1615, could 
hardly have taken service ‘very early in the Thirty Years’ War’ 
(p. 603). ‘The fall of the principality of Ahlfeld,’ to which and the 
nearness of the French troops to Ahlden in 1700 the poor Princess is 
said to have owed the permission to visit her mother at Celle (p. 598), 
seems to mean the invasion of the principality of Celle by a chiefly 
Polish army under the Danish Count Ahlefeld. We may perhaps 
add to this note a protest against a certain nonchalance of expression 
into which Mr. Wilkins occasionally allows himself to drop. Thus 
on one occasion Ernest Augustus is called a ‘wily old fox,’ and 
shortly afterwards George William of Celle ‘such a fool’ as to have 
been hoodwinked at pleasure by his brother. On an earlier page 
they and their two brothers are infelicitously introduced as ‘ four 
roystering blades;’ yet, notwithstanding their various shortcomings, 
these princes were distinguished by a degree of polish hitherto very 
uncommon in German Courts. 
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told by Mr. Wilkins; but we doubt whether he intended 
the incidental statement (p. 580) that after the death of 
Ernest Augustus, the new Elector George Lewis ‘ per- 
‘ sistently meddled in his mother’s English schemes,’ to be 
taken very seriously. Warmth of affection, and delicacy of 
feeling of any sort, were alike foreign to the nature of our 
first Hanoverian sovereign; but it would have been well for 
his fame had his conduct as a husband been not more open 
to reproach than his bearing as a son. Finally, Mr. 
Wilkins shows insight into the importance which at a great 
crisis of European affairs belonged to the action of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg brothers, from whose desire for poli- 
tical as well as personal union no one suffered so terribly as 
the unhappy Sophia Dorothea. 

In recapitulating, before we reach the new ground in 
which lies the interest of these volumes, the story of Sophia 
Dorothea up to the time of her intimacy with Konigsmarck, 
we need not dwell at any length upon the circumstances of 
her parents’ marriage. It may be regarded as established 
that these circumstances lay at the root of the treatment 
experienced by her at the Hanoverian Court. This conclu- 
sion, first suggested by Schaumann in a characteristic essay, 
displaying more ingenuity than caution, was co-ordinated 
by Kocher with the general results of his exhaustive inquiry 
into the history of the subject, and was afterwards elaborated 
in a careful and attractive monograph by the Vicomte 
Horric de Beaucaire, of which a notice appeared at the 
time in this Journal.* In 1665, the year in which Duke 
George William of Brunswick-Liineburg, on the death of 
his elder brother Charles Lewis, succeeded to the princi- 
pality (commonly called the duchy) of Celle, and thus 


* See article entitled ‘A Hanoverian Marriage,’ in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. clxxi. January, 1890, on the Vicomte H. de Beaucaire’s 
‘Une Mésalliance dans la Maison de Brunswick: Eléonore Desmier 
d’Olbreuze, Duchesse de Zell’ (Paris: 1884), of which an English 
translation has since appeared. A list of earlier publications pearing 
on the subject, including Schaumann’s and Kicher’s, is prefixed to an 
article on ‘ The Electress Sophia’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. clxi. 
July, 1885. Among later publications special attention may be 
directed to the Letters of the Duchess Elizabeth Charlotte of Orleans 
to the Electress Sophia, edited and supplied with a model index by 
Dr. E. Bodemann (Hanover: 1891), as well as to Sophia’s own 
Correspondence with her brother, the Elector Palatine Charles Lewis 
(Leipzig and Paris: 1886), and her Letters to his Children, the so- 
called ‘ Raugriifinnen’ and ‘ Raugrafen’ (Leipzig: 1888), edited by 
the same. 
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became personally the most important of the three surviving 
brother-dukes of his line, he adopted Mlle. Eleonora 
d’Olbreuze as his mistress en titre. She came from an 
ancient Poitevin family belonging to the minor nobility, 
and professing the Huguenot ‘religion,’ and when she 
first made his acquaintance was lady-in-waiting to a 
princess of German descent. Duke George William was 
prevented from contracting even a morganatic marriage 
with Eleonora d’Olbreuze, inasmuch as seven years before 
this date, when renouncing the hand of the Princess 
Palatine Sophia in favour of his youngest brother Ernest 
Augustus, he had entered into a solemn contract to remain 
unmarried. But Ernest Augustus (who in 1661 had become 
Bishop of Osnabriick) and his consort, the Duchess Sophia, 
had been found ready to append their signatures to what in 
her Memoirs she sardonically calls the anti-contrat de 
mariage, wherein their good brother promised to ‘ Madame 
‘de Harburg’ his protection during his life, and, should she 
survive him, a substantial jointure. Yet, though they 
seemed thus to have made things safe for their own pro- 
spects and those of their offspring, the Duchess Sophia 
from the first hated the ‘ Signora’ of her brother-in-law, 
for whom she always preserved a kindly feeling. While 
she allowed free vent to her sentiments in the correspondence 
which she was in the habit of carrying on with her 
devoted kinsfolk, Eleonora kept her own counsel. On 
September 15, 1666, she gave birth to a daughter, who 
was christened Sophia Dorothea—the former name being 
chosen in honour of her aunt, while the latter was familiar 
both at Wolfenbiittel and at Gandersheim. Althougi in the 
opinion of the Duchess Sophia this event completed her 
brother-in-law’s infatuation—‘ cela nous fit pitié’— yet he 
resisted the personal pressure put upon him by the brother 
of Eleonora to make her his wife. Some qualms as to 
possible perils for his daughter’s future must have led him, 
when she was a child of but five years of age, to obtain for 
her, with the aid of the ever-obliging de Gourville, letters 
of naturalisation in France. The other daughters whom 
Eleonora bore to George William died in infancy, and the 
hope of a son, long cherished amidst the bitter derision of 
her enemies, was never fulfilled. Thus, as the years pro- 
gressed, the future of Sophia Dorothea became of increas- 
ing importance. Ata very early date—it is said already in 
1671—it occupied the attention of Duke Antony Ulric of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel (then administrator, and after- 
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wards co-regent of this duchy), in whom ambition and 
jealousy were constantly at work, and who moreover was 
at this time in great want of money. Whether, as the 
Electress Sophia asserts, the ambition of the Duke of Celle’s 
Chancellor Schiitz (Sinold)—whose daughter Bernstorff 
afterwards married—was at the bottom of the whole man- 
ceuvre, is a question into which we cannot here enter. 
In any case, George William seems to have become con- 
vinced that if he wished to see his daughter ultimately 
become, as was proposed, the wife of Antony Ulric’s eldest 
son (Augustus Frederick), something more must be done 
towards assuring her position. In 1674 he succeeded in 
obtaining from the Emperor Leopold I., in whose cause 
the troops of the House of Brunswick were in this year 
fighting against Turenne, a patent entitling her, in the 
event of her marriage to a prince, to use the Brunswick 
arms without the bar sinister; and in the same year her 
mother was granted the hereditary title of Countess of 
Wilhelmsburg. Against the final step, however, George 
William conscientiously held out till the summer of 1675, 
when at last an Act was prepared declaring his marriage 
to the Countess of Wilhelmsburg, but excluding any children 
that he might hereafter have by her from any claim to the 
succession, as to which he renewed his former undertaking 
towards his brother Ernest Augustus. The signature of the 
latter was added to the Act, which, on November 2, received 
the imperial sanction. Six months afterwards the Em- 
peror’s envoy at Celle saluted George William’s wife as 
Duchess of Brunswick, and her name was associated with 
her husband’s in the prayers of the Church. The irreverent 
observation made some nine years before by the Duchess 
Sophia, that she would rather George William’s marriage 
were one before God than one before men, had lost its sting. 
But her comments and those of her correspondents on 
these transactions only increased in vehemence and bitter- 
ness, and as they proceed suggest more and more plainly 
that, though Eleonora had won the game, her daughter, 
for whose sake largely she had played it, was to pay the 
heaviest share of the cost. No charge was afterwards more 
persistently reiterated against the Duchess of Celle by her 
female adversaries, than that she had brought about her 
daughter’s ruin by neglecting, or mismanaging, her educa- 
tion. The Duchess of Orleans (whose own conversion to 
the Church of Rome did not prevent her from remaining a 
good Protestant) also inveighed repeatedly against the 
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Duchess de Celle for not professing herself a Romanist, 
when known to be one in secret. On the other hand, it 
is certain that, whether Huguenot or Catholic in sentiment, 
Eleonora succeeded in bringing over her spouse to the side 
of the domestic virtues—an achievement which her sister- 
in-law the Duchess Sophia could not so much as essay to 
parallel.* 

So far as Sophia Dorothea’s girlhood is concerned, we 
may conscientiously give the insinuations of her unkindly 
kinswoman a wide berth. Her earliest references to the 
child—at the age of one and eight respectively—are pleasant. 
Contemporary testimonies are not wanting to the useful 
accomplishments of the Princess; but on these it seems 
superfluous to dwell. The story of a boy-and-girl intimacy 
between Sophia Dorothea and Count Philip Christopher von 
Koénigsmarck, whose fortunes were afterwards to be so 
fatally linked with her own, is (it may be convenient to note 
at once) supported by no evidence but that of an utterly 
suspicious source.t There is every probability that the 
Count in his boyhood visited the Court at Celle ; but the tale 
of a marriage between him and Sophia Dorothea having 
been projected at the time, which was foisted into the 
pamphlet of 1695, mentioned above, must have been founded 
on a mere quiproquo. 

Meanwhile, the engagement which had actually been 
entered into for her with the young Prince of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel came to an untimely end with his death in 
August 1676 from wounds received at the siege of Philipps- 





* Curiously enough, de Gourville, whom both Eleonora and Sophia 
seem to have liked, had as far back as 1667 advised George William 
and Ernest Augustus to abandon their life of pleasure, ‘ pour se donner 
de la considération,’ by having more money with which to raise troops 
and secure the Dutch alliance. The supposition, by the way, that 
Eleonora ‘refined’ the Court of Celle in an intellectual as well as a 
moral sense, seems to rest chiefly on the fact that her own family 
connexions combined with her husband’s tastes to induce some 
Frenchmen of birth or talent to settle there. 

+ Viz. the protocol of the examination of Friiulein von dem 
Knesebeck in Cramer’s ‘ Memoirs of Aurora von Kénigsmarck,’ vol. i. 
p- 77. These memoirs are a hopeless farrago of documents wholly 
or partly genuine, and of forgeries and fiction. The protocol, which 
extends over ten pages, professes to be in Aurora’s hand; but 
how could it possibly have reached her? (Cf. Kocher, w.s., p. 17.) 
In one of the Lund letters attributed to Kénigsmarck, we read: 
‘I was only a mere boy, and unable to declare my passion. But even 
then I loved you.’ 
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burg. The pertinacious father is said hereupon to have 
attempted to secure the hand of the heiress for his next 
surviving son—five years of age at the date of his elder 
brother’s death; but the acceptance of these overtures was 
postponed. Henry Casimir of Nassau-Dietz, the young 
Hereditary Governor of Friesland, and first cousin to Wil- 
liam ILI. of Orange, seems likewise to have proffered his 
suit; and there was a mention of the name of Prince George 
of Denmark, afterwards the consort of Princess Anne of 
England. Gradually, however, a scheme of dynastic ambition 
was preparing itself, which in the end became inevitable, 
like the engine at the door. The earliest mention of this 
scheme in the correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans 
with her aunt, dates as far back as November 1677, when 
she profanely denounces it as a ‘sin against the Holy 
‘ Ghost,’ but scarcely seems to look upon it as imminent. 
When next she refers to it, at the close of a long letter 
dated November 1682, she already treats the match between 
Sophia Dorothea and her cousin, the Hereditary Prince 
George Lewis of Hanover, as an accomplished fact. Only 
too palpably the double purpose of the scheme was to bring 
about the ultimate union of all the territories of the Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg line, and to replenish the coffers exhausted 
by the prodigality of Duke Ernest Augustus. But we can- 
not accept the narrative of the proceedings by which he 
is said to have accomplished his twofold end; for though 
it reappears with all the freshness of fact in Mr. Wilkins’s 


pages, it is demonstrably derived, through the medium of 


the imaginary conversations compiled by the ingenious 
Major Miiller, from the perennial ‘ Roman Octavia.’* The 
entire tragi-comedy of the night-journey to Celle of the 
Duchess Sophia, reconciled, perforce, at the last moment in 
the interests of the dynasty to the idea of her son’s marriage 





* Major Miiller, who in 1840 had, under the name of ‘ Moller,’ 
published the German ‘Short Narrative of my Misfortunes and In- 
prisonment, by the Princess Dora von Aquilon,’ which Count 
Schulenburg believed to be a genuine, though late and inaccurate, 
product of Sophia Dorothea’s hand, in 1845 put forth the English 
‘Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea’ (afterwards translated into German). 
The second volume of this book consists of a ‘ Diary of Conversations,’ 
illustrative of the story of the Princess, and professing to have been 
composed by herself. They begin at Breda in 1665, and end at 
Berlin in 1724. Major Miiller, who was for a time librarian to the 
Duke of Cambridge, had free access to the Hanover archives, and, as 
is otherwise known, made free use of them. 
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with Eleonora’s daughter, and of her matutinal triumph in 
persuading George William, within the hearing of Eleonora 
in the next room, to declare his assent to the match, must 
be set down as mere invention. Active negotiations con- 
cerning the marriage project had been in progress at Celle 
ever since the succession of Ernest Augustus at Hanover on 
the death of his brother, John Frederick, in December 1679, 
had led to an increase of cordiality between the two Courts, 
which now divided the whole of the Brunswick-Liineburg 
dominions. The new Duke and Duchess of Hanover, by the 
express advice of William of Orange, at once recognised the 
ducal title of Eleonora.* In 1680 Lewis XIV., who hoped 
to bring both the Dukes over to his side, instructed his 
minister at Celle, the Marquis d’Arcy, to promote the match, 
and in the spring of 1681 the Duchess Eleonora spoke to the 
Marquis of the civilities shown to her of late by her sister- 
in-law. In the same year de Gourville, charged with a 
special mission to the Brunswick Dukes in order to detach 
them from the Dutch alliance, was expressly instructed by 
de Croissy, in case ‘ Monsieur d’Osnabriick’ should take the 
King’s side, to make himself agreeable both at Hanover 
and at Celle by doing what he could to promote the 
match if it were feasible. To be sure, Lewis XIV. after- 
wards disavowed de Gourville’s proceedings, and seems to 
have appreciated d’Arcy’s hint that, if the marriage were 
concluded, the influence of Ernest Augustus over George 
William would become paramount, and that this would be 
contrary to the interest of France.t Shortly afterwards, the 
marriage was urged by the respective estates of Celle-Liine- 
burg and of Calenberg (Hanover), who had formerly alike 
opposed the union of these principalities, but now concurred 
in recommending it, and (whether inspired or not) declared 
that if the match was made they would agree to the esta- 
blishment of the principle of primogeniture—one of the 
cardinal points of Ernest Augustus’s dynastic policy.t Yet 
there is nothing to show that George William and his 





* To this advice the recognition is expressly attributed by the 
Duchess of Orleans (‘ Briefe, &c.,’ vol. i. p. 228), who doggedly 
deduces from it the ruin of Eleonora’s daughter. 

+ See de Gourville’s ‘ Mémoires,’ vol. ii. pp. 102 sqq., and intro- 
duction ; and cf. H. de Beaucaire, ch. vi. 

t¢ See Schaumann, ‘Sophia Dorothea, &c.,’ pp. 38 sqq. The law 
of primogeniture actually received the imperial sanction in July 1683, 
though it was only made public in the Brunswick-Liineburg 
dominions as part of the last will of Ernest Augustus, 
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duchess needed any pressure in the matter either from 
within or from without, or that their hesitations had 
reference to anything but the pecuniary conditions on 
which the negotiation so largely turned. The goodwill of 
George William was finally shown by his consenting to 
an arrangement in spite of his daughter’s prospective 
wealth, left her, as Mr. Wilkins is not far from the mark 
in saying, without any ‘settlement in the modern sense 
‘of the term.’ To Ernest Augustus the Celle government 
had, in the middle of 1679, or even earlier, promised, should 
he approve of the match, a large immediate sum (as to the 
amount of which there ensued some haggling), with an 
annual allowance for the next six years; moreover, his future 
sovereignty over Celle and control of its army were to be at 
once formally acknowledged. 

The wedding of George Lewis and Sophia Dorothea, 
celebrated at Celle* in November 21, 1681, was sung by 
Leibniz in indifferent French verse, which is unlikely to 
have impressed George Lewis. Nothing is known of his 
earlier married life. But inasmuch as till near its close 
he continued the active military career which brought him 
the only laurels valued by him, his long absences abroad 
must have helped to keep him estranged from Sophia 
Dorothea, while leaving her exposed to the contagion of the 
license around her. During his sojourns at home, he chiefly 
gave himself up to hunting; the amours into which he 
Japsed cannot during his earlier married life have been of 
an absorbing character. Sophia Dorothea bore him two 
children—George Augustus, afterwards King George IT., in 
1683, and Sophia Dorothea, afterwards Queen of Prussia, 
and mother of Frederick the Great, in 1687. 

We shall certainly not imitate the late Mr. J. M. Kemble 
in suggesting inferences as to the character of Sophia 
Dorothea from the portraits which remain of her, and which, 
together with the contemporary notices both of admirers 
and of censors, show her to have been graceful and pretty 
beyond the common.t Nor are we anxious to decide 

* Maurice de Saxe, in the extract from his Memoirs reproduced by 
Weber from the Dresden Archives (‘ Aus vier Jahrhunderten,’ vol. ii. 
Leipzig, 1858), makes it take place at Hanover, and Kénigsmarck put 
in a melodramatic appearance on the occasion ! 

+ The most pleasing of her portraits known to us is the 
Herrenhausen picture reproduced by Mr. Wilkins as his frontispiece. 
He also engraves the far less attractive Strawberry Hill drawing, 
which had already been published in the worthless ‘ Memoirs of the 
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whether, apart from the Kénigsmarck scandal, there were 
grounds for the charge of levity of conduct persistently 
brought against her by her detractors. Letters written 
by the Duchess Sophia in 1684 and 1685 show her 
to have mistrusted both the smiles and the tears of her 
daughter-in-law, and to have looked upon her as an unsatis- 
factory example for her lively cousin, Sophia Charlotte ; 
but notwithstanding the prejudices of the elder lady, the 
tone of her strictures at this time is not particularly serious.* 
The story of an amour supposed to have been carried on at 
Rome in the winter of 1685-6 between Sophia Dorothea 
and the Marquis de Lassaye is founded on the evidence of 
the letters which that squire of dames professed to have 
then addressed to her, and which he unchivalrously printed 
in his old age (1738), together with certain calumnious ex- 
pressions concerning her with which he gratified the 
Duchess of Orleans shortly after the catastrophe of 1694, 
The noteworthy points in the story are that Duke Ernest 
Augustus’s Italian party, which Sophia Dorothea by his 
invitation joined at Venice, included his mistress Countess 
von Platen, and her sister Frau von dem Bussche, one 
of the ladies favoured by George Lewis, who had himself 
arrived from Hungary in the autumn; that the Prince was 
prevented from going on with the Court to Rome ; and that 
during this latter part of her Italian sojourn, the only lady 
in attendauce upon the Princess was Friulein von dem 
Knesebeck, who according to Lassaye was the confidante of 
his intrigue.t 

Notwithstanding the birth, on March 16, 1687, of Sophia 
Dorothea’s daughter, it is probable that after her return 
from Italy she became more and more estranged from the 
Prince. It is unnecessary to find a date to suit the 


Princess of Zell’ (2 vols., 1796), of which there is a copy in the 
Grenville Library in the British Museum. Kemble (‘ State Papers, 
&ec.,’ p. 34 note) mentions a third, which he describes as excellent, 
belonging to the Grote family at Hanover. Neigebaur cites a descrip- 
tion of her personal attractions from the ‘ Mercure Galant’ (Paris, 
1684). The Duchess of Orleans repeatedly refers to her prettiness, 
and quotes Lassaye to the same effect. 

* See her letters to Frau von Harling, printed by Bodemann in 
‘ Zeitschrift des histor. Vereins fiir Niedersachsen,’ 1895. 

+ As to the whole episode see Dr. Bodemann’s inquiry in the 
same ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1890, where Lassaye’s letters and his confidences 
to the Duchess of Orleans are printed at length. See also the same 
author’s monograph, ‘J. H. von Ilten’ (Hanover, 1879). 
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assertion of the relentless Duchess of Orleans, that after 
Sophia Dorothea’s return she attracted the attentions of 
the ‘ Raugraf’ Charles Lewis, and that in order to escape 
from her wiles he took service against the Turks in the 
Morea, where he met with his death in 1688. During part 
of 1686 Prince George Lewis was campaigning against the 
same foe; and it seems to have been after his return home 
that the ascendency of his mistresses became more and 
more noticeable. One of these was Frau von dem Bussche, 
afterwards Frau von Weyhe, the sister of his father’s 
mistress, who from 1689 enjoyed the title of Countess 
Platen. Another was Melusina von der Schulenburg (the 
Duchess of Kendal of later days), maid of honour to his 
mother; but though she was already much favoured by him, 
her influence can hardly have reached its height before the 
time of his divorce, and there is no likelihood that it was 
obtrusively asserted. Finally, there are only faint traces at 
this time of the interest which Countess Platen’s ambitious 
daughter, Frau von Kielmannsegge (afterwards Countess of 
Darlington), was to call forth in the Prince. Doubtless the 
Princess had failed to imbibe her mother-in-law’s philosophy 
which included in the whole duty of a wife the toleration 
of a husband’s errors; nor if such advice was tendered 
could it have been made more acceptable by the frigidity 
of its source. Even without crediting the legends as to 
the brutal ill-treatment of Sophia Dorothea it is easy 
to account for the unhappiness which, when nearer the 
crisis of her career, she is known to have expressed.* The 
restraints imposed upon her in the midst of surroundings in 
which there was much to mislead and nothing to sustain 
her, could not but make her restive and unhappy ; and least 
of all could she care for the schemes of dynastic ambition to 
which she knew herself to have been sacrificed. There is 
no reason for accepting the statement of the fabricated 
‘Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,’ that an attempt was made to 
implicate her in a desperate attempt to run counter to this 
ambition. Prince Maximilian William, the third of the 
Duchess Sophia’s sons, had at first acquiesced in the 
principle of primogeniture ; but after the death of the 
second brother, Frederick Augustus, took up the struggle 


* In his report to the divorce tribunal Vice-Chancellor Hugo 
quoted her saying that she would rather be a ‘marquise’ in France 
than Electoral Princess of Brunswick-Liineburg. (This she only 
became in 1692. Her melancholy letter, ap. Cramer, vol. i. pp. 30 
sqq., also belongs to a relatively late date.) 
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begun by him, with the renewed support of Duke Antony 
Ulric of Wolfenbiittel. A plot was hatched, but discovered 
in time; and in December 1691 Prince Max, ‘ Oberjiiger- 
‘ meister’ von Moltke, and others, were placed under arrest. 
An inquiry was held, in the course of which the Duchess 
Sophia, who had made no secret of her sympathy with her 
younger sons, was examined before the Privy Council. 
Prince Max was sent across the border; but Moltke was 
executed for high treason, and the whole affair created much 
stir as going to the root of the domestic policy of the House 
of Brunswick-Liineburg.* During his imprisonment Moltke 
was said to have been offered his liberty if he would im- 
plicate the Hereditary Princess in the conspiracy, but to 
have asserted her complete innocence. This story assumes 
the existence of some active enmity against her at the 
Hanoverian Court; but the Duchess Sophia’s sympathies 
were in this instance on the same side as those imputed to 
her daughter-in-law; and there is no warrant for seeking 
any further.t Unlikely as it is that Sopbia Dorothea 
should have interfered against the interests of her own son 
on behalf of those of her brother-in-law, she may have felt 
some sort of good will towards the unlucky and erratic 
Maximilian. But the fiction of a love affair between them 
rests on nothing beyond the circumstance that in one of her 
letters she speaks of him as ‘mon ami.’{ As for the 
dynastic schemes of the House of Hanover, they were in 
1692 crowned by the investiture of Sophia Dorothea’s 
father-in-law as Elector, though many years were to pass 
before the Electoral College recognised its ninth member. 
The bitterest opponent of the new dignity was once more 
found at Wolfenbiittel. 

It was in March 1688, nearly five years before she came 
to be known by the title of Electoral Princess, which she 
was to wear for only two miserable further years, that 





* See Sir W. D. Colt’s despatch to the Duke of Portland, dated 
Celle, July 18, 1692. 

+ Mr. Wilkins, who repeats the Moltke story, also repeats the 
insinuation that the charge against Sophia Dorothea was suggested by 
Countess Platen. Schaumann (p. 51), while perceiving the futility 
of the story, yet finds in it an indication that, as early as 1691, a 
pretext was being sought for effecting the ruin of the Princess. 

t See ibid. p. 86. The Lund correspondence discussed below 
contains many references to Prince Maximilian, whose attentions to 
his sister-in-law are treated by her as more or less burdensome, though 
they excite the jealousy of her lover. 
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Count Philip Christopher von Koénigsmarck came upon the 
scene at Hanover. There is not the faintest indication that 
he had been in Hanover previously to this date, when his 
presence at a Court féte is accidentally chronicled. He 
belonged to a Swedish family of great distinction and 
wealth, which since his celebrated grandfather’s day had 
taken footing as landed proprietors in Northern Germany. 
But though early accustomed to the ways of Courts— 
probably, as has been seen, visiting that of Celle among 
others—he had led a roving life, more especially since in 
1682 a dark scandal affecting his elder brother, with whom 
he was then staying in England (the murder of Thomas 
Thynne, commemorated in sculpture on the walls of West- 
minster Abbey), had obliged them both to quit that country. 
The elder died in the Morea in 1686; what became of the 
younger during these years is unknown. He seems, how- 
ever, before his appearance at Hanover, to have spent some 
time in France, and afterwards to have made the acquaint- 
ance of Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony (Augustus the 
Strong). Inthe latter part of 1688 he appears to have gone 
to Italy, after the death, in September, of his uncle, Otto 
William, the ‘ ever-victorious’ Venetian commander. He was 
now very rich, and the head of his family. His mother had 
in 1680 withdrawn to Sweden, but his sisters, whose fortune 
was still to make, were much about Hamburg and neigh- 
bouring parts. The elder, Amalia (or Emily) Wilhelmina, in 
1689 married the Swedish Count Axel Lewenhaupt, who in 
1692 was admitted into the military service of the Duke of 
Celle, and not long afterwards passed into that of the 
Elector of Saxony. The younger, Aurora, was already 
known at many Courts, and her biographer, untrustworthy 
as he is, cannot be wrong in saying that her independence 
was recognised everywhere.* It was under the circum- 
stances quite natural that Konigsmarck, on his return from 
Italy—perhaps atter an intervening stay at Dresden—should 
have established himself at Hanover; and, though no faith 
is to be placed in the particular source from which the 
statement is taken,f he may well be believed to have 
made a considerable show there. It is not surprising that 
Duke Ernest Augustus should have offered so brilliant a 
personage a commission in his army; and though the 
statement has been doubted, he certainly commanded a 





* Cramer, vol. i. p. 20. 
+ His secretary Hildebrandt’s letter, ibid. p. 61, 
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Hanoverian regiment of foot in Flanders, and was after- 
wards a colonel of dragoons in the same service.* There 
is no evidence whatever of any relations of intimacy 
having arisen between him and the Hereditary Princess 
for some time after his taking up his residence at 
Hanover. No mention of anything of the kind is to be 
found in the despatches of Sir William Dutton Colt, 
whom in the summer of 1689 the English Government 
accredited to the Brunswick Courts, and who laboured hard 
to unite them among one another and to secure their 
adherence to the Grand Alliance. He believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that notwithstanding her Huguenot connexion the 
Duchess Eleonora was on the French side, and had engaged 
her daughter to attempt to persuade the Duke of Celle to 
come over to it. ‘This Duke shows great fondness for his 
‘ daughter and grandson.’ We are at a loss, however, to 
understand the grounds of Mr. Wilkins’s conclusion that, ‘as 
‘ far as we know, Konigsmarck sided with England.’ In 
any case, we must decline to follow him at this point in his 
account of the growth of affection between Sophia Dorothea 
and the Swedish adventurer, and the cross-intrigue between 
the latter and Countess Platen. His authority seems to be 
the tissue of scandals with which the ‘ Histoire Secrette de 
‘la Duchesse de Hanovre’ (1732) elaborated the romancing 
narrative of the ‘Roman Octavia,’ and which were repro- 
duced in a still trashier product of the London market, the 
‘Memoirs of the Love and State-Intrigues of the Court of 
‘H > (1743). The pathetic anecdote of Konigsmarck, in 
defiance of etiquette and of the vigilance of Countess Platen, 
carrying the Princess’s little daughter up the palace steps 
is taken from one of the ‘ Conversations’ which owe so much 
to the literary skill of Major Miller. From the same source 
comes the sensational episode of ‘The Embroidered Glove,’ 
in which Countess Platen plays the parts of Iavo and 
Marwood rolled into one. 

At last, with the beginning of July 1691, we reach the 
fatal period of Sophia Dorothea’s life, upon which the 
author of the volumes before us justly claims to have 
thrown a flood of fresh light, if the letters here reproduced 
were actually exchanged by her and Koénigsmarck during 
the interval between that date and the end of 1693. Mr. 
Wilkins’s ‘ discovery ’ of the existence of this correspondence 








* [Schulenburg], ‘Die Herzogin von Ahlden’ (Leipzig, 1852), 
p- 22 note. 
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in the University Library at Lund had, like some other 
events in the history of discoveries, been anticipated. But 
it is all the more surprising that since the whereabouts 
of these letters became more widely known, and a series 
of extracts from them was actually printed, over half a 
century ago, he should have been the first to take the 
trouble of making their contents generally accessivle. We 
may regret that he should have done this after a fashion 
which was more or less dictated by the nature of his 
literary enterprise—translating with unavoidable freedom, 
pretermitting what seemed superfluous, or for other reasons 
was inadmissible, and, instead of simply arranging his 
materials with the aid of the first-hand documentary 
evidence before him, connecting them here and there by 
that species of commentary which largely draws its sap 
from the text. We may further regret that greater care in 
the transcription of dates should not have rendered unneces- 
sary the thorough revision which Mr. Wilkins’s translations 
will require before they can be themselves used as historical 
materials. Yet even so the publication, in however unsatis- 
factory a form, of the main portion of this correspondence 
puts a totally new aspect upon the question of its genuine- 
ness. After much careful consideration we feel bound to 
express our belief that the probability of these letters 
having been written by Sophia Dorothea and Koénigsmarck 
is a very strong one indeed, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of such an authority as Professor Kocher. His 
deliberate judgement, although apparently formed without 
a personal inspection of the documents, possesses a very 
different weight from the ready assumption of the genuine- 
ness of the correspondence with which m: English 
writers who have referred to it * have contented themselves. 
We are therefore obliged to state at some length our 
reasons for concurring, as at present informed on the 
subject, in their opinion rather than in his. 

The Lund correspondence, as we may for brevity’s sake 
call it, numbers over two hundred letters, or portions of 
letters, of which about two-thirds purport to proceed from 
K6nigsmarck, and the remainder from the Princess. Except 
for a break extending over the first five months of 1693 it is 
continuous from midsummer 169] to January 1694. No 
later letters from either between this date and the fatal 


* Carlyle among them, and Thackeray, who, no doubt, followed 
Vehse. 
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July 1 have come to light. Those forming the Lund cor- 
respondence are supposed to have been confided by the 
writers to Aurora von Kénigsmarck, and to have been 
transferred by her to the custody of her sister, Countess 
Lewenhaupt, who seems at the time of the catastrophe to 
have been resident in Sweden, whither her husband soon 
returned. This theory—for it is no more—must be allowed 
to be the weak point in the history of the letters. Although 
a warm personal attachment beyond doubt existed between 
Aurora and her brother, and although Sophia Dorothea 
seems to have been on terms of personal friendship with 
her ‘ dear Countess,’ * we can see no very sufficient ‘reason 
why they should have deposited the letters received from 
one another with her—Mr. Wilkins superfluously adds, ‘ at 
‘ stated periods, probably at the end of every six months.’ 
Still there is nothing impossible in the conjecture; and if 
Aurora actually had the letters in her possession, it was 
natural enough that she should have transferred them to the 
safer custody of her sister. Another supposition, according 
to which, not long before his death, Konigsmarck, as a 
measure of precaution, induced the Princess to return him 
all his letters, and entrusted them to Countess Lewenhaupt 
with her own, is even more arbitrary. Finally, the notion 
of Schaumann,t that the correspondence was a forgery 
imposed upon Count Lewenhaupt during his inquiries at 
Hanover in 1695 in order to convince him and, through him, 
the Elector of Saxony, of the guilt of the unfortunate pair, is 
hardly worthy of its author’s ingenuity. From the custody 
of Countess Lewenhaupt, and her son after her, the letters 
are stated to have, on his death, passed successively into the 
hands of his daughter, Baroness Ramel, of her daughter, 
Countess Sparre, and again of hers, the wife of Count James 
de la Gardie, well known as an antiquarian and bibliophile. 
In 1833, when they were preserved at his seat, Léberéd in 
Scania, attention was first directed to them in print by 
Provost Wieselgren in a publication periodically issued by 
Count de la Gardie, and an extract cited by him was re- 
printed in a German magazine of the same year. Several 
years dhnnsnt ron when _Profes sssor W. F. Palmblad, of 


states that she will write more fully about Court gossip, i “het corre- 
spondent will burn her letters. See also Wilkins, p. 358; and cf. 
ibid. p. 315, Kénigsmarck’s wish that his sister should watch over 
the Princess, and, p. 351, Countess Platen’s flout at Aurora, 

t ‘ Sophia Dorothea,’ p. 77. 
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Upsala, was engaged on the compilation of his historical 
romance about Aurora von Konigsmarck,* it occurred to 
him to ask permission to examine the letters at Léber6éd. 
[In 1847 he published an account of them in a German 
popular literary journal,t together with a series of extracts 
which he reproduced in the same year in an appendix to the 
second volume of his romance.t On the death of Count de 
la Gardie the correspondence, together with other historical 
papers, became the property of the University of Lund, 
though it is stated not to have been mentioned in the 
Count’s act of donation.§ 

An incomplete copy of the correspondence was made 
(according to Mr. Wilkins, within the years 1848-50) by 
J. H. Gadd, at the time assistant-librarian in Lund, for the 
use of Count Albert von der Schulenburg-Klosterroda, a 
well-known Saxon diplomatist and an historical writer of 
much shrewdness and insight. He was then preparing a 
book, actually published not long afterwards,|| which was to 
furnish the first critical survey of the materials for the 
history of Sophia Dorothea and her catastrophe. An 
incomplete transcript of the letters, which bad convinced 
him of their genuineness, was presented by him to the late 
Mrs. Everett Green, and remains in private hands. But 
a complete copy of the Lund correspondence was afterwards 
made for her through her publisher, the late Mr. Colburn, 
and analysed, numbered, and arranged by her with the in- 
defatigable care which her long and arduous labours had 
made second nature to her. She was at the time contem- 
plating a history of the queens of the House of Hanover, 
but after she had abandoned this design she, in April, 1870, 
sold this copy to the British Museum, where it is at present 
preserved, with her notes and an extremely significant letter 
from Count Schatonhany. q 








* ¢ Aurora Kinigsmarck och hennes sliigt ’ (Orebré, 1847). 

+ ‘Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung,’ July 1-6, 1847. “oth 
journal and romance are now before us. 

+t Palmblad’s reckless attempt to carry back the date of the 
commencement of the correspondence to 1688, or even 1687, and that 

of the beginning of an intimacy between the pair to 1685, justly 
resented by Kocher, i is well refuted by Mr. Wilkins, pp. 189-191. 

§ Beaucaire, p. 135 note. M. de Beaucaire does not believe in the 
genuineness of the letters, which he is one of the few to have been at 
the pains of personally inspecting. 

|| ‘Die Herzogin von Ahlden’ (Leipzig, 1852). 

€ Additional MS, 28259. 
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The general appearance and condition of the letters them- 
selves are described by Mr. Wilkins, so far as our remem- 
brance of them serves, with perfect fidelity. Konigsmarck’s 
he describes as written, some on note-paper, some on loose 
scraps, of course without envelopes, but at times sealed ‘in 
‘red or black wax, with the device of a little heart within a 
‘ large one, and the motto, Cosi fosse il vostro dentro il mio.’ 
None are addressed in name to the Princess, but one is 
directed to ‘ Mademoiselle la Frole de Knesebeck, a Zelle,’ 
another ‘a la Gouvernante,’ and the very last of the series 
to ‘la Frole de Kronbugler.’ The letters professing to come 
from the Princess are written on paper of good quality, 
generally uniform, without either envelope or seal and 
superscription. They are, according to Mr. Wilkins, written 
in two handwritings, which in his opinion ‘ bears out the 
‘ theory that some were written by the Princess in her own 
‘ hand, and others (for motives of secrecy) at the Princess’s 
‘ dictation.’ Unfortunately, he only gives a photograph of 
the calligraphy which there is no reason for regarding as 
the Princess’s own, but which may possibly be that of her 
confidante. There remains, however, the second handwriting 
of the letters at Lund attributed to the Princess. A photo- 
graph of this, kindly taken for us at the Lund Library, we 
have by the courtesy of the Hanoverian authorities been 
enabled to compare with a photograph of an undoubtedly 
genuine letter addressed by Sophia Dorothea to the Electress 
Sophia on the death of the Elector Ernest Augustus in 
January, 1698, and preserved in the Hanover archives. 
Allowing for the interval of time and for the difference of 
circumstances under which the love-letters to Kénigsmarck 
and the formal letters to the Electress were respectively 
written, we have no hesitation in stating that it is im- 
possible after placing the handwritings side by side to assert 
that there is no resemblance between them. We have also 
had an opportunity of comparing a photograph of Konigs- 
marck’s (abbreviated) signature with photographs of genuine 
signatures of his preserved at. Lund and at Hanover respec- 
tively, and no doubt whatever is left in our mind as to the 
genuineness of the (abbreviated) signature in the impugned 
correspondence. 

Even more marked than the contrast between the hand- 
writings of the correspondents—clear and elegant in the 
case of the lady, decadent and unkempt in that of her 
lover—is the difference of style. With the exception of one 
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or two letters in German,* and an occasional deplorable 
attempt by the Colonel at quoting verse in the same tongue, 
the letters are entirely in French. The French spelling of 
the Konigsmarck letters is so atrocious as, according to 
Professor Kocher, to argue a strange audacity in the forger ; 
but we could cap these blunders by a similar series from the 
hand of Sophia Dorothea’s husband.+ The diction of the 
letters attributed to her is, so far as we have observed, 
natural and easy, such as might have been looked for in the 
child of a French mother, and their old-fashioned spelling is 
only varied by a reasonable proportion of inaccuracies. 
More importance, however, attaches to what underlies style, 
or is too strong for it. The tone of the cavalier in this 
correspondence has a general tendency to coarseness, and is 
often extremely gross. Occasionally he falls into a tone 
which reminds us only too forcibly of the character given 
by Stepney to Konigsmarck after his disaster—that of a 
loose fish whom he had long known, and would always have 
avoided.t At other times he allows himself allusions to his 
intimacy with the Princess which seem expressly designed 
to convict her of understanding them. The letters ascribed 
to her, though instinct with the twin passions of love and 
jealousy, nearly always remain within the bounds of good 
manners.§ They are exceedingly diffuse, while those sent in 
reply at times betray a sense of difficulty as to filling the 
sheet. All this, and much else that cannot of course be 








* Viz., one from Kénigsmarck early in the correspondence, and 
another towards its close, which mentions Diest (in Brabant) as the 
expected winter quarters of the Brunswick-Liineburg troops. It 
seems to have actually been such in 1693-4. (Cramer, vol. i. 
pp. 33-4.) Count Schulenburg’s MS. also contains copies of two 
letters from the Princess of Hesse-Cassel, apparently written out by 
Sophia Dorothea with considerable trouble. 

t+ Konigsmarck in the Lund letters writes saite for ‘ cette ;’ qui lia 
for ‘qu'il y a;’ astor for ‘a cette heure;’ schair for ‘chére;’ 
schanselles for ‘ chancelez,’ &c. Prince George Lewis in two letters 
to his mother of August and September, 1693 (ap. Kemble, ‘ State 
Papers, &c.,’ pp. 131-2), writes mais fraires for ‘mes fréres;’ lon 
maine for ‘Yon méne;’ naux for ‘nos;’ sed une for ‘c’est une ;’ 
seusqui for ‘ce qui,’ &c. 

t Professor Kocher points out that Kinigsmarck is not very 
differently described in the ‘Roman Octavia,’ although the author of 
that romance was well disposed towards him. 

§ M. de Beaucaire, to be sure, points out an instance to the con- 
trary; but whatever may have been the case at Celle, the ‘ bienséances’ 
of speech must have been easily forgotten at Hanover. 
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regarded as direct evidence, invest this correspondence 
with a general air of verisimilitude. Nor does it, in the 
references made by the writers to other persons, exhibit that 
kind of consistency which a forger could hardly but have 
sought to impart to them. In these letters K6nigsmarck, 
except when calling up the image of Sophia Dorothea’s 
husband as such, refers to him with perfect good humour ; 
and she gives quite a matter-of-fact account of a quarrel 
between her parents. 

A complicated though not very profound system of cipher 
in some measure obscures the text of these letters and their 
references to contemporary events and personages.* But 
far more difficulty is caused by the condition of confusion 
into which the letters had fallen, a large proportion of them 
having lost either the first or the last page, and only : 
minority being headed by a notice of the place or complete 
date of the time of writing. Although much had been done 
by his predecessors towards bringing order into this chaos, 
Mr. Wilkins deserves great credit for having chosen the 
only sure way of controlling the sequence of these letters, as 
well as of testing the general authority of the statements 
contained in them, It is certainly strange that, while 
hardly any attempt has hitherto been made to controvert 
any of these statements,t their general correctness should 

* The intention of most of the recurring pseudonyms is for the 
most part obvious. It is, perhaps, not quite clear why ‘le Réformeur’ 
should stand for the Electoral Prince; and one would be glad to be 
able to identify ‘le Barbouilleur’ (the spoiler of paper) with some 
oflicious member of the Hanoverian Court or Government. ‘ Don 
Diego’ and ‘ La Romaine’ flippantly signify the Elector and Electress ; 
and ‘le Grondeur’ and ‘La Pédagogue’ the Princess’s parents. 
Aurora figures appropriately as ‘ L’Avanturiére,’ and the indispensable 
Friiulein von dem Knesebeck as ‘La Confidante,’ or under other 
obvious aliases ; Countess Platen is more mysteriously ‘La Perspec- 
tive.’ Sophia Dorothea herself is most frequently designated by the 
sobriquet of ‘La Petite Louche,’ or under the high-flown name of 
‘ Léonisse,’ borrowed, as Kinigsmarck himself explains, from the Due 
de Bourbon’s romance, ‘ Le Prince de Tarente. The numerical cipher 
for proper names and places is less transparent, but already M. Gadd 
found out its guiding principle, in ignorance of which Palemblad had 
made havoc of the meaning of some of the letters. In addition, the 
letters make use of another easy numerical cypher for words of 
importance, while some of those ascribed to Kénigsmarck further 
resort to a perfectly futile kind of cryptogram. 

+ Professor Kicher considers that the observations of the Princess 
in the correspondence (cf. Wilkins, p. 430) concerning her marriage- 
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now for the first time have been demonstrated by applying 
to a series of them the familiar criterion of ‘ undesigned 
‘ coincidences.’ Taking a hint perhaps from a note of Mrs. 
Green’s, Mr. Wilkins has very effectively used for this pur- 
pose the despatches and letters of Sir William Dutton Colt, 
who, as mentioned above, was English envoy at Celle and 
Hanover from the middle of 1689 till shortly before his 
death in August 1693. As it happened, he was early<in 
the latter year sent on a special mission to Dresden, and 
was afterwards very little at the Brunswick-Liineburg 
Courts, so that (with one exception) his despatches only 
cover the period from July 1689 to December 1692.* His 
successor (Cresset) did not take up his diplomatic duties 
till January 1694, sc that his despatches are not contem- 
porary with the Lund correspondence, though Mr. Wilkins 
has in one instance found in them a passage of significance 
for his purpose.t But Sir William Colt’s letters, in which 
we have easily verified most of Mr. Wilkins’s quotations, 
suffice. A few similar parallelisms occur in the late 
J. M. Kemble’s well-known collection of ‘State Papers 
‘and Correspondence’ (1688-1714); unluckily, Herr von 
Malortie’s memoranda of the Court of Hanover under 
Ernest Augustus and Sophia (1847) contain nothing 
of consequence as to the years 1691-4, except a diary of 
the carnival of 1695, at which time there is a gap in the 
Lund correspondence. Possibly some further light might 
be obtainable from the ‘ Hanover’ volumes in the Paris 
archives; for though the younger de Gourville’s special 
mission to the Brunswick-Liineburg Courts came to an end 
in January 1689, M. de Balati had returned thither after 


contract are opposed to the authentic documents and warranted facts. 
We have no space for discussing the matter here; but we venture to 
submit that, at all events, the practical effect of the contract was very 
much that complained of in the passage in question— quite apart from 
the way in which the settlement was treated at the time of the divorce. 
M. de Beaucaire (p. 136 note), though his opinion on the handwriting 
of the letters deserves attention, has little beyond ‘ improbabilities’ to 
urge against their text. 

* They are preserved at the Record Office, partly in a volume in- 
cluding those of his successor, and partly in a series of copies which 
come to an abrupt end in 1692, but to which no sequel exists. 

+ About the time when, according to the letters, Sophia Dorothea 
was supremely anxious to obtain a sum of money for her own use, 
and when her mother had offered to sell her jewels for the purpose, 
the latter was, according to Cresset, desirous of paying thirty or forty 
thousand crowns ‘d fond perdu into our bank,’ 
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Steinkirk. Possibly, too, the Wolfenbiittel archives might 
be worth examining. 

If these letters are accepted as genuine—and we see our 
way to no other conclusion—no doubt any longer remains 
as to either the course or the character of the intimacy 
between Sophia Dorothea and Koénigsmarck. Curiously 
enough, the very first of his letters, as reproduced here, 
and dated ‘Aht’ (query Alt = Altkloster ?), ‘July Ist,’ 
must have been written by him on the march with the 
Hanoverian regiment, of which we know from Colt’s des- 
patch of }37°*, 1691, that he was in command on the 
march towards the Elbe. On July 27 he writes from Ham- 
burg, whither we know from Colt* that he had at this 
very time been sent with the ratification of a treaty with 
Sweden; and in a later letter he observes that, had he 
gone on to Sweden, he might, on terms very advan- 
tageous to himself, have entered into the service of that 
monarchy. His resolution to remain at Hanover seems to 
have been due to the countenance given by the Princess 
to his attentions, and his letters, which had at first shown 








* One or two of them may be mentioned in a note, since it is 
impossible to enumerate the whole of them. Writing from Hanover 
on June 20, 1692, Colt mentions that on Sunday the 18th he gave ‘a 
great diversion ’ (apparently in honour of the victory of La Hogue), 
which was attended by the Duke and Duchess and all the Court. In 
an undated letter from Brockhausen, the Princess writes that she 
went to Colt’s féte; on July +5; Kénigsmarck inquires from Diest on 
what day the féte was held; on July $3 the Princess replies that 
Sunday was the day. On July 5 (4th, Wilkins) Colt writes that 
the great waters have kept the Duke from Celle ; in an undated letter 
from Brockhausen the Princess says that they may be detained 
perhaps for a week by the floods; on the 7th she announces their 
departure for Celle on the following day. Further movements of 
the Celle Court are similarly noticed in corresponding passages; 
particular attention may be directed to the postponement of the 
Electress of Brandenburg’s promised arrival in August, and of a 
return visit to Berlin in November. Of course no coincidences 
similarly precise are traceable in the case of the letters dated from 
various stations of the troops in Flanders; but reference is made, 
in both despatches and letters, to the presence of Portland in the 
camp, to the losses of Celle soldiery at Steinkirk, and to the failure 
of the French design upon Charleroy. ‘The incidents of the visit of 
the Elector of Bavaria to Brussels in August on the occasion of the 
Feast of the Miracles and of the appearance in camp of that most 
charming youth the Duke of Richmond (the description of whom 
seems copied straight from one of Van Dyk’s chefs-d’auvre) might 
perhaps be verified. 
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some restraint, begin to take a freer tone. Her movements 
between the country seats and hunting-places of her father 
and uncle frequently necessitated a separation, which 
added fuel to the flame, and before, in June 1692, Kénigs- 
marck started for the Flanders campaign passion had 
broken down every barrier. With the opening of this cam- 
paign begins the series of the Princess’s letters, several of 
which are dated from Brockhausen, where the Celle Court 
was at the time staying. At this stage the correspondence 
on both sides is, when compared with the envoy’s despatches, 
found to be particularly full of the ‘undesigned coincidences’ 
of which we have spoken. It betrays every mood of an 
illicit passion—love, jealousy, and haunting fears; and such 
it continued in the fall of the year when, after her lover 
had come unhurt out of the terrible battle of Steinkirk, 
Sophia Dorothea accompanied the Duchess Eleonora on a 
visit to Wiesbaden—into the midst of the gossip of the 
‘Reich.’ Her letters cease for a time after her return to 
Hanover, while Kénigsmarck writes more distractedly than 
hitherto, as if fate were beginning to be too strong for 
him. A sort of desperation appears to prompt his de- 
fiance-—so far at least as intention goes—of the malign 
influence which for some time previously had, both by the 
Princess and by him, been thought to be overshadowing 
their loves. He is enraged by the consciousness that he 
had responded to the advances made to him by Countess 
Platen, the Elector’s mistress. That, however, she was 
luring him and Sophia Dorothea to their doom there is, so 
far as we know, no evidence to show, either in their corre- 
spondence or elsewhere, although it exhibits the Princess 
as distrusting her even when full of sympathetic advice. 
The correspondence closes for the year 1692 with a brutally 
sarcastic tirade addressed to the ‘Electoral Princess’ by 
her jealous lover.* When it re-opens in the early summer of 
1693, Sophia Dorothea, whose husband had set out for the 
campaign in Flanders, is found dreaming or idling away her 
days in the electoral villeggiatura at Luisburg, or with her 
parents at Brockhausen. She indulges in a false sense of 
security due partly to her absent husband’s acquiescence in 
this modicum of freedom, partly to the good bumour of her 
mother-in-law, who only a year before had ‘lectured’ her 


* Ah! what a little time to love is lent; 
Yet half that time is in unkindness spent !’ 
Dryden, ‘ The Rival Ladies,’ 
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about Kénigsmarck’s attentions.* ‘Thus at Brockhausen the 
lovers venture upon a secret—but, as it proves, not wholly 
unobserved—nocturnal interview. After this the letters 
interchanged between Hanover and Celle become more 
passionate than ever, but also betray increasing apprehen- 
sions of discovery. Countess Platen herself vaguely warns 
the Princess of the risks she is running. In Sophia 
Dorothea’s last letter, dated August 1693, she breaks forth 
into the hopeless cry, ‘ Perhaps, in addition to the fact that 
‘ you no longer love me, I am on the eve of being utterly 
‘lost.’ In the same month Konigsmarck reluctantly set 
forth on the campaign against the Danes, some incidents 
of which, mentioned in these letters, are also noted else- 
where. On his return to Hanover warnings came to 
him from old Marshal Podewils, and from Prince Ernest 
Augustus, his earliest acquaintance in the Electoral family ; 
but the passion of the pair pursued its headlong course, 
feeding itself even at this stage on jealousies. About the 
turn of the year Kénigsmarck had to absent himself, per- 
haps in quest of money; and at this point, after touching 
upon miséres such as only a very realistic imagination could 
have invented, the correspondence comes to an end. The last 
of Konigsmarck’s letters, according to their sequence in the 
British Museum transcript, is that addressed to ‘ Frole de 
‘ Kronbugler,’ and bears a postscript, evidently intended for 
the confidante: ‘Speak for me to Léonisse, and tell her that 
‘ whatever befals 1 will not abandon her.’ 

On the events which followed nothing is added in these 
volumes to the little that was already known. In spite of 
the determination of the Hanoverian Court to suppress 
every trace, not only of the catastrophe, but also of the 
events which led up to it, we know on evidence independent 
of the Lund letters, that Konigsmarck had made no secret 
of his devotion to the Princess. This is corroborated by 
the references in the letters themselves to the reproofs 
addressed to her by the Electress and to Countess Platen’s 
comments, as well as by the many indications they 
have furnished that the intimacy of the pair had been 
watched, and its real character suspected by the Electoral 


* In a later letter Kinigsmarck warns the Princess that the 
Electress, though reckoned by her among her best friends, will ‘ sooner 
or later be her ruin.’ This is explicable, if he knew her to be guilty. 

t+ She adds: ‘1 must end this to-morrow; I must go to Com- 
munion.’ A strange touch—if a fictitious one. 
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family, and by Sophia Dorothea’s parents. But we per- 
ceive no proof of any deliberate design to make use of this 
scandal, should it become demonstrable, so as to ruin the 
Princess. Even assuming the correctness of Schaumann’s 
statement that in the winter of 1693-94 the Elector 
Ernest Augustus was seriously ill, the inference that his 
illness and the fear of his death stimulated the enemies 
of his daughter-in-law to quick action is hazardous in the 
extreme. The attempt to involve the Electress Sophia in 
the direct responsibility for the catastrophe in our opinion 
breaks down completely, while it would be preposterous to 
found any such conclusion on her subsequent belief in 
Sophia Dorothea’s guilt. As to Countess Platen, the 
true facts as to her relations with Konigsmarck remain 
shrouded in mystery. The story most generally believed * 
was that she had been disappointed in her final design of 
marrying her daughter to the man who had at one time 
captivated her own fancy. Whether or not in consequence 
of this mancuvre and its breakdown, Koénigsmarck in 
April 1694 left Hanover and, without resigning his com- 
mission, paid a visit to Dresden, where he was well received 
by his acquaintance, the new Elector Frederick Augustus, 
and offered a commission in the Saxon army. Here, 
according to an uncontradicted statement in the ‘ Relation’ 
examined by Leibniz,+ he had ‘Vindiscrétion de dire des 
‘ choses dont il se devoit taire,’ and probably enough boasted, 
among other favours, of those of the Countess Platen. In 
any case his behaviour at Dresden must have made him 
more thau ever a marked man at Hanover on his return 
thither. 

What is known as to the movements of the Princess 
during his absence can only be gathered from one or two 
passages in Cresset’s despatches, and from the official 
rescript afterwards (July 23) addressed in her father’s name 
to his minister at Vienna, the well-known H. C. von 
Bothmer, with the avowed intention of counteracting the 
attempts made to sow discord between the Duke and his 
brother the Elector.t These attempts, it was stated, had 
taken the form of provoking ill will between the Electoral 

* It is repeated, with additions, in the Account of the Court of 
George I. by the husband of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (Works, 
vol. i. p. 127). 

+ Kocher, p. 234. 
¢ [Schulenburg] Die Herzogin von Ahlden, pp. 135-6. 
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Prince and his wife, through her lady-in-waiting, Friiulein 
von dem Knesebeck. There is, we must add, no evidence 
whatever that the Princess was subjected to actual ill-treat- 
ment by her husband even at this stage; but she certainly 
asserted afterwards that before they parted for the last 
time he had threatened her with an action for divorce. At 
all events, so the rescript continued, a determination arose 
in her to avoid him. To this end she paid a visit to her 
parents at Brockhausen, where we know from Cresset that 
she was staying in the middle of June. She left them again, 
however, before the end of the month, but was expected soon 
to come back to a neighbouring watering-place. This agrees 
with the statement of the rescript and the account in the 
‘Roman Octavia,’ according to which she was sent back to 
Hanover by her father. On her way she gave offence by 
refusing to alight to pay her respects to the Elector and 
Electress at Herrenhausen; and at Hanover, hearing that 
her husband would within a few days return from Berlin, 
she resolved, as the rescript asserts, without awaiting his 
arrival, once more to betake herself to her parents. They 
refused to receive her. 

It is within these few days, however, that a curtain of 
impenetrable darkness suddenly descends. On the night of 
July 1, 1694, Konigsmarck left his house, to be seen no 
more. That his destination was the Leine Palace, and that 
he there had an interview with the Princess, is undoubted ; 
but the purpose of that interview and the nature of 
the plan on which they agreed together can only be 
guessed. Was he merely to be her helper in an attempt at 
escape to Wolfenbuttel or to France from the intolerable 
restraints around her? Or was their flight intended to 
accomplish the design, avowed in some of the later Lund 
letters, of a permanent union between them? The one 
person who could have known the secret was the Princess’s 
faithful—almost too faithful—attendant, Eleonora von dem 
Knesebeck. She persistently asserted the perfect innocence 
of her mistress in the fave of threats which might have 
broken many a sterner spirit, and long after she had 
intrepidly etfected her escape from the dungeon on the 
slopes of the Harz to which she had been consigned. But 
she confessed to having known of a ‘ plot,’ and how serious 
she had thought it is shown by the fact that after she had 
heard of it tears and entreaties had been needed to keep her 
in the Princess’s service. Yet the scope of this plot is as 
unknown to us as are the circumstances of the dire counter- 
design by which it was cut short. 
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The total disappearance of Konigsmarck, which was 
gradually to set in motion one of those extraordinary 
volumes of rumour that in the end make their theme every- 
body’s business, remained unnoticed for a few days. On 
July 3 Cresset reports from Celle that the ‘ Electoral Prince 
* continues at Berlin, and the Princess sick at Hanover.’ On 
the 13th, however, the Secretary of Legation, Knatch- 
bull, writes that ‘the foul business at Hanover grows rather 
‘ worse than better, and may have fatal consequences.’ On 
the 20th he says that his chief will write about this business, 
but there is no reference to it by Cresset till the 27th, when 
he shows his dependence upon hearsay by repeating some 
wild rumours as to KoOuigsmarck being still alive. By this 
time inventive brains were at work to deepen the mystery, 
and Lewis XIV. himself condescended to worry the Duchess 
of Orleans by questioning ber at table whether the least 
probable version of it was founded on fact. Before long the 
passionate exertions of the lost man’s sisters, and more 
particularly of Aurora, in whose personal fortunes these 
transactions proved the turning-point, had all but fanned 
the agitation which arose into a conflict between Saxony 
and Hanover. But this violent inquiry into Kénigsmarck’s 
fate collapsed, with most of the fictions to which it had 
given rise,* before the stolid dignity of the Hanoverian 
Government. Everything was done to efface the remem- 
brance of his having been received at the Elector’s Court or 
held a commission in the Electoral army. He was to be 
as one who had not been, and so, unless reliance is to 
be placed on Horace Walpole’s ghastly tittle-tattle,t he 
remained. 

Meanwhile the Electoral Princess had been removed to 
the magistrate’s house at Ahlden, a lonely ‘castle’ or 


* The most elaborate and futile of these, according to which 
Koénigsmarck was, after a long detention, induced to commit semi- 
public suicide, was afterwards retailed by Aurora’s son, the Marshal 
de Saxe. See the extract from his Memoirs, ap. Weber, w.s. 

T See ‘Reminiscences of the Court of George I. and George II.’ as 
to the discovery in the Palace at Hanover, under the floor of the 
Electoral Princess’s dressing-room, of remains which were identified as 
Kénigsmarck’s. ‘The discovery,’ says Walpole, ‘was hushed up; 
George I. entrusted the secret to Queen Caroline, who told it to my 
father.’ Walpole, whose account of the catastrophe itself is quite 
imaginary, introduces some superfluous inaccuracies by confounding 
Koénigsmarck with his elder brother, and entitling Sophia Dorothea 
* Duchess of Halle,’ 
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grange on the Aller, some twenty miles from Hanover, but 
in the Celle territory. On August 14 Cresset mentions 
that he has been several times shooting with the Duke just 
under the walls of the house where his daughter is confined. 
His rescript to Bothmer, already mentioned, accounts for 
her detention there by the statement that when the Princess 
had refused to await her husband’s return at Hanover, and 
her parents had declined to receive her, they had directed 
her to remain at Ahlden, which, it was boldly asserted, ‘ lay 
‘on the way ’ between the two capitals. Her lady-in-waiting, 
the document continued, had at the Duke’s request been 
placed under arrest at Hanover. On this flimsy substructure 
the divorce suit which was hereupon, after consultation be- 
tween the Hanover and Celle Governments, instituted 
against the Princess was, with the aid of unscrupulous 
statesmen and servile judges, brought to the desired issue. 
But there are unmistakeable signs that efforts had in the 
first instance been made, both in the examination of the 
confidante and otherwise, to secure evidence of a different 
kind against the Princess. <A fragmentary memorandum 
among the papers used for the judicial inquiry takes joint 
note of the disappearance of Kénigsmarck and of the arrest 
of Friiulein von dem Knesebeck; and another note refers 
to letters received by her, her sister, and Kénigsmarck in 
the course of the previous three months. Manifestly, both 
those who directed and managed the divorce proceedings 
and those to whom a full knowledge of them was communi- 
cated or descended, suspected the relations between the 
Princess and the Count, and concurred in burying these 
suspicions in silence.* 

From the incomplete series of records which have acci- 
dentally been preserved of the proceedings connected with 
the divorce of Sophia Dorothea we know that the sentence 
of the Special Court was pronounced on the ground of her 
wilful desertion of her husband, re-marriage being prohibited 
in her case as that of the guilty party. Throughout the 
course of the inquiry she had confessed to no act of in- 
fidelity, but had steadily, and as if assured that this and 
nothing else was expected of her, adhered to her declared 


* We have no space left for entering into these transactions or 
the history of the suit; but they have alike been subjected to a 
searching inquiry by Dr. Kicher. We now also know that after the 
disappearance of Kinigsmarck Sophia Dorothea herself, in ignorance 
of his fate, was trying to intervene on his behalf. See the letter cited 
from ‘ Zeitschr. d. histor. Ver. fiir Nieders.,’ 1882, by Beaucaire, p. 145, 
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resolution not to live with the Prince any more. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1694, she accepted the sentence, and a month later 
she wrote to her former husband, and to his mother, 
beseeching them to pardon her past faults, and humbly 
entreating the favour of being allowed to see her children. 
So much was never granted to her. She had by this time 
been again brought from Lauenau, in Hanover, whither she 
had been removed at the time of the divorce case, to the 
‘castle’ at Ahlden. Here, as is known, she spent with 
brief intervals the remaining thirty-two years of her life in 
a barely disguised captivity. She was no longer a member 
of the Electoral (destined many years before her death to 
become a royal) family, but was called the Duchess of 
Ahlden from the estate on which she was confined, and 
over which certain formal rights were granted to her. She 
saw her mother again, who survived till 1722, but not her 
father, who died in 1705. When her own death befel at 
last, on November 13, 1726, King George I. prohibited a 
general mourning in the electorate, though Celle, of which 
she had remained a princess, now formed part of it. With 
this exception, he is not known to have ever taken note of 
her name. Nor, notwithstanding the gossip to the contrary, 
is there any evidence to gainsay Lord Hervey’s statement 
that King George II. never mentioned his mother.* 

A few attempts have been made to deck out the long 
last act of her melancholy story with unauthenticated. 
anecdotes. But neither such aids as these, nor even the 
impression that a buoyant spirit was here gradually laid 
low, are needed to move our pity for a broken life. If, 
as we believe, Sophia Dorothea, much sinned against, had 
not herself been free from guilt, there are few but will hold 
it to have been, humanly speaking, expiated by her long 
years of solitude and suffering. 

* Memoirs of the Reign of George II., vol. ii. p. 542, where see 
Croker’s shrewd, but over-confident, conclusions. 
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Art. IV.—1. Hunting. By the Duke or Beavrort and 
Mowsray Morris. 7thedit. Badminton Library. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1894. 

. The Pytchley Hunt, Past and Present. By H. O. Neruer- 
core. London: Sampson Low & Co., 1888. 


3. The Quorn Hunt and its Masters. By Wiuu1amC. A. Buew. 
London: John C. Nimmo, 1899. 

4. The History of the Belvoir Hunt. By T. F. Daur. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., 1899. 


5. The Essee Hounds. By Ricnarp Francis Batt and 
TresHaM Ginpey. London: Bailey & Co., 1900. 


6. Kings of the Hunting Field. By ‘TuHormansy.’ London: 
Hutchinson & Co., 1899. 


7. Hunting. By J. Oro Pacer. ‘ Haddon Hall Library.’ 
London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1900. 


We: owe fox-hunting, like many other cherished institu- 

tions, to the eighteenth century. The varied pleasures 
of the chase had long engaged the attention of the people 
of England. Most of our wild animals had, in turn, 
been hunted, and some completely exterminated. But all 
hunting, at a very early period, ceases to be a means of 
supplying food or clothing. It becomes a recreation which 
to many men is the most delightful amusement that the 
world affords. In this country five beasts are still regularly 
pursued with hounds—the red and the fallow deer, the fox, 
the otter, and the hare. Of these the fox now stands ahead 
of all the others as a beast of the chase. About three hundred 
packs of hounds are'to-day maintained solely for its pursuit. It 
is impossible to calculate, even roughly, how many thousands 
are each year, directly or indirectly, spent upon fox-hunting. 
The sport is considered by foreigners the characteristic amuse- 
ment of the British. It has been introduced at a few places 
on the Continent where Englishmen pass the winter. The 
Duke of Wellington, during the Peninsular campaign, kept 
a pack of ‘hounds at head-quarters, and imitated Edward 
III., who, during his French wars, had with him no less 
than one hundred and twenty couple of hounds. But while 
the Duke of Wellington hunted foxes, Edward pursued the 
stag and the hare, for the diverting pleasures of fox-hunting 
had not yet been discovered. In fact our great national 
sport is of very modern growth; and fox-hunting, as we 
understand it to-day, was unknown before the beginning of 


bo 
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the eighteenth century. Once the merits of the fox as a 
beast of the chase were brought to light the sport made 
rapid progress. We propose to examine its origin and 
trace its early history. 

The early writers on the art of hunting are very numerous. 
They begin with William Twici, the huntsman of Edward IT. 
They end with Peter Beckford, the famous author of 
‘Thoughts upon Hunting,’ who may be said to begin the 
modern school. The earlier writers are, for the most part, 
silent upon the subject of hunting foxes. When the fox is 
mentioned it is as a marauder who is to be destroyed by the 
easiest means at hand. To place nets over the entrance of 
the earth, to smoke out the inmates, and kill them with 
clubs was considered an excellent method. Where dogs 
were employed it was only to bolt the fox and chase him 
from one hole toanother. Gervase Markham (who published 
his ‘Country Contentments’ in 1611) says of the fox and 
badger that they are chases of a great deal less use or cunning 
than any of the others. Richard Blome (who published his 
‘Gentleman’s Recreation’ in 1685) regards the chase of the 
fox as not so full of diversity as that of the hare. Other 
writers hold the same, or like, language; and it does not 
appear that foxes were up to that time ever pursued on horse- 
back. In many parts of the country the parish records show 
that a price was set upon the fox’s head, and that a small 
reward was paid by the parish authorities for each fox’s mask 
or brush which was brought to be nailed to the church door. 
It is clear that in the seventeenth century vulpicide was not 
recognised as an offence. As to this we have the opinion 
of the Solicitor-General in 1641. ‘It is true,’ said he in 
his speech against Strafford before the House of Lords, ‘ that 
‘ we give law to hares and deer, because they are beasts of 
‘chase; but it was never accounted either cruelty or foul 
‘ play to knock foxes and wolves on the head as they can 
* be found, because they are beasts of prey.’ 

Although we cannot pretend to trace any connexion 
between the two, the rise of fox-hunting and the great 
Whig revolution were almost contemporaneous. The former 
is a sport which seems to have been discovered by chance, 
and to have spread because the country had become suitable 
and there was a large class of country gentlemen with oppor- 
tunities for pursuing it. The eighteenth-century country 
life, among which fox-hunting sprang up, was more rustic 
than anything we can now picture to ourselves. The surface 
of the country was little intersected by roads. Travel was 
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difficult, and the small gentry had not yet begun to make 
annual visits to London or fashionable watering-places. 
There were scattered over the country great numbers of small 
country squires, who lived upon their estates and whose in- 
come did not exceed 300/. a year. They belonged to a class 
which has now almost disappeared. The improvements in 
agriculture, the taxation occasioned by the American and 
the French wars were their ruin; for they had not enough 
capital to survive. Although they ranked with the gentry 
their manners were those of farmers. Their only amuse- 
ments were field sports. To these people fox-hunting proved 
a most attractive diversion. They had no books; their 
knowledge of the world was limited to journeys to the 
county town for assizes or quarter sessions. Their only 
occupations were the management of their small properties 
and some attention to county business. The field sports 
which occupied their abundant leisure were not very 
numerous. Hawking, which was still popular after the 
Restoration, had gone out of fashion. Shooting had hardly 
come in, and game was not abundant enough to provide 
much sport. There remained hare-hunting. Stag-hunting, 
of course, was always confined to great nobles, to owners of 
large estates who could pursue the sport in the style and 
with the pomp which befit it. Moreover the cultivation 
of wastes and the enclosure of commons, which went on so 
industriously during the century, placed impossibilities in 
the way; and that grotesque, but harmless, parody of sport, 
the chase of the carted deer, has never been popular, except 
among dwellers in towns who want an excuse for galloping 
across country or along the roads. 

To the eighteenth-century hare-hunter, fox-hunting came 
as a revelation which opened his eyes to a form of sport he 
had never imagined. The boldness of the fox, the endurance 
he could show when scent was good, the craftiness when 
hard pressed, the straight line he took when forced to face 
the open, offered a very pleasing contrast to the chase of 
the timid hare. But hare-hunting was such an attractive 
pastime to sportsmen of the old school, who cared only to 
watch their hounds work and puzzle out the line, that for a 
time it rivalled fox-hunting in popularity. In Somerville’s 
classic poem ‘The Chase,’ which appeared in 1735, hare- 
hunting holds a place before fox-hunting. William Somerville 
was a Gloucestershire country gentleman, a Whig in polities, 
by instinct a lover of field sports, by nature a tolerable poet. 
He kept a pack of beagles, bred between the small harrier 
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and the southern hound. His fox hounds consisted of six 
couples, rather rough and wire-haired. But he also kept 
otter hounds, ‘ which in the winter season made an addition 
‘to the fox hounds.’ Sir Robert Walpole, a statesman who 
opened before all other despatches the letters from his 
huntsman, was always a hare-hunter. At Houghton he kept 
a pack of harriers. At Richmond, at his house in the New 
Park, he kept beagles, with which he hunted every Saturday, 
and, when he could, another day besides. Hence, it is said, 
the reason why the House of Commons does not sit on 
Saturday. Many of the less famous packs did not give up 
the hare for the fox till a very late date. The original Vine 
hounds did so in 1791. But they were under the manage- 
ment of a very old-fashioned sportsman, Mr. Chute, who was 
only persuaded, long afterwards, to cut off his pigtail when 
the barber assured him that not more than six hairs connected 
the ribbon with his head. 

There is an old and trite saying about fox-hunting 
bringing all classes together, which in earlier times may 
have had much truth in it; for in the days immediately 
before the fox became a recognised object of sport the 
aristocracy amused themselves with stag-hunting, while the 
country squires were content to pursue the hare. Such was 
the state of affairs when the first packs of fox hounds were 
established. The superior attraction of fox-hunting then 
brought many together in the field who before had followed 
different sports. 

It is likely to remain matter of discussion when, and by 
whom, the first real pack of fox hounds was established. 
The earliest claim is set up on behalf of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. A letter from his descendant is printed by 
Mr. Apperley in a note to his essay on ‘ The Chase,’ which 
appeared in the ‘Quarterly Review’ in 1832, and was after- 
wards reprinted. ‘A pack of fox hounds,’ wrote Lord 
Arundel to Mr. Apperley, ‘ were kept by my ancestor Lord 
‘ Arundel between the years 1690 and 1700, as I have 
‘memoranda to prove.’ These hounds, we know, hunted in 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, and the pack remained in the 
family till they were sold to the famous Mr. Hugo Meynell, 
who was the real father of modern fox-hunting. There is 
no evidence to show that Lord Arundel’s hounds were only 
employed in the pursuit of the fox. The next claimant is 
Mr. Thomas Boothby, who certainly hunted foxes in Leicester- 
shire about 1700. Nothing is known about his hounds or 
the nature of the sport he enjoyed. He lived at Tooley 
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Park, near Leicester. His horn is still in existence, and 
bears the inscription, ‘ With this horn he hunted the first 
‘ pack of fox hounds then in England fifty-five years.’ The 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1752 records the death of 
Thomas Boothby, ‘ one of the greatest sportsmen in England.’ 
He is reported to have given to his parish church a peal of bells 
so tuned as to resemble the cry of a pack of hounds. Field- 
ing, the novelist, was connected with this family of Boothby, 
andit has been suggested that Mrs. Boothby was the original of 
Sophia Western. Mr. Boothby left a granddaughter and 
grandson. The granddaughter married Mr. Meynell. The 
grandson was known as ‘ Prince’ Boothby, who became cele- 
brated for his hats which he declined to change with the 
fashion. He was a friend of Lord Carlisle, Mr. Fox, and 
others of that period. His end was tragic. After a break- 
fast of cold tea at his lodgings in Clarges Street and a ride 
in Hyde Park he blew out his brains because he was ‘ tired 
‘of the bore of dressing and undressing.’ But ‘Prince’ 
Boothby was more celebrated as a dandy than as a fox-hunter. 
His father’s claim to be the first to keep fox hounds is at least 
doubtful if we are to believe the story of the Wardour Castle 
hounds. There is also a belief that the Charlton hunt 
(which afterwards became the Goodwood pack) hunted 
foxes about the same date, and they may have done so before. 
The Brocklesby are also an ancient pack, and are spoken 
of as ‘ fox hounds’ in a document of the year 1713. In this 
also appears the name of Pelham, with which family they are 
still connected. 

Before the end of Queen Anne’s reign fox-hunting had 
become a recognised sport in the country ; and Addison, in 
the ‘Spectator,’ makes merry over it at the expense of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. ‘ His stable doors are patched with noses 
‘ that belonged to foxes of the knight’s own hunting down. 
‘Sir Roger showed me one of them, that for distinction’s 
‘sake has a brass nail struck through it, which cost him 
‘about fifteen hours’ riding, carried him through half a 
‘dozen counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
‘ above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of 
‘ the greatest exploits of his life.’ At the end of George I.’s 
reign a certain William Draper got together a pack of fox 
hounds in Yorkshire. He is thus described in the ‘ Sporting 
‘ Register,’ and must have been a delightful character : — 

‘In the old but now ruinous mansion of Beswick Hall, in the 


East Riding of Yorkshire, once lived the well-known William Draper, 
Esq., who bred, fed, and hunted the staunchest pack of fox hounds in 
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Europe. Upon an income of only 700/. he brought up creditably 
eleven sons and daughters; kept a stable of excellent fox hounds, 
besides a carriage with horses suitable for the convenience of my lady 
and her daughters. He lived in the old, honest style of his country, 
killing every month a good ox of his own feeding and priding himself 
on maintaining a substantial table, but with no foreign kickshaws. 
His general apparel was a long dark drab hunting coat, a belt round 
his waist, and a strong velvet cap on his head. In his humour he was 
very facetious, always having some pleasant story, both in the field 
and in the hall, so that his company was much sought after by persons 
of good condition, and which was of great use to him in the advance- 
ment of his children. His stables and kennels were kept in such order 
that sportsmen observed them as schools for huntsmen and grooms, 
who were glad to come there without wages merely to learn their 
business. When they had obtained proper instruction he then recom- 
mended them to other gentlemen, who wished for no better character 
than Squire Draper’s recommendation. He was always up during the 
hunting season at four in the morning, mounted on one of his nags at 
five, himself bringing forth his hounds, who knew every note of their 
old master’s voice. In the field he rode with judgement, avoiding what 
was unnecessary, and helping his hounds when they were at fault. 
After the fatigues of the day, which were generally crowned with the 
brushes of a brace of foxes, he entertained those who would return 
with him, and which was sometimes thirty miles’ distance, with old 
English hospitality. Good old October was the liquor drunk ; and his 
first fox-hunting toast was All the brushes in Christendom. At the 


age of eighty years this gentleman died as he chiefly lived, for he 
died on horseback.’ 


Squire Draper had a daughter, appropriately christened 
Diana, who acted as his whipper-in, and is said to have been 
invaluable in the hunting-field. She died, unmarried, at a 
great age, and is buried near her father at Market Weighton. 
Another early master, who appears to have kept a pack of 
fox hounds in Dorsetshire about 1730, was Mr. Thomas 
Fownes. He lived at Stepleton, which was afterwards the 
home of Peter Beckford. His pack was later sold to a Mr. 
Bowes in Yorkshire, and all traces of them are lost. No 
doubt many modern packs owe something to them. Thus by 
the end of the first quarter of the century there were cer- 
tainly a number of scattered packs entered to the fox; and, 
as we have said, fox-hunting appears by chance gradually to 
spring up among stag-huntingand hare-hunting. Mr. J. Otho 
Paget, in a very charming volume upon ‘ Hunting’ which 
he has contributed to ‘The Haddon Hall Library,’ offers 
some observations on the origin of the modern fox hound. 


‘Though no hound had been devoted solely to the fox, and no 
regular packs were in existence, as they are now, nearly every noble- 
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man and landed proprietor kept what were called buck hounds, with 
which they hunted deer, hare, fox, marten-cat, and anything that 
would show sport. Each owner of hounds went hunting whenever it 
pleased himself and guests. At Belvoir, Badminton, and other large 
houses these buck hounds had probably been bred with care for a 
great many years, and were handed down to successive generations as 
family heirlooms; but, as they were not confined to hunting one parti- 
cular animal, the object for which they were to be bred was not very 
clearly defined. The consequence of this was that the individual who 
had charge of the kennel bred the hounds in the direction to which his 


own tastes pointed: thus one preferred the deer, another the fox, and 
a third the timid hare.’ 


When the modern style of fox-hunting grew up at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century there existed four 
distinct types of hound—the buck hound, the southern 
hound, the fox beagle, and the smaller blue-mottled beagle. 


Of these the buck hound most nearly resembled the fox 
hound of these days. 


‘The southern hound had been bred for nose, and nose alone, so 
that in time he became an animal of very keen scenting powers, but 
of hideous proportion, and is now practically extinct. The bloodhound 
is undoubtedly a very near relation. . .. The old southerner had 
his good points, amongst which were voice and nose, but he lacked 
dash and drive; still his was the blood that helped to make the fox 
hound, and he therefore deserves honourable mention. The southern 
hound was chiefly used for hunting deer and hare, but I doubt his 
capacity for catching a deer unless he had a mixture of buck-hound 
blood in his veins. Long ears that swept the ground and a deep, bell- 
like note were his chief features. With five or six couple of these 
hounds our ancestors were wont to hunt the hare in early morning. 
In spite of being slow for fox or deer they were too fast for the hare, 
and were therefore crossed with the little fox beagle to decrease the 
size. . . . The fox beagle, or northern beagle, was a small edition of 
the fox hound in disposition, full of fire and dash, but lacking substance." 
. . - The foot beagle of the present day also owes many of his good 
qualities to this ancestor, and it is the dash that he has transmitted to 
his descendants that now enables a pack of twelve-inch hounds to 
pursue a hare to death. Amidst Yorkshire dales and Cumberland 
fells the fox beagle was used for tracking the fox to his earth by 
shepherds and farmers, who followed the chase on foot, and who 
rejoiced in a kill, as much for the sport as for the safety of lamb-fold 
or hen-roost.’ 


Although it has now become impossible to trace the very 
early beginning of fox-hunting, a vast deal of literature has 
been published on the later history ofthe sport. Biographies 
of fox-hunters, pedigrees of hounds, systems of hunting, and 
histories of celebrated hunts have received the attention of 
authors. We have before us the histories of the Quorn, the 
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Belvoir, and the Essex hunts, which are all three recently 
published, as well as the history of the Pytchley, which 
appeared some few years ago. Of these histories of hunts 
Mr. Blew’s account of the Quorn and its masters is the 
best. It is very readable and well illustrated by Alken’s 
old-fashioned drawings. The account of hunting in Essex 
by Mr. Ball and Mr. Gilbey has also been very satisfactorily 
compiled, though naturally it is of less interest than the 
history of the Quorn. The histories of the Belvoir and the 
Pytchley suffer from the lack of literary skill of their writers. 
The ‘ History of the Belvoir Hunt’ in particular is ill-arranged 
and swollen to unnecessary size by repetitions and irrelevant 
matter. It is to be regretted that a more competent writer 
than the late Mr. Nethercote has not undertaken the 
Pytchley hunt, which might probably be made very interest- 
ing. It is not impossible to find a sportsman who can write 
a good book, without being (as Lockhart said to Murray 
when he discovered Mr. Apperley, the now classic ‘ Nimrod ’) 
‘a man who can hunt like Hugo Meynell and write like Sir 
‘ Walter Scott.’ But perhaps the readers of sporting litera- 
ture are less difficult to satisfy than others. If such a book 
as ‘ Kings of the Hunting Field,’ by ‘ Thormanby,’ can find 
many appreciative readers, the appetite of the public for 
hunting literature must indeed be enormous and uncritical. 
Though these modern writers cannot equal the manner of 
‘Nimrod,’ we do not agree with Beckford’s dictum ‘ that 
‘ fox-hunting, however lively and animating it may be in 
‘the field, is but a dull, dry subject to write upon.’ In 
Beckford bimself we find that rare and charming combination 
of a scholar and a sportsman. There is little in his book 
which has not since been repeated and quoted with approval, 
and the ‘ series of familiar letters to a friend’ have been read 
with pleasure by many who have never followed a pack of 
hounds. 

The sport which the early fox-hunters cujoyed varied in 
some respects from that which modern packs afford; and 
the method of hunting which our ancestors pursued was 
different from that now prevailing. The great landowners, 
the Dukes of Rutland at Belvoir, the Dukes of Beaufort at 
Badminton, and the Earls of Berkeley at Berkeley Castle, 
kept the family packs in kennels. But mauy of the earliest 
packs of fox hounds were ‘trencher-fed,’ and each small 
squire kept a few couple of hounds, which lived about the 
house and slept in their master’s bed-chamber. The poet 
Gray describes an establishment which belonged to his uncle 
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at Burnham. Each chair in the house was taken up by a 
dog. Of their master he writes in a letter, ‘Though gout 
‘forbids him galloping after them in the field, yet he con- 
‘tinues to regale his ears and nose with their comfortable 
‘ noise and stink.’ On a hunting day a whipper-in was sent 
round, blowing a horn, to collect the pack, which quickly 
learnt to recognise the call and fly to the summons. Or 
sometimes it was the custom for each man to bring his 
hounds to the meet, and so form a pack. This system has 
prevailed in remoter districts down to the present day. In 
no way, however, has custom altered more than in the hour 
of meeting. Eleven o’clock is the recognised time, and a 
later hour is not unknown. The old rule used to be to 
throw off as soon as it was light enough to distinguish a 
gate from astile. The early meet involved an earlier start ; 
but the discomforts of a long ride, before the dawn of a 
winter morning, may, perhaps, have been compensated for 
as well by the pleasure of the sunrise as by the excitement 
of hunting up to the fox by the drag. The drag (we may 
hasten to explain to those of our readers who are not fox- 
hunters) is the line of scent which the fox leaves across 
country as he returns to his kennel from his nightly 
expedition in search of food. The older writers have dwelt, 
with much satisfaction, upon the enjoyment afforded by this 
method of finding the fox. The excitement when the first 
hound spoke, the pleasure which the owner of a tender- 
nosed hound derived from his favourite’s performance, the 
sweet chorus of music, which increased as cach one began to 
throw his tongue, the satisfaction as the whole pack slowly 
hunted up to the fox and unkennelled him—all these may 
well be imagined. Moreover when this was done the 
pleasures of the run began. It may well be that the early 
start for the meet would not now find general approval. 
One well-known old sportsman used always to begin his 
account of a famous day he remembered with the phrase, 
‘ We breakfasted at twelve o’clock at night.’ In the days 
of Squire Forester at Willey Hall, in Shropshire, when 
there was a meet the guests would arrive the day before 
and sit down, booted and spurred, to dinner at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. They did not rise from table until it was 
time to mount their horses and ride to the covert-side. 
Squire Forester himself on ordinary hunting mornings had 
his breakfast at four, and this meal consisted of underdone 
beef washed down with eggs beaten up in brandy. 

There were, however, reasons for these early hours. The 
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drag of course soon disappears, especially after sunrise. Fuxes 
a hundred and fifty years ago were much scarcer than they are 
now; woodlands were more extensive, and unless this method 
of finding the fox was adopted hounds might have drawn the 
whole day without success. Moreover in the early morning 
the fox, when found, was still gorged and distended with his 
last meal and went away at a comparatively slow pace. 
This in our ancestors’ eyes was a good thing; and, pro- 
bably, with the slow hounds and horses of those days many 
a fox was pulled down who would have made good his 
escape had he digested his food. It seems to be generally 
agreed, among the historians of the chase, that in old times 
runs were certainly slower and probably longer. They were 
slower, partly, no doubt, for the reason stated above, and, 
partly because the old breed of hound lacked the forward 
dash and drive which is the characteristic of the best modern 
fox hounds. A pack which dwells upon the scent can never 
run down a stout fox; and it is a generally accepted 
maxim that to succeed in overtaking a fox, the pack must 
usually press and distress him at the beginning of the run. 
A hunted fox, until he is almost beaten (unlike the hare), 
keeps moving on at a steady pace, even when he has left the 
pack far behind. 

An ingenious, and no doubt true, explanation has been 
offered which accounts for the longer runs which foxes 
gave in former times. It is essential, if a fox is to give 
a long, straight run, that he should be well acquainted 
with the country for a great distance round. In the days 
when game was scarcer a fox had to travel, each night, 
many miles to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and so became 
acquainted not only with the best ways across country, but 
with all the coverts and earths in the country-side. When 
the hunting day came, and such a fox had to fly for his life, 
he set his mind on some place of safety, perhaps several 
parishes away, and made for that point as straight as 
he could. Nowadays, since pheasants are reared by thou- 
sands under hens, and turned out, as tame and fat as 
farm-yard fowls, into the coverts, a degenerate race of foxes 
has grown up, which, not having to hunt for a living, are 
unable to run for their lives. Moreover, if we are to believe 
Mr. Paget, keepers, when they find a litter of cubs in a 
wood sacred to pheasants, often kill the old foxes, who 
would be most destructive to the birds. The cubs they 
surround with a small enclosure of wire netting, and feed 
them, at the mouth of the earth, with dead rabbits or 
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offal till they are full-grown. The wire of course is 
removed before the cub-hunting season, and, when hounds 
visit the wood there is a fine show of foxes, but not 
much sport or hunting in proportion to the blood shed. For 
our own part we believe that nine gamekeepers out of ten 
cordially hate a fox, and willingly destroy one when they get 
a chance of doing so without being detected. It is, perhaps, 
only natural; they do the same with respect to hawks, 
whatever stringent orders their master may give. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a change came 

over fox-hunting, and the old system became transformed 
into the modern. This change is commonly associated with 
Mr. Hugo Meynell, who has left a name more famous than 
any in the annals of fox-hunting. He succeeded Mr. 
Boothby when that gentleman died, and, having bought 
Quorndon Hall from Lord Ferrers, became in 1753 the first 
master of the Quorn Hunt. His fame gradually spread all 
over England. The ‘King of Sportsmen,’ the ‘ Hunting 
‘ Jupiter,’ the ‘ Primate of the Science’ are but a few of the 
titles given to this celebrated gentleman by his admirers. 
A book has been written upon ‘The Meynellian Science.’ 
From 1753 to 1800 he reigned supreme and hunted over a 
large part of Leicestershire. He showed better sport than 
any other master, and it was said that Mr. Meynell’s hounds 
had more good runs than any other pack in England. 
Leicestershire became the paradise of fox-hunters, and many 
sportsmen flocked thither to follow this celebrated pack. The 
Duchess of Devonshire and other ladies of quality hunted 
with Mr. Meynell, who seems, at one time, to have turned 
his home into a lodging-house for the accommodation of 
these numerous strangers to the county. Mr. Meynell, 
writes a contemporary, 
‘permits his servant to accommodate as many of his friends as his 
house will hold with apartments, where they are furnished with dinner 
and all provisions as at any public place. Many of those who attend 
the hunt and cannot get apartments in the house, and are strangers, 
come to the inns, and a great many hunters are kept there. The 
company on a field day is very numerous, and they go out with as 
much ceremony as to Court, their hair being always dressed.’ * 


The changes which Mr. Meynell brought in, by improving 
the breed of fox hound, led to a much more dashing style of 
hunting; and the new method was summed up in the saying 





* ‘Sketch of a Tourist into Derbyshire and Yorkshire,’ by William 
Bray. Published 1783. 
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that whereas many had walked down foxes, Meynell was 
the first who galloped them to death. In the matter of 
breeding Mr. Meynell’s notions did not much vary from the 
present ideas of perfection, and he devoted great pains to 
the improvement of his pack. But successful fox-hunting 
depends no less on the merits of the pack than on the 
nature of the country. He found in Leicestershire a vast 
extent of old pasture, and small coverts with numerous 
foxes, and a soil which retains the scent. One of the 
characteristics of the county in the early days was the 
absence of fences. But much land which has now been 
drained was in those days inclined to be boggy. 

The increased speed of the hounds, and the increasing stiff- 
ness of the fences, led at the end of the century to a mode of 
hard riding which before was unknown. Lord Jersey, the 
Hon. Cecil Forester, and Mr. Childe were the first, it is said, 
who set the example, much to Mr. Meynell’s disgust, of 
stopping at nothing, even with the certainty of a fall on the 
other side. Two celebrated runs are recorded in these days. 
The first lasted an hour and twenty minutes without a 
moment’s check; the second two hours and fifty minutes, 
during which hounds were never once cast. In both cases the 
fox was killed, and, more remarkable still, in both cases every 
single hound in the pack was present at the finish. Mr. 
Meynell was still master of the Quorn Hunt on Monday, 
February 24, 1800, when the famous Billesden Coplow run 
took place, certainly the most celebrated in the history of 
fox-hunting. 

‘With the wind at north-east, forbiddingly keen, 
The Coplow of Billesden ne’er witnessed, I ween, 
Two hundred such horses and men at a burst, 
All determined to ride, each resolved to be first.’ 


Writers of verse and of prose have described the incidents 
of that memorable day. After covering about twenty-eight 
miles atastonishing speed the hounds eventually lost their fox. 
On the centenary of that day, last year, the Quorn hounds 
were taken to the Coplow, in the hope that history would re- 
peat itself. The notion was attractive, the result disappoint- 
ing. During the last ten years of his mastership Mr. Meynell, 
who hunted but three days a week, killed from twenty-seven 
to forty-six brace of foxes in the season, which was con- 
sidered a very remarkable performance. 

The fashion of hard riding produced a demand for a very 
different class of horse from the old hunter on which our 
ancestors galloped after their buck hounds. The price of 
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horses rose; much attention was devoted to breeding them, 
and we hear, even in those days, of four hundred and five 
hundred guineas being paid for a hunter. The hard riders 
were a trial to the old-fashioned followers of the hunt, who 
delighted in what is called the science of hunting. Mr. 
Meynell did his best to call them to order, and he maintained 
discipline by pleasantries at their expense. In describing the 
state of affairs in the hunting field he used to say, ‘ First out 
‘ of covert comes Cecil Forester, then the fox, and lastly my 
‘ hounds.’ 

Although he devoted his life to the improvement of 
fox hounds, Mr. Meynell appears to have been more than 
an eighteenth-century fox-hunting squire. He was a man 
of cultivated mind and a fair violinist. He satin the House 
of Commons as member for Lichfield, Lymington, and Staf- 
ford, being altogether seventeen years in Parliament. He 
moved in London society. He was acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, and Boswell records him as saying that ‘ the chief 
‘ advantage of London is that a man is always so near his 
‘burrow.’ He was naturally an accomplished horseman. 
As to diet, he was fastidious, and carried this to the verge 
of eccentricity. His only breakfast on hunting mornings 
was a pound of veal reduced to a teacupful of broth. In his 
flask he carried a little tincture of rhubarb, which he was 
in the habit of declaring was an excellent stomachic. The 
practice of carrying luncheon into the hunting field is of 
much more modern date, and has had, perhaps, something 
to do with the diminution of wine that is drunk after a 
day’s hunting. Our grandfathers appear to have come 
home so empty and exhausted that they had to fortify 
themselves with liquor in order to swallow and digest their 
dinner. Nowadays a long day’s hunting is not necessarily 
followed by a long night of carousing. 

Mr. Meynell died in 1808 at his house in Chapel Street, 
Mayfair, aged apparently 81 years. A few years before his 
death he sold his hounds and his house, Quorndon Hall, to 
Lord Sefton. He went on hunting till near the end of his 
life. 

After Mr. Meynell’s hounds became famous we hear several 
other packs spoken of as celebrated for their excellence, 
among them Lord Fitzwilliam’s, Mr. Noel’s (who hunted 
over the present Cottesmore country, perhaps the finest of 
any in England), and the Duke of Beaufort’s. Many old 
family packs were turned into fox hounds about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. At Badminton the legend 
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exists that the superiority of fox-hunting to stag-hunting 
was discovered by accident in 1762. The fifth Duke of 
Beaufort was passing with his hounds through Silk Wood, 
when a fox jumped up in front of the pack, faced the open 
country, and gave such a run that the young Duke hence- 
forth gave up stag-hunting. 

About the same time the Earls of Berkeley turned their 
attention to fox-hunting. Frederick Augustus, the fifth 
Earl, hunted over a huge tract of country which extended 
from Gloucestershire to Middlesex. He had four sets of ken- 
nels—at Berkeley Castle, in Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Middlesex. His limits were Bristol in the west and the 
suburbs of London in the east. His son, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, had often been told by the old huntsman how they 
had killed their fox in Kensington Gardens. Where this 
fox had been found is not recorded, but the growth of 
London is vividly impressed upon us when we know that as 
late as 1798 the park-keepers used to shoot foxes in Ken- 
sington Gardens. The yellow coats which are still worn 
by the servants of the Old Berkeley hunt are the family 
liveries of the Berkeleys, which were retained when a portion 
of the country was made over to the Old Berkeley Club. 

It was long the custom for hunt servants to wear the 
liveries of their master, and the origin of the scarlet coat 
which is now associated with fox-hunting is shrouded in 
obscurity. Several historians of hunting have made re- 
searches, without result. There is an obviously absurd 
legend that Henry IIL. ordained that fox-hunters should 
wear ‘pink,’ and this has often been repeated; but no 
plausible explanation has ever been offered, nor can a 
date be assigned to the origin of the fashion. The red 
evening coat in which fox-hunters dine may be traced to the 
Meltonian dandies, who ever since Melton became the capital 
of ‘the Shires’ have set a fashion in matters of hunting cos- 
tume. The older fox-hunters were content to sit down to 
dinner in the same pink coats that they had ridden in during 
the day. 

Among the earliest and keenest fox-hunters were the 
Dukes of Grafton. The second Duke hunted in the present 
Grafton country, and kept a second pack at Croydon. On 
hunting mornings he used to go down from London. The 
delays at the Westminster ferry annoyed him so seriously 
that he conceived the project of building a bridge there. It 
is owing to his efforts that the Bill for Westminster Bridge 
was passed in 1736. When foxes were scarce on the Surrey 
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hills he carried one with him in a hamper, trapped in 
Whittlebury Forest, of which his family were hereditary 
rangers. The Duke always believed that, when these foxes 
eluded his hounds in Surrey, they made their way back to 
their home in Whittlebury Forest, and he had them marked 
to verify this theory. Augustus Henry, the third Duke and 
statesman, inherited his grandfather’s tastes and blamed 
himself for preferring fox-hunting to politics. He will be 
remembered by those who have read ‘ The Letters of Junius.’ 
Besides the Grafton country he hunted a portion of Suffolk, 
and the late Lord Albemarle, as a small boy, had seen him 
at Euston on his thoroughbred horse ‘in a peach-coloured 
‘ single-breasted coat extending below the knee, leather 
‘ breeches, and long topless boots, then only worn by bishops 
‘and butchers. On his head was a small gold-laced three- 
‘cornered hat.’ In the hunting field he was a terrible dis- 
ciplinarian, and the wretch who uttered a sound when the 
pack was being cast never escaped rebuke. His nephew, 
General William Fitzroy, used to describe how on one of 
these occasions an old gentleman happened to cough. The 
Duke rode up to him, and taking off his gold-laced hat said 
to him in a voice in which politeness and passion strove for 
mastery, ‘Sir, I wish to heaven your cold was better.’ 
Among other celebrated fox-hunters of the earlier days 
must be mentioned Mr. John Warde, who is famous for 
having kept fox hounds for fifty-seven years, and hunted in at 
least half a dozen different parts of England. He began on 
the family estate in Kent, then moved to Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Northamptonshire in turn. He 
was for eleven years master of the Pytchley. When he 
retired he sold his pack for a thousand pounds to Lord 
Althorp, the statesman. Lord Althorp’s father and grand- 
father had kept hounds in magnificent style. When they 
became fox hounds is not exactly known. John, first Earl 
Spencer, who died in 1783, was the founder of the Pytchley 
Hunt and Club. The name is derived from an Eliza- 
bethan house now pulled down. The ‘chase books’ which 
are preserved at Althorp comprise twenty-four quarto 
volumes, bound in green morocco, and go back to the year 
1773. The love of hunting, which Lord Althorp inherited, 
amounted to a passion, and he declared that ‘to see 
‘sporting dogs hunt’ was the greatest pleasure of life. 
Many may agree, but few display the energy he showed in 
gratifying the taste. When he was obliged to attend the 
House of Commons he used to have relays of horses posted 
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along the road, and would ride at a gallop, all through 
the night, from Spencer House to Northamptonshire to hunt 
with the Pytchley next day. 

The Belvoir hounds hold a very proud position among 
the ancient packs. Their history is intimately connected 
with that of the Manners family, and successive Dukes of 
Rutland have maintained them in a ducal fashion. It is 
to-day generally agreed among authorities that they have 
reached nearer to perfection than any others, and, all over 
the country, provincial packs allow their debt to the 
Belvoir blood which they have imported. The history of the 
pack is almost unique. For two hundred years it was 
managed by members of the family of Manners or their 
deputies; for over two hundred years the pack has not 
been dispersed. The hounds which now hunt over the Vale 
of Belvoir are the direct descendants of the old buck hounds 
of the family which did so in the same country two 
centuries ago. New blood has, of course, been infused into 
the pack ; but this long, unbroken history has had the effect 
not only of perfecting the hunting qualities but also of pro- 
ducing a distinctly marked race of fox hound. Every 
Belvoir hound has a black saddle and tan patches upon the 
purest white ground. So uniform is the colouring of the 
pack that the eye can at first sight detect no difference 
between one hound and the next. 

The pack began to hunt foxes in the days of John, third 
Duke of Rutland, who succeeded to the title in 1721. It 
was he who migrated from Haddon Hall to Belvoir Castle, 
and brought his hounds with him. The son of this Duke 
was the famous Marquis of Granby, whose jolly red face and 
bald head have appropriately decorated the signboards of 
so many alehouses. He was the most excellent cavalry 
leader of his age, and many years’ service abroad reduced 
the time which he devoted to fox-hunting. When he came 
home his fondness for the bottle and the importunities of 
his creditors must have interfered with his sport. But Mr. 
Dale thinks that he acted as field master of the pack. 
When the third Duke died (1779) the fortunes of the 
Belvoir hunt somewhat declined, for his grandson and 
successor, the fourth Duke, was not interested in field sports. 
The poet Crabbe was his domestic chaplain. He went to 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, and died three years later, still 
a young man. Although he neglected the kennels he was 
a great rider; and he is described as breakfasting off six or 
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seven turkeys’ eggs, washed down with tea and coffee, and 
then taking rides of forty and fifty miles. 

A long minority followed, and the hounds were managed 
by Sir Carnaby Haggerston aud Lord George Cavendish, a 
son of the fourth Duke of Devonshire. There is preserved 
at Belvoir an interesting document which gives an idea of 
the expenses of a pack of fox hounds about this period. It 
is headed ‘ Fox-Hunt Expence in the Year to October 1786.’ 
The total comes to 775. 10s.* Eleven horses were kept, 
three hunt servants, and a dog-feeder. The huntsman was 
paid for wages and board 49/. 14s. Each man had two 
suits of livery, consisting of a blue kersey coat and scarlet 
waistcoat. Every two years they had new great coats. The 
items include rent of coverts, payments to keepers, and 
‘To Mr. Lord for the loss of sheep drove into the river by 
‘ the hounds, 3/. 3s.’ The price of oats was on an average 
16s. a quarter, and straw 20s. a load. 

The two deputy masters were succeeded (1791) by another, 
Mr. Perceval, a brother of the Prime Minister. To him is 
due the excellence which the Belvoir pack ultimately 
attained. He lived at Croxton Park, made many changes, 
and devoted himself to improving the pack. The golden 
age of fox-hunting was beginning. The fifth and sixth 
Dukes of Rutland enjoyed the benefits of Mr. Perceval’s care 
and system; and the Belvoir pack has from that time 
ranked among the most celebrated in the country. 

There is a sharp contrast between the Vale of Belvoir and 
its pastures and the Essex ploughlands. But fox-hunting 
has also flourished in that county, though no historic family 
pack has been kept within its borders. Sir William Rowley 
hunted the eastern portion of the county about 1777; a 
number of changing masters of hounds divided other slices 
of the county and were no respecters of boundaries. Mr. 
John Archer, an eccentric sportsman, who arrived with an 
enormous cavalcade, several outriders, and an escort of men 
armed with blunderbusses, hunted near Epping at intervals. 
He travelled in a phaeton, wrapped in a swan’s-down-lined 
coat, the servants and his wife following in chaises and 
coaches, while hounds and horses, in cloths of scarlet 
trimmed with silver, brought up the rear. Later Mr. 
Thomas William Coke, famous in Norfolk and afterwards 





* The last balance-sheet of the Quorn Hunt shows an expenditure 
of 6,2551, 
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Lord Leicester, brought his hounds into the county. His 
huntsman was William Jones, whom Mr. Meynell called ‘ the 
‘best in England.’ Lord Maynard went even further and 
declared he would ‘ sooner sit in his company than in the 
‘company of half the Melton Mowbray gentlemen.’ Mr. 
Coke himself, besides being a fox-hunter, is now remem- 
bered by many as a friend of agriculture: it is, however, for- 
gotten by most persons that he was the inventor of the 
‘ Billy Coke’ hat. 

The vast popularity which fox-hunting attained in this 
country, in the course of so short a time, might incline a 
philosophic writer to inquire into the causes. We must 
resist the temptation of entering upon the origin of the 
taste for field sports, or their morality. Fox-hunting, more 
than any other diversion of that nature, has in it all the 
best elements of ‘ sport.’ That word has been so mis- 
applied that we almost hesitate to use it without defining 
its sense. But a definition is difficult to find; and every 
blackguard on a racecourse thinks himself a ‘ sportsman,’ 
and is called so by others. But racing is not sport; for 
every sport essentially includes the capture, or killing, of an 
animal, and, we hasten to add, of a wild animal. We may 
again quote Mr. Paget. 


‘The word “sport” now is made to cover a multitude of things 
which to my mind should be classed under another name. Hunting 
the carted stag and the drag may be pleasant and harmless amusements, 
but they are not sport; and the same may be said of a bagged fox. 
To further illustrate my meaning I should say it is sport to hunt the 
rat with terriers on his own ground, but to first catch that animal and 
then turn him out before dogs is not sport. Shooting pigeons from a 
trap is certainly not sport, but it is a very nice point where the line 
should be drawn in shooting pheasants that only the evening before 
have fed from the keeper’s hand. . . . One often hears the expression 
‘ outdoor sports,’ and I always wonder what kind of sport it is that can 
be enjoyed indoors. My idea of sport is pursuing a wild beast or bird 
in the open air and in the country where the object of pursuit has 
been bred. You may think this rather a narrow-minded view, but 
that is how it appears tome. The man who had a thousand pheasants 
down from Leadenhall Market and, turning them out of his attic 
windows, shot them as they rocketted over high elm trees, may have 
had some pretty shooting, but I do not think that any one could call it 
sport. I have never done any hawking, but that I should certainly 
call sport. Nearly all forms of fishing also deserve the name, whether 
it be the higher art with the fly or the humble angling for coarse fish 
in a sluggish river.’ 
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It would be useless to deny that the golden age of fox- 
hunting is over. Hounds, horses, and huntsmen were probably 
never better than they are now. But the face of the country 
is changing. The golden age lasted from the end of Mr. 
Meynell’s career to the fifties. Now railways have turned 
some of the fairest districts of England into the likeness of a 
gridiron; wire is everywhere being more generally used for 
fencing purposes ; foxes must give way before the increased 
culture of pheasants for shooting. But, in spite of agricul- 
tural depression and everything else combined, more men 
hunt now than ever did before, which makes us believe that 
it will be a very long time before the sport is extinct. 
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Art. V.—-1. Oliver Cromwell. By the Right Hon. Joun 
Mortey, M.P. London: Macmillan & Co., 1900. 


2. Oliver Cromwell. By TuzoporE RoosEveit. Westminster: 
Constable & Co., 1900. 


3. Cromwell’s Place in Ilistory: founded on Sia Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford. By SamueL Rawson 
Garpiner, D.C.L. London, New York, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1900. 

4. Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. 
By Cuarues Firtru, M.A. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 


- Oliver Cromwell, By Freprric Harrison. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 


6. Oliver Cromwell the Protector: an Appreciation based on 
Contemporary Evidence. By Reainaup F. D. PauGRave, 
C.B. London: Sampson Low & Marston, 1890. 


[se lapse of some two hundred and fifty years has done 

little to diminish the interest that Englishmen take in 
the career and character of Oliver Cromwell. The violent 
political reaction towards Royalty that followed the fall of 
the Commonwealth influenced generations of writers, and 
for many a long day served to blind men to the great 
qualities of one who is now almost universally recognised as 
among the noblest of the rulers that ever bore sway in 
England. For at length the fame of Cromwell received 
ample vindication, and his portrait, drawn by the hand of 
genius, now holds a secure place in the historical imagina- 
tions of men. Carlyle, with his admiration of strength, his 
hatred of shams, his love of what seemed to him the sole 
realities and veracities in a disjointed and coufused world, 
kindled the enthusiasm of his generation. Here at last, 
said that great man, is the true Cromwell. Let his own 
letters and speeches, and his own deeds, tell us what he was. 
Let us discard once for all the follies, the flunkyisms, 
and the malice of the commentators, editors, historians, 
pamphleteers, &c., who have aspersed his memory ; and so 
doing, we shall see Cromwell as Milton saw him— 


‘our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth his glorious way has ploughed.’ 


or 
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Thus Cromwell the Regicide gave place to Cromwell the Hero. 
The blows he struck were struck in a noble cause—one that 
was not to be won without the giving and receiving of hard 
knocks. If the necessities of the time had made him a mili- 
tary dictator, none the less was this but an essential step to 
the end which he was always pursuing—the establishment 
of civil and religious freedom in his own country, and the 
safeguarding of England against foreign, and especially 
Spanish enmity. To this effect argued, or rather stormed, 
Carlyle. 

In the last resort it is the function of history to judge. 
Carlyle was a great, a very great historian, who with 
conspicuous ability and unexampled success brought home to 
the minds of men the deep causes that underlay and con- 
trolled the movements of time. The qualities that made 
him great were, however, other than judicial, and the 
rhetorical splendour of his advocacy of the cause of 
Cromwell will hardly entitle him to claim for his client in 
all its completeness the final verdict of history. In the long 
run, exaggeration, however telling for the time, inevitably 
produces reaction, and it is not surprising that writers of 
to-day should subject to calm inquiry the soundness of the 
conclusions reached in all the enthusiasm of hero-worship 
by a writer of distinguished genius half a century ago. In 
the last few years, and on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
character of Cromwell has attracted the attention of the 
most eminent historians and writers of the day; whilst only 
in the last few weeks Mr. John Morley and Mr. Roosevelt 
have produced discriminating studies of the career of the 
great Protector which, though they do justice to his manifold 
great qualities, would certainly not have satisfied Carlyle. 
How much better it would have been for the world and 
for England, sighs the American historian, had Cromwell 
possessed the self-denying patriotism, the character free 
from every taint of personal ambition, that distinguished 
Washington! How much trouble and disgrace would have 
been averted from England, thinks the English statesman, 
had Cromwell been less addicted, by unconscious love of 
power and impatience of opposition, to personal absolute rule ! 
That Cromwell identified his own cause with the will of God 
is indisputable, and his sincerity is nowadays seldom 
questioned; but it would be a dangerous conclusion not 
easily admissible by English statesmanship that such a plea 
entitled him, regardless of all else, to the grateful admiration 
of posterity. To such a man as Carlyle the very violence of 
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Cromwell, the thoroughness with which he swept away or 
trampled underfoot mere constitutional fictions, as they 
seemed to his biographer, was irresistibly attractive. To 
the best class of English statesmen, on the other hand, 
violence, especially military violence, done to constitutional 
forms has always been abhorrent. It is a bad basis upon 
which to build a system of order and popular freedom. In 
the view which Mr. Morley takes of the character of 
Cromwell, and there is much to support it, Cromwellian rule 
was inconsistent with parliamentary government. Yet it 
was the parliamentary system for which the civil wars were 
fought, and upon which the liberties of Eaglishmen were 
to be built. Cromwell’s desire was for ‘a settlement’ of 
the civil and religious troubles that since the meeting of the 
Long Parliament had distracted his countrymen. He be- 
lieved that Englishmen could only be governed by a parlia- 
ment, and he favoured the institution of an Upper House. 
But in practice he could never work with a parliament at all, 
and his reliance for the maintenance of his position through- 
out his reign was solely on the army. 

Mr. Morley, in his preface, pays a graceful and well- 
deserved compliment to those ‘heroes of research ’—Mr. 
Gardiner, ‘ the master-historian of the seventeenth century,’ 
and Mr. Firth, by whose efforts modern readers have been 
able to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the principal 
actors of the civil wars, and a far more full knowledge than 
was formerly attainable of the incidents and details of that 
struggle, and of the events in the years following upon it. 
He owes them, however, no apology for venturing to tres- 
pass on ground they have made their own. As time goes on 
it seems probable that there will be a greater division of 
labour than heretofore in the writing of history. Into the 
ever increasing accumulation of materials available to the 
historian it will be the business of one man to mine, and of 
another to smelt or refine the ore which has been extracted. 
Readers do not wish to be buried in details or to be pre- 
vented from seeing the wood by the trees. Gibbon was 
able, in eleven octavo volumes, to tell the story of the world 
for some fourteen hundred years and to philosophise upon 
it as he went along. Investigation and narration were 
combined with profound meditation in the production of 
that immortal work. It is not the fault of modern writers 
that the history of ten years spreads itself over more pages 
than were formerly required for a thousand. As regards 
biography, the result is clear enough—the upgrowth of a 
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multitude of little books, half history, half essay, from which 
the larger public, who cannot possibly consume the bulky 
tomes that flood the market, obtain all the information and 
knowledge they desire. 

[t is a special treat to the public when such a career as 
Cromwell’s is studied and pondered over by a man like Mr. 
Morley, of conspicuous eminence in the worlds of literature 
and politics. The subject has been discussed and rediscussed, 
generally by keen partisans on the one side or the other, 
but there is still ample room for a careful judicial estimate 
of the character of the great Protector, of the work which he 
accomplished in his time, and of the work he has left behind 
him; for assuredly, both as to himself and his work, few 
great Englishmen have been so much misrepresented and 
misunderstood. 

Oliver Cromwell was ‘ by birth a gentleman,’ his parents 
on both sides belonging to the class of landed gentry and 
to families of some consequence in State and Church. He 
was, indeed, far better born than many distinguished 
founders of great families—men who have acquired in the 
eyes of succeeding generations a kind of aristocratic re- 
flexion from the position their own eminence had won for 
their posterity. On more than one occasion Cromwell 
showed that he possessed some of the pride and shared the 
sentiments natural to his class. ‘ How can you expect,’ said 
he, in the early days of the Civil War, to his friend and 
relative, John Hampden, ‘that such “ base and mean fellows” 
‘as the soldiers of the Parliament could encounter “ gentle- 
‘men’s sons, younger sons, and persons of quality,” that 
have honour and “ courage and resolution in them? ”’* ‘T 
was by birth,’ he said to an earlier Parliament, ‘a gentle- 
man, living neither in any considerable height nor yet in 
obscurity.’ At the time of his birth at Huntingdon, his 
uncle, Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, the son of Sir 
Henry Cromwell, the ‘Golden Knight,’ was living in no little 
splendour. It was this Sir Oliver who, when the boy was 
four years old, entertained King James I., on his journey to 
London, on a great scale of magnificence—a royal visit 
which, repeated on several occasions, helped to ruin the 
splendid but extravagant head of the house. In a fashion all 
his own, Carlyle, in a recently published volume of ‘ His- 
‘ torical Sketches,’ has imagined the boy Oliver acquiring his 
notion of kingship from his early sight of the Scottish 


‘ 
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* Speech of Cromwell, April 13, 1657, Carlyle. 
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monarch at his uncle’s house.* For several generations the 
Cromwells had been closely connected with the Court, and 
by virtue of their wealth and alliances the family stood in 
the front rank of the untitled gentry of England.t Educated 
at the grammar school at Huntingdon, and afterwards a 
fellow commoner at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
Oliver, at the age of eighteen, on his father’s death, took up 
the management of his patrimony in his native town. Mar- 
ried at one-and-twenty, and living quietly at Huntingdon, 
there is little to record of his career till he entered Parlia- 
ment, seven years later, as member for his native town :-— 


‘ This was the third Parliament of Charles I., the great Parliament 
that fought and carried the Petition of Right, the famous enactment 
whlch recites and confirms the old instruments against forced loan or 
tax ; which forbids arrest or imprisonment save by due process of law, 
forbids the quartering of soldiers or sailors in men’s houses against 
their will, and shuts out the tyrannous decrees called by the name ot 
“martial law.” Here the new member, now in his twenty-ninth year, 
saw at their noble and hardy task the first generation of the champions 
of the civil rights and parliamentary liberties of England. He saw the 
zealous and high-minded Sir John Eliot, the sage and intrepid Pym, 
master of eloquence and tactical resource. He saw the first lawyers 
of the day—Coke, now nearing eighty, but as keen for the letter of 
the law, now that it was for the people, as he had been when he took 
it to be on the side of authority ; Glanville, Selden, ‘the chief of men 
respected in this land’—all conducting the long train of arguments, 
legal and constitutional, for old laws and franchises, with an erudition, 
an acuteness, and a weight as cogent as any performances ever 
witnessed within the walls of the Commons’ House, By his side sat 
his cousin, John Hampden, whose name speedily became, and has 
ever since remained, a standing symbol for civil courage and lofty love 
of country. On the same benches still sat Wentworth, in many 
respects the boldest and most powerful genius then in England, now 
for the last time using his gifts of ardent eloquence on behalf of the 
popular cause.’> 


In this famous assembly the only record of individual 
action on the part of Cromwell is of his speaking in sharp 
condemnation of the Bishop of Winchester, who had been 
accused of encouraging the public preaching in London of 
‘flat popery,’ and of appointing to rich livings clergymen 
lying under the censure of the House of Commons. In a 
few months, and before, Cromwell had reached the age of 


* Historical Sketches by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by A. Carlyle. 
Chapman & Hall, 1898. 

t+ See Frederic Harrison’s ‘ Cromwell.’ 
t Morley, p. 15. 
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thirty, Parliament was dissolved, and it was not till eleven 
years later that another Parliament met, namely, in April 
1640, when Cromwell, who had in the meantime distinguished 
himself in the advocacy of local popular rights, again took 
his seat, this time as member for the town of Cambridge. 
After a session of three weeks the Short Parliament was 
dissolved, but the King, compelled by the necessities of war 
in Scotland, again summoned Parliament to meet in the 
autumn. On November 3 in the same year the Long 
Parliament met, and Cromwell, again member for Cambridge, 
begins to play his part on the stage of English history. 

Mr. Morley’s appreciations of the characters of Strafford 
and Laud are further evidence that history is becoming 
judicial in its treatment even of the most bitterly conten- 
tious periods of our national life. According to Buckle, 
Laud is ‘ still loathed as the meanest, most cruel, and most 
‘ narrow-minded man who ever sat on the episcopal bench, 
‘and Macaulay entertained for him more contempt than 
‘ for any character in history.’ 


‘It is pretty safe to be sure,’ writes Mr. Morley, ‘ that these slashing 
superlatives are never true. Laud was no more the simpleton and 
bigot of Macaulay than he was the saint to whom in our day Anglican 
high-fliers dedicate painted windows, or who describe him, as New- 
man did, as being cast in a mould of proportions that are much above 
our own, and of a stature akin to the early days of the Church. . 
Churchmen in all ages are divided into those on the one hand who 
think most of institutions, and those on the other who think most of 


the truths on which the institutions rest and of the spirit that gives 
them life.’ 


Laud is classed as belonging emphatically to the first of these 
two types, without at all deserving the character of mean 
and cruel bigot which his opponents have attributed to 
him. 

Cromwell, in his forty-second year, was now entering the 
House of Commons for the third time, after a life spent 
entirely in his native town and its neighbourhood, with the 
exception of the short breaks necessitated by his attendance 
in the short-lived Parliaments of 1628 and 1640. Little 
could he have foreseen the future of himself or of the 
assembly he had just joined. The quiet country gentleman 
was to develope into the Captain of Horse, the creator of an 
all-powerful army, the absolute ruler of the three nations; 
and the House of Commons, having begun by securing itself 
against royal dismissal, was to last till the member for 
Cambridge, a dozen years later, himself put an end to its 
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existence by the rough hand of military force. As a sincere 
and vehement Puritan, Cromwell at the outset was most 
deeply interested in the proceedings of the House of 
Commons when religious questions were involved. The mea- 
sures taken against Strafford he left to the orators and the 
lawyers. On constitutional questions, and in the desire to 
protect Parliament and the old liberties of the people from 
monarchical aggression, members were at that time in very 
general agreement. Cromwell moved the second reading of 
the Triennial Bill, requiring the summons of a Parliament 
at least every three years. Nevertheless it was with regard 
to ecclesiastical controversy that from the beginning his 
individual position was most marked, for he was closely 
associated with Sir Harry Vane, Sir Arthur Haslerig, and 
the ‘root and branch’ party who aimed at the total extirpa- 
tion of the episcopal system in Church and State, and whose 
extreme views drove on to the side of the King many 
moderate men like Hyde and Falkland, hitherto allied with 
the great majority of the House of Commons in resisting 
the arbitrary aims of the Sovereign. Events moved rapidly, 
and the main energies of Parliament were very soon turned 
from the consideration of constitutional reform to preparing 
for the death struggle which was evidently impending. 
Here, of course, Cromwell at once came to the fore, as the 
time for discussion and debate was cut short by the necessity 
for immediate action. Even a question so important as the 
status of the bishops was felt by all men to be of less moment 
for a season than the question whether King or Parliament 
should command the train-bands and the militia, the armed 
forces of the nation. 

We have already quoted Cromwell’s comment to Hampden 
on the inferior quality of the Parliamentary troops. 
Gentlemen of high spirit and courage in the field could be 
fought successfully, as he went on to tell Hampden, in one 
way only: ‘ You must get men of a spirit, and take it not 
‘ill what I say—I know you will not—of a spirit that is 
‘ likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go, or else you will 
‘ be beaten still.’ * But Hampden, though the notion pleased 
him, thought it impracticable. Nevertheless it was this 
that Cromwell did. In forging the instrument that was to 
give the victory to the forces of the Parliament Cromwell 
began at the beginning. The army was reformed from 
below. Cromwell’s own troop was the first step. It was 


* ¢Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.’ 
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composed of men inspired with enthusiasm for their cause, 
rigidly disciplined. Worthless and half-hearted men were 
rejected. The system was rapidly extended, and at length 
the whole army so constituted, under a single commander 
appointed by the Parliament, took, under the name of the New 
Model, the place of the local levies with which the war 
had begun. The army, enormously improved in quality, was 
reduced in numbers. In Cromwell’s opinion, ‘a few honest 
‘men’ were to be preferred to numbers. ‘ Choose,’ he said 
to his friends of the Eastern Association, ‘ godly, honest 
‘men to be captains of horse, and honest men will follow 
‘them. . . . I had rather have a plain, russet-coated captain 
‘that knows what he is fighting for, and loves what he 
‘ knows, than that which you call a “gentleman” and is 
‘nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so indeed.’ 
To Cromwell the army thus formed was much more than 
an army—it was the embodiment and principal representa- 
tive of English Puritanism. The first duty of a cavalry 
commander, according to Xenophon, was to offer sacrifice, 
and so obtain the goodwill of the gods. Cromwell was 
always deeply provoked by the blind obstinacy of worsted 
enemies who refused to admit that their own defeats were 
indisputable evidence that his cause was the cause of God. 
It was almost blasphemous in his eyes for Scottish Presby- 
terians to talk of their disasters in the field as ‘mere 
‘events.’ Yet had Cromwell been defeated, as he well 
might have been, at Dunbar, would the cause of Presbytery 
and of the malignant Stuart have appeared any holier to 
him? In very many of Cromwell’s speeches and letters are 
expressions of noble liberality of mind, of superiority to 
sectarian prejudice, of a spirit of live and let live in matters 
of opinion, even of religious opinion ; of a feeling that within 
his own breast a man should be free. Yet in practice no 
man more completely flung these principles to the winds. It 
was objected to him on one occasion by an officer that one of 
his men wasan Anabaptist. ‘ But shall that,’ said Cromwell, 
‘render him incapable to serve the public? ... Sir, the 
‘ State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of their 
‘opinions; if they be willing faithfully to serve it, that 
‘ satisfies.’ The truth is that Cromwell was a practical man 
engaged in a terrible struggle, as well as a religious 
enthusiast. He was ready to welcome a fanaticism which 
he did not share, if the fanatic’s zeal operated on his own 
side in his mortal strife. But to Cromwell it seemed almost 
outside the bounds of possibility that the State should be 
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faithfully served by papists, episcopalians, and other malig- 
nants. To such men his duty to God and his country, as he 
understood it, forbade him to extend toleration. 


‘It was not till 1645 that Cromwell had begun to stand clearly out 
in the popular imagination, alike of friends and foes. He was the idol 
of his troops. He prayed and preached among them; he played 
uncouth practical jokes with them; he was not above a snowball 
match against them ; he was a brisk, energetic, skilful soldier, and he 
was an invincible commander. In Parliament he made himself felt, as 
having the art of hitting the right debating-nail upon the head. The 
saints had an instinct that he was their man, and that they could trust 
him to stand by them when the day of trial came. A good commander 
of horse, say the experts, is as rare as a good commander-in-chief 
he needs so rare a union of prudence with impetuosity. What Crom- 
well was in the field he was in council: bold but wary; slow to 
raise his arm, but swift to strike; fiery in the assault, but knowing 
when to draw bridle. These rare combinations were invaluable, for 
even the heated and headlong revolutionary is not sorry to find a 
leader cooler than himself.- Above all, and as the mainspring of all, 
he had heart and conscience. While the Scots are striving to make 
the king into a Covenanter, and the Parliament to get the Scots out of 
the country, and the Independents to find means of turning the political 
scale against the Presbyterians, Cromwell finds time to intercede with 
a Royalist gentleman on behalf of some honest poor neighbours who 
are being molested for their theologies,* 


The saints looked upon him as their own. He was the 
idol of the army. Such a position gave Cromwell immense 
power for good or for evil ; but its conditions were evidently 
much more conformable to the exercise of arbitrary military 
authority than to the practice of a wide-minded, construc- 
tive, liberal statesmanship. By the end of 1646 the army 
had brought to a triumphant close what is known as the 
first civil war, and the following year it became abundantly 
clear that out of the struggle between King and Parliament 
was to be evolved another, scarcely, if at all, less formidable 
—viz. between Parliament and Army. Many admirers ot 
Cromwell have, in truth, done him injustice by inviting us 
to see in that great man the kind of statesmanship which 
neither the age, nor the special conditions of the moment, 
nor the man’s own character rendered possible. The army 
was naturally and rightly dissatisfied with the Government, 
that is, the Parliament. Even saints must be paid, and 
army pay was lamentably in arrear. The soldiers peti- 
tioned, and their discontent involved that of the extreme 


* Morley, p. 217. 
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Puritan sections of the community from which they sprang. 
The House of Commons treated the petitions with scanty 
respect, and, when the soldiers remonstrated, the House at 
once got on its high horse and passed angry resolutions 
against them as enemies of the State and disturbers of the 
public peace. ‘This,’ says Mr. Morley, with a touch all 
his own, ‘is the party of order all over.’* Whether 
Cromwell was cognisant beforehand of the sudden coup at 
Hornby House by which the army possessed itself of the 
King’s person is uncertain. It had, however, his approval :— 
‘From this exploit,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘ begins the descent down 
those fated steps in which each successive violence adds new 
momentum to the violence which is to follow, and pays retribution for 
the violence that has gone before. Purges, proscriptions, camp courts, 
executions, major-generals, dictatorship, restoration—this was the 
toilsome, bafiling path on to which, in spite of hopeful auguries and 
prognostications, both sides were now irrevocably drawn.’ 


Hitherto it had been Cromwell’s justification of the war 
that it was necessary in the defence of the freedom of 
parliament; and Cromwell’s own inclination would never 
have led him to set aside the authority of the House of 
Commons in favour of military rule. In revolutionary 
times—nay, in exciting times far short of revolution—those 
who are supposed to lead are in truth themselves under the 
strong compulsion of circumstances, and forced to follow. 
Cromwell found it necessary to defer to the Council of the 
Army, and to what that Council had behind it. For his own 
part he would have preferred at this time to arrive at an 
understanding between the King and the army; but, great 
as had become his ascendency in the State, that was beyond 
his power. 

‘In spite of the fine things that have been said of heroes, and the 
inight of their will, a statesman in such a case as Cromwell’s soon finds 
how little he can do to create marked situations, and how the main 
part of his business is in slowly parrying, turning, managing circum- 
stances for which he is not any more responsible than he is for his own 
existence, and yet which are his masters, and of which he can only 
make the best or worst.’ 

Certain it is that Cromwell would have preferred to retain 
a King and a House of Lords; but the first essential, in his 
Opinion, in those troubled times was to maintain, in the 
cause of order and peace, a steadfast and united army. 
Within the army it soon became clear that there could be 
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no peace except by satisfying its passionate desire to sweep 
away the ‘Man of Blood’ and the authority of all who 
adhered to him. To Cromwell no doubt it seemed at last 
that the choice lay between the rule of the army and 
anarchy. If the army was torn by discord, what hope re- 
mained for the nation? No other authority was left stand- 
ing; and to him, and as a matter of fact, the army was 
much more than a body of drilled men. It was the repre- 
sentative of the vehement puritanism that possessed a con- 
siderable portion—the godly portion—of the people. No 
one knew better than Cromwell the evil, if it could be 
avoided, of carrying even desirable measures by brute 
force. 

‘Remember,’ he said, ‘ that what we gain in a free way is better than 
twice as much in a forced way, and will be more truly ours and our 
posterity’s ;’ 

a sentiment highly praised by Mr. Morley, who thinks it 
one of the harshest ironies of history 


‘that the name of the famous man who started on the severest stage of 
his journey with this broad and far-reaching principle should have 
become the favourite symbol of the shallow faith that force is the 
only remedy.’ 


When once Cromwell had made up his mind to follow the 
lead of the extremists, there was no more hesitation on 
his part. He felt himself an instrument to carry out the 
divine decrees. Doubt was no longer possible to him, and 
there is no reason to suppose that his conscience was ever 
disturbed by subsequent questionings as to the righteous- 
ness of the policy he had pursued. Unfortunately, in exciting 
times violence is the very thing for which most men 
foolishly and loudly clamour. 

To Mr. Morley violence is always hateful, even when 
practised by his own side. With the whole world he joins in 
condemnation of King Charles for arresting the five members 
in 1642. For the same reason, in more select company, he 
condemns the ejection of the Presbyterian leaders in June 
1648. Violence begets violence, and the action of the army 
in ejecting the Eleven was not different in kind from that of 
the King in seizing the more famous Five. Moreover, it was 
but the first step in the path towards the complete sup- 
pression of the House of Commons by the soldiers, and the 
removal of the Bauble in 1653. As to the King’s trial, how 
can the hater of violence give hearty approval to such a 
mockery of justice? The tribunal, Mr. Morley points out, 
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was without parliamentary authority, or any other authority 
than that of the soldiers who constructed it for the express 
purpose of condemning the King. The Petition of Right was 
not twenty years old. It had forbidden martial law. ‘ Yet 
‘martial law this was, and nothing else, if that be the 
‘name for the uncontrolled arbitrament of the man with 
‘ the sword.’ 

Out of the half-dozen books named at the head of this 
article, one only maintains the attitude common enough 
amongst conservative writers in the pre-Carlyle period. Sir 
Reginald Palgrave, till lately the able and respected Clerk of 
the House of Commons, claims to put before us, as a true 
portrait, the man as he appeared to his bitterest foes at a 
period of unexampled political heat and passion, and 
thereby, no doubt, discloses ‘a smart contrast between the 
‘ pitiable Protector of 1653-58, and Cromwell the Great and 
‘Good of 1845-89.’ He endeavours to prove that ‘the 
‘moral and political influence which Cromwell and his 
government wrought upon his subjects diffused over 
England the contagion of systematic fraud.’ Yet we think 
that Sir Reginald has quite lately admitted that since 
Carlyle’s publication of the ‘Speeches and Letters’ it is 
impossible to doubt the sincerity of Cromwell! at the bar 
of his own conscience. He may have been passionate, 
prejudiced, bigoted, as great men have often been; but no 
intelligent being surely can doubt that he was working, and 
very often working against almost overwhelming difficulty, 
for what he believed to be a great and good cause. There 
will not be many who will arrive at Sir Reginald 
Palgrave’s ‘conclusion of the whole matter.’ 

‘If an adventurer,’ he writes, ‘attempts an upward climb ‘‘into 
good society,” and is repulsed, he naturally falls back into his former 
habits, and among his former chums. Cromwell, mighty adventurer 
as he was, could not escape the adventurer’s lot. Dispossessed of his 
sham Royal Protectorate by a mutinous House of Commons, he 
returned at once to the boon companions he had discarded, and to his 


wonted method of terrorism. In a moment down he sank, for the last 
time, into the drudge.’ 


‘ 


‘ 


On February 4, 1658, Cromwell dissolved Parliament. Two 
days later ‘he sneaks up to the army officers; he calls them 
‘together, speaks to them “familiarly,” drinks wine with 
‘them “very plenteously,” and prostrates himself before 
‘them,’* and soon. Let any one who reads this turn to the 

* * Oliver Cromwell the Protector,’ citing Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Report, pp. 166-177. 
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Protector’s own language in dissolving his last Parliament, 
let him recall the undoubted facts of the time, the imminent 
dangers of the moment, the duty which he as Protector 
undoubtedly owed to the State, and then ask himself 
whether Cromwell was the mere vulgar upstart, the 
unpatriotic self-seeker here described. Let him place the 
‘sham Royal’ Protectorate side by side with the genuine— 
the legitimate article—the Stuart throne, and say which is 
the more worthy of the respect of Englishmen. 

Our modern authors have of course much to say on those 
well-worn themes, the conduct of Cromwell as regards the 
trial and execution of the King, and his treatment of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Mr. Morley, as might be 
expected, is far the most fair-minded and judicial in his 
handling of these much-contested matters. The English 
Radical statesman has a healthy dislike, as has been already 
noticed, to violence wherever he finds it, but perhaps too 
little disposition to distinguish it from the force which, on 
occasions, the maintenance of right and peace often 
requires. The different standpoint of historians, themselves 
so dissimilar as those named at the head of this article, is 
naturally very clearly marked. 

To biographers who are also politicians the career of the 
great Protector is beset with difficulty. To the Radical, on 
the first blush, it is all plain sailing. With the overthrow 
of a tyrannical monarchy he naturally sympathises keenly. 
But Cromwell was something of a ‘ coercionist ;’ and if there 
is one thing hateful to a Radical like Mr. Morley, it is 
military coercion. Moreover Mr. Morley is not merely a 
Radical, he is the most eminent advocate of Lrish— Roman 
Catholic Irish—claims ; and Cromwellianism in Ireland was 
not exactly the governing of Irishmen on Irish ideas. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as becomes an eminent statesman of the Great 
Republic, is grandly superior to the old-world sentiment that 
hangs about kings in monarchical Europe. He hardly 
knows how to characterise American citizens who erect 
stained-glass windows at Philadelphia to the ‘ Royal 
‘ Martyr, and even in New York and Boston hold absurd 
festivals in his praise. But if amongst American politicians 
there is little sympathy for kings, there is plenty for the 
woes of Irishmen, and the admiration due to the conqueror 
and executioner of his Sovereign is greatly diminished by 
Cromwell’s ill-treatment of that much-suffering people. 
There are, however, no cross currents in the sentiments with 
which the late Clerk of the House of Commons regards the 
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Protector. Neither in Cromwell’s actions, nor his motives, 
nor his speeches, nor his letters can he find anything 
deserving of praise. But then for many a long year had Sir 
Reginald Palgrave bowed down almost in adoration before 
the Golden Mace. How could the sacrilegious man who 
insulted and carried off ‘The Bauble ’ look for mercy from 
the hand of a Clerk at the Table ? 

Mr. Morley is an admirer of Cromwell, and an ardent 
Liberal, but he is capable of disagreeing with Carlyle, and 
of dissociating himself from Charles Fox. When the former 
declares that the action of the regicides struck ‘a damp 
‘like death through the heart of Flunkyism universally in 
‘this world; whereof Flunkyism, Cant, Cloth-worship, or 
‘ whatever ugly name it have, has gone about miserably sick 
‘ever since, and is now in these generations very rapidly 
‘ dying,’ Mr. Morley quietly observes that cant is not slain 
by a single stroke of a republican headsman’s axe; that in 
fact Charles’s execution ‘kindled and nursed for many 
‘ generations a lasting flame of cant, flunkyism, or whatever 
‘else be the right name of spurious and unmanly senti- 
‘ mentalism, more lively than is associated with any other 
‘business in our whole national history.’ We should have 
been almost tempted to say that Carlyle on this occasion 
had written nonsense, as surely sometimes may be permitted 
to a great genius, had not this very passage been quoted by 
Mr. Roosevelt as manifestly the utterance of ‘an inspired 
* seer.’ 

It is impossible for any one at the present day to read 
Cromwell’s letters recording his victories over his Irish foes 
without a feeling akin to disgust. It is not pleasant to 
hear, after an enemy has submitted, that ‘the officers were 
‘knocked on the head, every tenth man of the soldiers 
‘killed, and the rest shipped to Barbadoes,’ as happened 
after the storm of Tredah, or to read of fights in which 
the losses on the two sides make it plain that they were 
butcheries rather than battles. For all these ‘mercies’ 
the approval of Heaven is invariably claimed, and the 
plea made—common in all ages—that the harsher and 
more seemingly cruel the punishment of the vanquished 
the more merciful it would prove in the end, the more it 
would check the ultimate effusion of blood. Mr. Roosevelt 
rightly declares that these things leave black and terrible 
stains on Cromwell’s character. Not only did he permit, 
he encouraged and inspired, the ferocity of his Puritan 
soldiery. The Irish were barbarians and heathens in the 
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sight of Cromwell, and in the Old Testament he thought he 
found ample justification for his conduct. The Protector’s 
less judicious admirers have often made too loud a boast of 
his exemption from religious bigotry, and have found in his 
character a larger admixture of tolerant and liberal prin- 
ciples than the facts warrant; relying, apparently, rather 
upon some of the wiser and more moderate phrases in his 
speeches and letters than upon the undisputed testimony of 
his actions. True, he saw the impolicy of punishing any one 
for his intimate convictions and private religious beliefs, for 
he recognised the impossibility as a matter of fact of 
getting inside a man’s mind and heart. But overt acts he 
could suppress. ‘I shall not, when I have power’ (said 
Cromwell, when Lord Lieutenant, in his declaration to the 
Irish people) ‘and the Lord is pleased to bless me, suffer 
‘ the exercise of the mass when I can take notice of it,’ and 
he threatens to punish any Papists that come into his hands 
according to law. 


‘As for the people,’ he continues, ‘ what thoughts they have in their 
own breasts I cannot reach ; but shall think it my duty, if they walk 
honestly and peaceably, not to cause them in the least to suffer for the 
same, and shall endeavour to walk patiently and in love towards 
them, to see if at any time it shall please God to give them another or 
a better mind. And all men under the power of England, within this 


dominion, are hereby required and enjoined strictly and religiously to 
do the same.’ 


In practice, Cromwell’s toleration at high-water mark seems 
never to have reached to Roman Catholics or Episcopalians, 
unless, indeed, they kept their religion entirely within their 
own breasts; yet Episcopalians, after all, constituted the 
majority of his own fellow-countrymen. Cromwell’s rule 
in Ireland was by far the most painful part of his career ; 
and not many of those who most respect his truly great 
qualities are able to find much consolation in Carlyle’s 
foaming phrases in mitigation of horrible savagery, in 
regard to ‘Jean-Jacques philanthropy and universal rose- 
‘water in a world of sin!’ Of this sad period Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, in his brilliant and admirable little 
book, speaks with a vigour of his own; and with an origi- 
nality surely not less his own he puts the blame on religion 
for crimes ‘which the Puritan theology has yet to answer 
‘for at the bar of humanity. Thus has Mr. Harrison 
completely turned the tables upon the gods, who will have 
to answer before men for misdeeds which, no doubt, they, 
poor people, will plead were the result of human wickedness ! 
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Whether the gods or men were to blame, or which were 
more to blame, is a question too extensive to be here 
pursued, and we return to Cromwell. 

What were his real aims and ambitions? What was his 
conception of the right future for his country? What 
permanent work did he accomplish? How far was his rule 
a success? That the man was full of kindly human feeling 
is certain—Drogheda notwithstanding. His sympathetic 
nature, his strong sense of duty, come out in many letters 
never intended for the world to read. The upstart or ad- 
venturer theory cannot hold fora moment. Such a man as 
he was must have had high ideals, though it is not, of course, 
suggested that throughout his life he was consciously 
engaged in forwarding any definite principles of govern- 
ment. Mr. Morley has forcibly pointed out that all he did 
or could do in many of the great emergencies of his life was 
to make the best of a situation he did not create. Some- 
thing of an opportunist Cromwell was bound to be, unless, 
indeed, he was merely an adventurer playing always and 
solely for his own hand. 

It is very clear that, from the beginning to the end of 
Cromwell’s public career, his politics were the result of his 
religion. He believed that ‘ the godly ’ amongst his country- 
men—those, whether Independents, or Presbyterians, or 
Baptists, who ‘had the root of the matter in them ’—were 
the chosen people of God; in short, that the welfare of 
England was dependent upon the ascendency of Puritanism. 
Subject to this fundamental conception, he was willing to 
allow much latitude of belief and opinion, and experience in 
governing men and an increased sense of responsibility 
concurred in later days to widen still further his ideas in 
these respects. He had, it is clear, found little to please 
him in the rule of the saints, as it was attempted by the 
so-called ‘Barebones Parliament,’ composed of his own 
nominees, and selected entirely from the ranks of the godly. 
This great failure, for an utter failure it was, must have 
tended to make Cromwell more anxious to build a stable 
system of government upon foundations to which the people 
were accustomed; and as he grew towards practical states- 
manship the breach with the religious and _ political 
extremists, once the main strength of his party, grew too. 

We agree with Mr. Morley, rather than with Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in thinking that as a constitution-builder Cromwell 
completely failed. According to the latter authority Crom- 
well’s period of rule proved his success as a constructive 
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conservative statesman. It certainly served to show that 
he had in his character and sympathies a strong leaven of 
conservatism, and that many of his aspirations were those 
of a wise and farseeing statesman. But, as a matter of fact, 
he constructed nothing that would work; and he died in 
1658 the same absolute ruler that he had been when he 
acquired his power to govern the State from the desire of 
his own soldiers to make their successful general military 
dictator of the three kingdoms. Whether he wished it or 
not, and in our belief he did not wish it, his rule was a purely 
personal one. When his life came to an end the Common- 
wealth collapsed, and the Monarchy was restored amidst the 
enthusiastic rejoicings of the people, who regarded it not 
merely as the restoration of the rightful king, but also as 
the guarantee of their old rights and privileges against the 
detested sway of sheer military rule. 

Yet, as Mr. Harrison rightly urges, Cromwell was not in 
truth or by nature a military despot. He was not a pro- 
fessional soldier ; he had not till past middle life dreamed 
of taking up arms. What was he to do, when he was called 
upon in the public interest to secure the peace and orderly 
government of the nation? There was no one else who 
could do it, and it remains exceedingly doubtful whether 
even he could have done it in any other way. He regarded 
himself, as he repeatedly put it, as the ‘constable to keep 
‘ order in the parish.’ No charge of want of patriotism, or 
of any deliberate preference of private ambition or personal 
interest to the welfare of the State, can be brought against 
him. The way in which he did this work claims the 
gratitude of posterity; but when a claim is made far 
beyond this—viz., that Cromwell was a great constitution- 
builder who laid the firm foundations of the orderly, free, 
popular, monarchical system of modern England—it is not 
easy to assent to it. 

Cromwell desired a written constitution, and this the 
Instrument of Government under which he officially assumed 
the position of Protector of the Commonwealth provided. 
His powers were strictly limited by the Instrument, which 
provided that he was to govern with the assistance of a 
Council and a Parliament. But what constitutional 
authority had the ‘Instrument’ itself? When Parliament 
met in September 1654 nothing could prevent its at once 
discussing the question lying at the foundation of the new 
constitution—viz., whether the system of government ought 
to be that of ‘a Single Person and a Parliament.’ The 
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extreme Republicans would have preferred a system in 
which Parliament should itself be the supreme executive 
authority, but this Cromwell would not stand. The speech 
of the Protector in Parliament on September 4 was full of 
hope. ‘You are met here on the greatest occasion that I 
‘ believe England ever saw, having upon your shoulders the 
‘interest of three great nations . . . indeed, the interest 
‘ of all the Christian people of the world,’ and he proceeded 
to lay before them their proper work. But Parliaments 
would have been of little service to the world had they 
always been willing to confine themselves to the topics 
which those who summoned them wished them to discuss ; 
and a week later the Protector was addressing his Parlia- 
ment in a less hopeful and happy frame of mind. True, 
when he first met them he had said they were a Free 
Parliament, but now he reminded them that they were free 
only under the conditions of the Instrument by virtue of which 
they existed. It will be necessary for him, he says, ‘ to 
‘ magnify his office,’ which he is loth to do. But his office, 
he maintains, is as much part of the constitution as is the 
Parliament. 


‘I called not myself to this place. ... Of that God is my 
witness. . . . And being in it I bear not witness to myself, but God 
and the People of these nations have also borne testimony to it. If 
my calling be from God and my testimony from the People, God and 
the People shall take it from me, else | will not part with it. I 
should be false to the trust that God hath placed in me, and to the 
interest of the People of these nations, if I did.’ * 


Cromwell’s desire, he repeatedly states, had been to get 
rid of the arbitrariness in the previous system, and he had 
welcomed the limitation of his powers. In his office as 
Protector, in accordance with the Instrument, he had the 
approval of the whole people, judges, magistrates, and 
persons of authority. There were ‘fundamentals’ in the 
system of government, which Parliament must not touch. 
Thus it was ‘ fundamental’ that the government should be 
in a single person, with a Parliament to vote taxes and 
make laws; that Parliament should not be perpetual; that 
there should be liberty of conscience in religious belief; that 
the militia should be subject to the joint control of 
Protector and Parliament. It was almost treason to the 
new constitution to attack these ‘fundamentals;’ so he 
informed his Parliament that no members would hence- 


* Cromwell’s Speeches and Letters. 
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forth be admitted to the House till they had subscribed a 
paper recording their adherence to the main principles he 
had mentioned. In this way about a hundred members, 
being a fourth of the whole number, were excluded. 

It was all of no use. The Parliament had been purged of 
those, the most strenuous in their republicanism, who 
declined to sign the required declaration. Those who 
remained withheld the supplies, whilst they discussed the 
constitution, oppressed heretics, and criticised the action of 
the Government. This was not what Cromwell wanted, nor 
what he had the patience to stand. ‘To upset in ‘ funda- 
mentals’ the system to which the Parliament owed its own 
existence was, on the part of Parliament, a kind of 
‘ parricide.” He summoned them to meet him once more 
(January 1655), told them that whilst they had been 
cavilling, and increasing popular dissension, the Cavalier 
party was preparing to plunge the country again into blood- 
shed ; that the ‘ Levellers,’ looking to the unsettlement which 
Parliament was endeavouring to bring about, were intriguing 
with the Cavaliers; that members had been stirring up dis- 
affection in the city, and that attempts were being: made to 
debauch the army. A tone of deep disappointment runs 
through the whole speech. He had met his Parliament ‘ with 
‘ joy the first time ; with some regret the second ; but now 
‘ he speaks with most regret of all.’ Necessity now calls 
for supplies. These necessities were not of his nor of men’s 
creation, and ‘the people, therefore, will not be so angry but 
‘ they will prefer their safety to their passions and their real 
. security to forms.’ Accordingly, acting under a sense 
of * his duty to God and the people of the three nations,’ 
he dismissed them. ‘I think it my duty to tell you,’ he 
concluded, ‘ that it is not for the profit of these nations, nor 
‘for the common and public good, for you to continue here 
‘any longer, and I declare unto you that I do dissolve this 
‘ Parliament.’ 

Then came the rule of the Major-Generals. From 
January 1655 to September 1656 the Protector governed 
without any Parliament, and raised the requisite supplies 
mainly out of taxes imposed by arbitrary authority on 
Royalists and malignants. Taxation by ordinance, and the 
imprisonment of those who ventured to question its legality 
before the courts of law, and even of their counsel, were 
justified by the Protector with perfect frankness, on the 
ground of necessity. What was the use of citing 
Magna Charta, or the ancient laws and liberties of 
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Englishmen? The nation might have its throat cut 
before he could get together a Parliament at all; and if he 
got it, then it would probably legislate against Providence, 
taking thought of events which might happen, instead of 
leaving them to the divine guidance. So reasoned the Pro- 
tector. He was where he was, according to his own 
showing, just as much by right divine as any Stuart of 
them all. To this had come the assertors of English 
liberties, the successors of the Hampdens and the Pyms, 
the vindicators of a parliamentary constitution. 

The system of the Major-Generals, says Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, was nothing more or less than a war measure; it 
was the military occupation of the country after civil war and 
still in immediate danger of insurrection. Cromwell’s first 
duty was to maintain order,and no one ever did it better. 
Apart from its dictatorial character the Protector’s govern- 
ment was efficient, just, and wise, and it was the high distinc- 
tion of his Court ‘ that for once it exacted morality and purity 
‘from men as from women.’ All this is true, but what 
progress was being made all this time towards permanent 
reform? If it is true that the country enjoyed ‘ halcyon 
days’ under the benevolent, though arbitrary, rule of the 
Protector, is it not clear that this temporary calm, due 
to artificial causes, must necessarily be followed by the 
violent storm of reaction? Even in the department of 
morals, Englishmen resented being compelled to virtue by 
Major-Generals, however much their better feelings may 
have led them to admire the most immaculate Court 
in Christendom. The Barebones Parliament of Puritan 
notables was a failure, the first Parliament of the Protectorate 
was a failure, and now the system of the Major;Generals was 
the greatest failure of all, if indeed success is to be measured 
by the amount of progress made towards those objects 
Cromwell always had in view, the settlement of religion 
and of orderly constitutional government in England. 

Once more Cromwell assembled a Parliament. It is not 
easy to say whether at this time he contemplated a close 
return to the old constitutional system put an end to by 
civil wars. The Instrument of Government was still in 
force—the system of a Single Person and a Parliament. 
Every effort was made by the Major-Generals and Cromwell’s 
Council to secure that the composition of the new House of 
Commons should be as favourable as possible to the main- 
tenance of Cromwellian Puritan rule. The real reason for 
calling a Parliament was not, as it seldom has been, the 
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desire of the governing authority for the time being to meet 
the representatives of the people, but the urgent and pressing 
need of ‘supplies.’ Accordingly, the Protector’s speech said 
little as to establishing a settled constitutional régime, but 
much as tothe imminent dangers to the State, to guard against 
which immediate measures, necessitating heavy expenditure, 
must be taken. Spain was the great enemy of England and 
of Protestantism. It was evident to all men who believed 
in the Scriptures that in the Epistle to the Thessalonians and 
in the Revelation it was Spain that was described as Papal 
and Antichristian. Nevertheless, the man Charles Stuart 
was leaning on the support of Spain. English Papists and 
Cavaliers, and now even Levellers, were joining them. The 
national existence was in danger, and was only to be met by 
reformation of manners and by taking ‘ security,’ for which 
money was required. Safety consisted in vigorous prose- 
eution of the war with Spain, ‘ but whence were the means 
‘for it to come?’ This was the burden of Cromwell’s 
speech, interspersed with much good advice and wise 
suggestions. Puritans should be tolerant towards each other’s 
differences. 'The laws were in some respects unsatisfactory 
and barbarous, as, for instance, in often letting a murderer 
escape punishment, and in hanging a man for the theft of 
6s. 8d. ‘To see men lose their lives for petty matters: 
‘ this is a thing God will reckon for.’ The Major-Generals 
had done good work in discountenancing vice, in settling 
religion, and in preserving the peace of the nation; and 
unless this work of reformation continued, other precautions 
would be of little avail. ‘The mind is the man. If that 
‘be kept pure, a man signifies somewhat; if not, I would 
‘ very fain see what difference there is betwixt him and a 
* beast. He hath only some activity to do some more mischief.’ 
But it was with supplies that Parliament could help. The 
royal estates, the Church lands, the property of the malig- 
nants, in all a great treasure, was now exhausted, and 
money must be had. This was no time, Cromwell told 
Parliament, for them to discuss unnecessary and unprofit- 
able things. He was Supreme Magistrate by the voice of 
the people, and he and his Parliament must work together 
for the common good. He wound up a speech which ‘ was 
‘ partly a reasoned justification of his government, partly a 
‘ magnificent Puritan sermon,’* by reading the eighty-fifth 
Psalm. 


Frederic Harrison. 
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Cromwell, however, was the last man in England to place 
implicit confidence in sermons, even in his own; and when 
the newly elected representatives withdrew to their house, 
nearly a fourth of their number found themselves excluded 
for not having obtained the approbation of the Council of 
State. Even so, winnowed and sifted as it had been, the 
assembly showed itself ‘ full of that spirit of corporate self- 
‘ esteem without which any Parliament is a body devoid of 
‘soul.’* Neither preaching nor packing availed to keep 
Parliament to the business which the Protector had sum- 
moned it to perform. Religious disputes, the display of 
much intolerance and narrow bigotry, the consideration of 
the constitution, wasted, in Cromwell’s opinion, time that 
had been far better spent in voting supplies. But these 
were the subjects that occupied the minds of Englishmen. 
Vain to suppose that if an English Parliament met at all it 
would not concern itself with such topics as these. 

In spite of everything that had happened in the past, and 
of the Protector’s former determination to permit no dis- 
cussion of the ‘fundamentals’ of the constitution, the 
proposal in February 1657 to declare the Protector to be King, 
and to establish two Houses of Parliament, found much 
favour in and out of the House of Commons. But the 
army was strongly opposed to the change, and to the wishes 
—almost the threats—of the principal officers of the army 
was due the final determination of Cromwell to refuse the 
crown. He became under the revised constitution a 
monarch in all but name, governing according to the old 
fashion with the assistance of two Houses ; and the inaugu- 
ration of the new system, when in June 1657 Oliver in 
Westminster Hall was installed Protector, seated on the 
royal coronation stone, was to all intents and purposes the 
coronation of a king. Surely now at last it seemed that 
England was really nearing the end of a generation of 
troubles. The disseusion between King and Parliament 
had produced civil war, a condition of things which was put 
an end to by military rule. Absolutism had now given 
place to a constitutional system as near almost as might 
be to the old one; and if Sovereign and Parliament were 
ever to work together again in Kngland, surely men might 
hope that the statesmanship of Cromwell would bring it 
about. 

It was not to be. In January 1658 Cromwell addressed 


* Jolin Morley, p. 420. 
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‘My Lords and Gentlemen of the two Houses of Parlia- 
‘ ment,’ telling them that ‘ the well-being,’ nay, ‘ the being, 
‘ of the nation’ was at stake, and that they must not suppose 
they were safe merely because they were environed by a 
great ditch from all the world beside. ‘Truly you will not 
‘be able to keep your ditch, nor your shipping, unless you 
‘turn your ships and shipping into troops of horse and 
‘ companies of foot, and fight to defend yourselves on terra 
‘firma!’ Even at this time of imminent danger from our 
foreign foes there were some Englishmen at home ready to 
revive domestic discords and civil war. It would be for- 
tunate were the nation more ‘content with rule’ than it 
was, ‘ because even misrule is better than no rule; and an 
‘ ill-government, a bad government, is better than none.’ 
The nation had to thank the army for six years of peace, 
and the army must be paid. He had sworn to govern in 
accordance with the new constitution. The place he held 
he had not sought. ‘I speak it before God, angels, and 
‘men, I did not; you sought me for it.’ And this oath to 
the Commonwealth he would maintain. Alas! only ten days 
later Oliver had become convinced that only unsettlement 
could be expected from the new Parliament. Attempts 
were being made, he said, to stir up the people and to 
corrupt the army, and men who should know better were 
actually playing the game of the King of Scots. Since 
‘ settlement of the nation’ is not the object, ‘I think it high 
‘ time to put an end to your sitting. And I do dissolve this 
‘Parliament! And let God judge between you and me!’ 
Thus with all three of Cromwell’s Parliaments the result 
was the same—complete failure. It is clear that, unless the 
ruler for the time being, whether called King or Protector, 
could find some modus vivendi with a Parliament, the nation 
could never realise the longed-for settlement. Mr. Morley 
is highly appreciative of the noble qualities of the great 
Protector: ‘He had the instinct of government—a very 
‘ different thing from either a taste for the abstract ideas of 
‘ politics or the passion for liberty.’ But he did not belong 
to the same type as a Frederick the Great or a Bismarck, 
nor hold that might was the token of right. ‘ He was one 
‘ of that nobler and rarer type of governing men who see the 
‘golden side, who count faith, pity, hope, among the 
‘ counsels of practical wisdom, and who for political power 
‘ must ever seek a moral base.’ Mr. Morley, however, feels, 
and in this he carries us with him, that many of Cromwell’s 
admirers have set up for him a kind of claim hardly borne 
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out by the facts. Did he in truth, as they tell us, do more 
than any other ruler of England to shape its future, to fix 
the lines upon which developement was to take place? Mr. 
Morley answers in the negative, and warns us against the 
risk of ‘ straining history only to procure incense for retro- 
‘ grade ideals.’ Perhaps it was impossible for Cromwell to 
accomplish more than he did, for it is a common error to 
over-estimate the power even of the greatest leaders of men 
to give form and shape, according to their will, to the great 
movements of the age. Thirty years after Cromwell’s 
death came another and more successful revolution, in times 
far more favourable to the influence of wise and tolerant 
and liberal statesmanship, and upon the foundations thus 
securely laid our later liberties have been built. It is 
useless to speculate on the ‘might have beens’ of history ; 
most useless of all to speculate as to what would have 
happened if some great man had been other in character and 
gifts than he was. It is natural for Mr. Roosevelt to lament 
that Cromwell was not more like Washington, but if he had 
been he would not have been Cromwell. Another biographer 
regrets that his hero was so ‘ dictatorial,’ but much of the 
work that he had to do, and did, was work for a dictator. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison suggests that to establish Cromwell’s 
position as the first of our statesmen and the founder of a 
liberal and constitutional monarchy, it was ‘life that was 
‘ only wanting to his fame.’ He died comparatively young, 
and had he lived to seventy-five ‘he might have handed on 
‘a peaceful and reformed State to a constitutional monarchy 
‘ without the debasing interlude of the Restoration.” Who 
knows but William of Orange might have married a 
daughter of the House of Cromwell, and ‘ the great chief of 
‘the Commonwealth might have peacefully handed over a 
‘new and grander England to the great founder of our 
‘ constitutional monarchy.’ Surely this is to overlook as 
important a factor in English history as the prolongation of 
any single life—viz. the way in which Englishmen in their 
own day regarded English affairs. But for our part we fail to 
see that Cromwell down to the day of his death was 
making any progress whatever towards a real settlement. 
Neither with the Rump nor Barebones’s Parliament, nor 
with either of the Protectorate Parliaments, was he able to 
work. Yet England could not be permanently governed 
without a Parliament, and what reason is there to think 
that with future Parliaments he would have been more 
successful? We are forced to the conclusion that. when 
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Cromwell died his work had in truth been done, and that 
the salvation of the nation, if its salvation was to be worked 
out on parliamentary lines, would not have been accom- 
plished by an indefinite prolongation of Cromwellian rule. 

Of all men living Mr. Gardiner probably possesses the 
most extensive and intimate knowledge of the Cromwellian 
period; but he would be the last to urge that such a career 
as Cromwell’s can only be competently judged by the 
laborious study of every manuscript which modern inves- 
tigation has brought to light. It is because Mr. Morley is 
so much more than a student that his estimate of the 
Protector is especially valuable. What place in history 
does Mr. Gardiner assign to Cromwell? He bas to harmo- 
nise, in his estimate of Cromwell, characteristics seemingly 
at variance with each other, ‘ the hesitations and long post- 
‘ ponements of action’ with ‘the swift, decisive hammer- 
‘strokes which have caught the popular fancy ;’ and as 
for his work, having regard to the two centuries that 
followed, he tells us that what was negative lasted, what 
was positive vanished away. 


‘His Constitutions perished with him; his Puritanism descended 
from the proud position to which he had raised it; his peace with the 
Dutch Republic was followed by two wars with the United Provinces ; 
his alliance with the French Monarchy only led to a succession of wars 
Jasting into the nineteenth century. All that lasted was the support 
given by him to maritime enterprise, and in that he followed the 
traditions of the governments that preceded him.’ * 


We are rightly asked not to think worse of the man 
because he failed in many of his attempts. In some 
respects his ideas were far in advance of his own age, and 
his non-success was due to the darkness of the time, not to 
deficiencies of his own. His character, no doubt, was 
full of incongruities, and how are we to reconcile them? 
By regarding him, answers Mr. Gardiner, as the typical 
Englishman of the modern world. The Scotchman may 
(but doesn’t) harbour bitter memories of Dunbar; the 
Irishman will never forget Drogheda; but ‘ it is as an 
‘ Englishman that Cromwell must be judged.’ It is the very 
union of incongruities and contradictions in Cromwell that 
makes him the true type of the English people. 

‘Many of us think it strange that the conduct of our nation should 
often appear to foreign observers in colours so different from those in 
which we see ourselves. By those who stand aloof from us we are 








* «Cromwell’s Place in History,’ by S. R. Gardiner. 
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represented as grasping at wealth and territory, incapable of imagina- 
tive sympathy with subject races, and decking our misconduct with 
moral sentiments intended to impose on the world. From our own 
point of view, the extension of our rule is a benefit to the world, and 
subject races have gained far more than they have lost by submission 
to a just and beneficent administration; whilst our counsels have 
always, or almost always, been given with a view to free the oppressed, 
and to put a bridle in the mouth of the oppressor.’ 


There is something of truth in both these views, the 
historian tells us. We are inclined to claim empire as our 
due, with little consideration for other people; but it is not 
true that English assertion of high moral intentions is little 
better than cant. 


‘ With Cromwell’s memory it has fared as with ourselves. Royalists 
painted him asa devil. Carlyle painted him as the masterful saint 
who suited his peculiar Valhalla. It is time for us to regard him as 
he really was, with all his physical and moral audacity, with all his 
tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the world of action what 
Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because the most 
typical Englishman of all time. This, in the most enduring sense, is 
Cromwell’s place in history. He stands there not to be explicitly 
followed as a model, but to hold up a mirror to ourselves, wherein we 
may see alike our weakness and our strength.’ 


It is only lately that a controversy arose as to whether 
with propriety a bust and a statue of Oliver Cromwell could 
be placed within the precincts and in the neighbourhood of 
the House of Commons. Amongst a section of Irish 
members only was there found any real objection to do 
honour to the memory of one of the greatest of Englishmen. 
The English and the Irish race have mutual wrongs to 
forgive; and shame to those on either side who strive to 
perpetuate the memory of the hatreds and injuries of a past 
age! In Great Britain, at all events, the controversies of 
generations of historians have cleared the air; and Oliver 
Cromwell now stands out by general consent as second to 
none of those who have served England and swayed the 
destinies of Englishmen. 
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Art. VI.—1. Diego Velazquez und sein Jahrhundert. By 
Cart Justi. Bonn: 1889. 


2. Diego Velazquez and his Times. By Caru Justi. 
Translated by A. H. Keane. London: H. Grevel & Co., 
1889. 


3. Velazquez. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2nd edition. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1899. 


4. Velazquez: a Study of his Life and Art. By WautER 
ArmstronG. London: Seeley & Co., 1897. 
. 


5. Velazquez. By A. DE Bervuere. Paris: Librairie 
Renouard, 1898. 


= tercentenary of the birth of Velazquez in 1899 has found 
his name more highly appreciated and more widely 
known than it has ever been before. It is not easy to forgive 
eighteenth-century Spain for the neglect into which his 
memory had been suffered to fall. Had the Austrian 
dynasty continued we should not probably now be ignorant 
of the subject and doubtful of the genuineness of so many 
pictures. But the Bourbons cared little for the departed 
glories of an alien art, and the keepers of the royal pictures 
were Spanish enough to take the least possible trouble. 
Pacheco, the father-in-law and master of Velazquez, to whom 
we owe several interesting details about him, might have 
done a great service to posterity had it been possible for 
him to make an exact list of the pictures and their dates. 
He did not die till 1654, but he saw little of Velazquez 
after the latter moved to Madrid, and cannot have known 
much about his work. The earliest biography, Palomino’s, 
in 1725, enthusiastic as it is, shows by its inaccuracies and 
omissions how uncertain the tradition about Velazquez had 
already become. The fire at the palace in 1734, in which 
some pictures were burnt and others damaged, threw the 
collection into great confusion, and it was then probably 
that the titles of many of the portraits were finally lost. 
Later in the century Ponz, whose voluminous ‘Journey in 
‘ Spain’ began to appear in 1772, was informed on the best 
authority that the ‘Surrender of Breda’ represented the 
Marquis of Pescaro receiving the keys of some stronghold; 
so completely had the fame of Spinola passed into oblivion. 
In France the very name of Velazquez was barely known. 
In a book on art published at Paris in the eighteenth 
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century mention is made of ‘un nommé Velasque, peintre 
‘ espagnol.’ 

The ‘ Dictionary’ of Cean Bermudez, published in 1800, 
contained in the few pages devoted to Velazquez the first 
attempt to give an accurate list of the pictures in public 
collections. The work appeared at an unlucky time, for it 
served to guide Soult’s agents to their plunder. King 
Joseph himself may have consulted it in selecting the 
pictures which were to accompany him on his flight. 
Ferdinand VII.’s gift of these pictures to the Duke of 
Wellington in 1816 was followed by increasing knowledge of 
Velazquez in England, much stimulated by Ford’s ‘ Hand- 
‘book’ and his article on Velazquez in the ‘ Penny 
‘ Cyclopedia.’ In 1848 appeared Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well’s ‘ Annals of the Artists in Spain ’—a delightful work, 
in which, however, the bibliographical element is perhaps 
stronger than the art criticism. The chapter on Velazquez 
was afterwards published separately and translated into 
French, with short appreciations of the pictures by W. 
Burger (T.Thoré). Up to 1855, incredible as it may appear, 
no book dealing separately with Velazquez had been pub- 
lished either in Spain or elsewhere. It was, after all, the 
painters and not the critics who first realised his pre- 
eminent greatness. He became the prophet of a new school 
of painting, which ‘ took truth of impression as its governing 
‘ideal.’ Writing from Madrid in 1868 the ill-fated Henri 
Regnault is full of enthusiasm for the ‘aspect nouveau et 
‘ original’ of Velazquez, ‘the first painter in the world, 
At Rome, at Paris it was felt that he alone painted reality. 
The teaching of Carolus-Duran supplied a strong stimulus 
to this new departure in modern art. Regnault, Courbet, 
Manet, Corot, Whistler, Sargent, to mention only a few names, 
may be regarded as belongiug in varying degrees and from 
different points of view to the new school. After two 
centuries of neglect Velazquez now occupies a position which 
is, we should imagine, without parallel in the history of art. 
He is no longer merely an old master, he has become a 
living influence on modern painting ; it is as if he had recently 
opened a studio. This is a profoundly interesting fact, for 
an explanation of which we must apply to the critics. 

There are two ways of getting to know a great master. 
One is to stand in front of his pictures: that is the way in 
which painters get their knowledge. The other is to read 
about his life and times: that is how the historian learns. 
Neither of these methods, of course, excludes the other. 
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Yet they appeal to different temperaments, not readily com- 
bined, and critics may be roughly distinguished as pictorial 
or historical. The pictorial critic views the master as 
detached from all environment, as existing in space. He 
seeks to discover from the pictures themselves the secret 
of their production. He dissects composition and technique— 
colour, modelling, and brush-work. The length of a brush- 
sweep will perhaps decide between an original and a copy ; 
the way in which the paint is put on may determine the 
period to which the picture belongs. Great claims have 
been put forward of late years on behalf of this kind of 
evidence. The unconscious tricks and mannerisms of a 
painter have been supposed to supply an infallible means of 
dealing with questions of authenticity; the drawing of a 
thumb-nail, the treatment of a curl is considered decisive. 
But there is reason to think that Morelli’s principles are in 
danger of being pressed too far. In the case of conventional 
and highly mannered work the method has no doubt yielded 
considerable results. But if the painter has no mannerisms, 
what then? We are not surprised to learn that the 
attempts which have been made to fix this ‘measuring 
* apparatus ’ on the pictures of Velazquez have broken down. 
In saying this we are far from meaning to undervalue-the 
importance of the trained eye of the expert. It is to this 
trained eye and trained judgement that we must look not 
merely for decisions on genuineness, but for the solution 
of still higher problems —the inner meaning of a great 
picture, for instance, as it presented itself to the painter— 
what it is which differentiates it from other pictures, and 
its painter from other masters. There is always, perhaps, 
some little danger that picture criticism may tend to sink 
too entirely into a mere picture-dealer’s discussion of 
genuineness. On the other hand when we turn to the 
historical critic we find that he studies not so much the 
pictures as the conditious under which they were produced : 
he ransacks archives for diaries, letters, bundles of accounts ; 
he makes himself acquainted with the costumes, the 
manners, the leading personages of the age, and thus con- 
structs an historical background into which he endeavours 
to fit the series of pictures. All the accessories of a 
picture are to him of the utmost importance—costume, 
features, pose, details of scene. Light may thus be thrown 
upon the time and place at which a picture was painted ; the 
anachronism of a false attribution may be exposed, or the 
subject of an unknown portrait suggested. A knowledge of 
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the master’s character and of his relations to his contem- 
poraries may help to determine the meaning of his work—his 
reasons, for instance, for choosing a particular subject, his 
central idea in a composition, the emotional or dramatic 
force, or, again, the limitation in range of expression which 
a picture displays. The historical critic presents the master 
as a living historical figure, and charges his work with 
human interest; yet it may be doubted whether he really 
penetrates to the centre of his artistic personality. He 
knows all about him, but does he know him ? 

Two books on Velazquez, published within the last twelve 
years, strikingly illustrate these two opposite critical tem- 
peraments. Professor Carl Justi is an excellent example of 
the historical critic. His work is a monument of research, 
a storehouse of information, and although it will be (and, 
indeed, already has been) supplemented and modified by 
later investigation it supplies a background to Velazquez 
the main features of which are not likely to be much 
altered. But it has the defects of its qualities. It lacks the 
power of combining its multitudinous details into an organic 
whole. The central figure is overlain by a multiplicity of 
touches and does not stand out clearly. The criticism of the 
pictures, when it passes beyond a study of the accessories, 
is apt to be dry and pedantic. The book is a hortus siccus. 
It will continue to supply materials to students, but it will 
not live as itself a study. Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, whose 
recent untimely death all lovers of Velazquez deplore, is a 
critic of the opposite school. A few pages, based on Justi’s 
work, are all that he thinks it necessary to devote to his- 
torical setting. The pictures with him are all in all, though 
he takes little trouble in discussing questions of genuine- 
ness, and still less in tracing the evolution of Velazquez 
through the three periods of his art. Stevenson’s main 
object is to point out that the highest work of Velazquez 
exhibits one central characteristic —unity of impression. 
Velazquez is an impressionist—i.e. his greatest pictures 
represent the impression of a scene as an harmonious whole, 
and notan aggregation of separately studied parts. Impres- 
sionism is, of course, only one form of realism. Velazquez 
was always a realist, but his earlier works—the ‘ Borrachos,’ 
for instance—exhibit a ‘ piecemeal realism,’ each part of the 
picture being presented as forcibly as possible without any 
consideration of the ensemble. He became an impressionist 
slowly by appreciating more and more what painters call 
‘ value,’ i.e. the relation of one tone or colour to another. 
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Colour is not absolute, not inherent, but is modified by each 
bit of surrounding colour, by the light and atmosphere in 
which it is viewed, and by its inclination to the source of 
light. Thus the atmospheric effect gives the keynote of the 
picture, and as the keynote varies so will the scale of values 
vary. It was only towards the end of his life that Velaz- 
quez acquired his full command of values, and it is, therefore, 
the latest pictures which especially interest Stevenson. 
His enthusiasm for these is so great as sometimes to lead 
him into hyperbole: e.g., ‘One feels that the portrait goes 
‘beyond human powers in the intimacy of its modelling.’ 
Whatever view may be taken of the truth of the theory 
which regards Velazquez as a modern painter born before 
his time, the insight of Stevenson’s analysis is incontestable. 
It is impossible, indeed, to do justice to his suggestive book 
in a few lines. It will stimulate students for a long time to 
come. 

Stevenson calls Velazquez ‘an explosion of personality, 
‘as disconnected with the art that immediately followed 
‘him as with that which preceded him.’ In Sir Walter 
Armstrong’s interesting book we see the pendulum swinging 
in the contrary direction. 


‘Not only had Velazquez precedents for everything he did, not only 
was his finest work anticipated, in intention, by many an inferior 
master, both in Italy and in his own native country, but he himself 
was rather slow than prompt to take example by the best of what had 
already been done.’ 

We must confess that this seems to us a little sweeping, 
even though qualified by the words which we have ventured 
to italicise. But the hard common sense which Sir W. 
Armstrong brings to bear upon Velazquez is not without its 
use as a corrective of much ill-directed enthusiasm. His 
book is eminently practical. In his chronology of the 
pictures he has made a real advance, and his free use of 
Mazo and other pupils, as accounting for much that now 
passes under the name of Velazquez, has met with general 
acceptance, though opinions differ, of course, about particular 
pictures. The division of the work into two nearly equal 
parts, dealing respectively with the life and the art, if it 
involves some repetition, serves to emphasise the equal 
importance of picture-criticism and historical study. The 
latest authority on Velazquez, Seiior de Beruete, a Spanish 
artist who writes in French, has reverted to the older and 
simpler arrangement, interweaving discussion of the pictures 
with the biographical narrative. He carries the chronology 
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of the pictures into greater fulness of detail than has 
before been attempted, exhibiting a happy mixture of 
ingenuity and sound judgement in the process. For the 
historical setting he makes good use of Sefior Cruzada 
Villaamil’s privately printed ‘ Annals of the Life and Works 
‘of Velazquez,’ and has also had access to documents not 
yet printed. There is a good deal of new and interesting 
material, for instance, in the account of the difficulties which 
delayed the appointment of Velazquez as a Knight of 
Santiago. Like Sir W. Armstrong, whose ‘ véritable esprit 
‘ d@’indépendance’ he highly appreciates, Sefior de Beruete 
pays much attention to questions of genuineness. We will 
refer later to one or two of his conclusions. The work is 
commended to the French reader by M. Léon Bonnat and 
is magnificently illustrated. It is pleasant to think that 
the beginning of the twentieth century finds the last word on 
Velazquez for the moment in the possession of so worthy a 
successor of Palomino. 


To the student of the earliest work of Velazquez London 
is more important than Madrid. The Prado Museum con- 
tains, it is true, the ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ (dated 1619), 
which is of historical importance as showing the influence 
of Pacheco; for its composition almost exactly follows the 
rules which Pacheco lays down in his ‘Art of Painting’ 
for the treatment of this subject. But the real interest of 
the young Velazquez at this time undoubtedly lay in the 
painting of what were called bodegones—tavern scenes or 
still-life pieces, with a figure or two introduced. Two of 
these bodegones are at Apsley House, one in Sir Francis 
Cook’s collection at Richmond, and a fourth at the National 
Gallery. Pacheco tells us that Velazquez used to keep a 
little peasant lad as apprentice, whom he had hired to serve 
as a model in different attitudes ; and it is difficult to resist 
the belief that we have in more than one of the surviving 
early works a representation of this young model. The boy 
in Sir F. Cook’s ‘ Old Woman and Omelette,’ the page in the 
‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ and the lad in the ‘ Waterseller’ 
at Apsley House are all from the same model, just as the old 
woman who is making the omelette reappears in the ‘Christ 
‘at the House of Martha’ in the National Gallery. A 
comparison leads to the conclusion that the ‘ Waterseller ’ 
is the latest, as it is certainly the best, of these early works ; 
its date must be about 1621. The educational value of the 
bodegones is recognised even by Pacheco, who, in spite of 
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his own leanings towards the Italian school, tells us that 
bodegones ought not to be despised, since it was to them and 
to portraits that his son-in-law owed his having found the 
true method of imitating nature. But why, we ask, should 
he have begun with this kind of nature? Why the rags and 
wrinkles, the pots and pans, the squalid interiors? In this, 
as in his reaction against Italian conventionalism, Velazquez 
was the child of his age. There was a movement in the 
direction of realistic representation of low life, which we see 
not merely in the work of the rising Dutch school, but also 
in the Spanish literature of the time. Any one wishing to 
represent the adventures of Don Quixote, says Justi, ‘would 
‘ have found models to his hand in these bodegones.’ The 
two parts of ‘ Don Quixote’ appeared in 1605 and 1614, and 
the ‘ Novelas Exemplares’ in 1613. ‘ Picaresque’ literature, 
illustrating the adventures of the vagabonds then swarming 
in Spain, abounded during the early years of the seven- 
teenth century, and in 1629 Velazquez gives us in his 
‘Borrachos’ a magnificent study of rogues and beggars. 
Sir W. Armstrong thinks that ‘ Pacheco is clearly respon- 
‘sible for the clumsy design and tame smoothness of 
‘execution we see in the bodegones.? Our own study of 
Pacheco’s work and of the bodegones leads us to a different 
conclusion. But, be this as it may, we desire to enter a 
general protest against the extreme lengths to which the 
idea of ‘ influence’ has been pressed in the case of Velazquez. 
Critics, it seems to us, have wasted much time in endea- 
vouring to trace the influence exercised on him by Herrera, 
Pacheco, Tristan, El Greco, Rubens, Tintoret, and Guido. 
The truth is that the direct influence of individuals on 
genius is rarely traceable to any great extent. The great 
painter and the great poet are, of course, the children of 
their generation ; with a different environment their growth 
would have been different. But there seems to be some- 
thing inevitable and irresistible in their developement. The 
great artist draws in the ideas which are floating around 
him, and gives them a new meaning and vitality. The 
second-rate man is the pupil of this or that master. The 
great man is his own master. 

It was as a portrait painter that Velazquez was summoned 
to the Court of the young Philip IV. His portraiture is 
the foundation of his artistic excellence, the central point 
from which the rest of his work radiates. In many of his 
compositions the portrait element is strongly marked, and 
in all of them he treats his models as sitters. His chief 
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landscapes are portrait backgrounds, and his animal studies 
are portrait accessories. He always upheld the dignity 
and the difficulty of portrait-painting. ‘I at least,’ he said, 
‘ know no one who knows how to paint a good head.’ Por- 
traiture at Madrid had been a declining art since the days 
of Sanchez Coello, and this perhaps explains the enthusiasm 
with which the first royal portrait by Velazquez was 
received. We can still see at the Prado the study of the 
head done at the actual sitting on August 30, 1623, and the 
full-length in black painted from it. They strike us as hard 
in execution, though the likeness is evidently good. We 
trace the gradual growth of greater freedom in the fine 
portrait of Olivares, now at Dorchester House (about 1624), 
and in that of Don Carlos at the Prado (1627). The last 
traces of the early hardness are seen in the Prado half- 
length of the Infanta Maria (the lady whom Charles wooed), 
painted at Naples in 1631, and in the full-length of Philip 
at the National Gallery, which was probably painted by 
Velazquez in the same year on his return from Italy, though 
its genuineness has been doubted. From this time onward 
the portraits maintain a distinction and quality never lost 
though perhaps surpassed during the last few years. Variety 
of treatment is one of their leading characteristics. This is 
true even of the technique. 


‘You may note,’ says Stevenson, ‘a wonderful variety in 
Velazquez’s style of modelling a head, not only in different periods of 
his life, but in pictures of the same period, and, what is more, in 
heads on the same canvas. Some heads are modelled very broadly 
and softly, without a sharp mark, a hard edge, or small steep planes, 
Some consist of bold, rough-hewn planes, which give a face the force 
and vigour of firm chiselling. Others, again, are completed to show 
the finest niceties of shape and inclination, with an intimacy of feeling 
and a delicacy of proportion that no man has ever equalled.’ 


In the more obvious points of colour and arrangement this 
variety is still more noticeable. It is impossible to make 
any small selection which shall be at all representative of 
the whole series of portraits. Which shall we choose out 
of the Prado collection—the black and white effects, like 
the ‘ Pablillos,’ or the brilliant colouring of the ‘ Infanta 
Margarita,’ or the charming boy-portraits of Balthazar 
Carlos, or the great open-air pictures of Philip and Olivares, 
with their touch of idealisation, or the character studies of 
AXsopus and Menippus, or the triumph over extravagance of 
costume and plainness of feature—nay, even over positive 
ugliness—shown in the likenesses of Mariana and Inno- 
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cent X.? Selection, we feel, is impossible. Each new sitter 
suggests to Velazquez a new method of presentation, as 
beautiful, as lifelike as all the rest, yet distinct in the fresh- 
ness of its individuality. ‘No painter,’ says a critic, ‘ever 
‘ showed such skill in seizing nature and fixing it still palpi- 
‘ tating on the canvas.’ Enveloped in their luminous atmo- 
sphere these living, breathing figures seem to be on the 
point of stepping from their frames. The interest with 
which Velazquez continues to paint the portrait of Philip 
seems ever fresh. ‘Like Rembrandt, who never ceased to 
‘ paint his own portrait, Velazquez studied one model from 
* youth to age with unalterable patience.’ The technique and 
costume vary, but the impassive face, with its Austrian lip 
and cold glance, is singularly unchanged up to the last. The 
two latest portraits of Philip are half-lengths, at the Prado 
and the National Gallery, and have a considerable resem- 
blance. The Prado head (probably 1655) is magnificently 
modelled and painted, but careful comparison shows that 
the almost equally fine portrait at the National Gallery is 
later. The hair is a trifle thinner, the cheek and chin a 
trifle fuller, the eye a trifle duller. Here we have probably 
the Philip of 1658 or 1659, who used to sit for hours in 
the Escorial, meditating among the tombs of his ancestors— 
the Philip who had now lost all illusions about the situation 
of his country, and was on the point of concluding that in- 
glorious peace of the Pyrenees which was eventually to 
bring about the one thing that he most dreaded, the Bourbon 
succession in Spain. 

In spite of his intimacy with Philip the position of 
Velazquez at Court was not without its humiliations. The 
pity was that he ever became a Court functionary. By 
the courtiers he was regarded not as the King’s painter, but 
as the King’s servant. In 1627 he received an increase of 
salary, consisting of the daily rations of a barber of the 
chamber, with a suit of clothes once a year. He became 
successively usher of the chamber, wardrobe assistant, and 
gentleman of the chamber. In a newsletter, written at 
Madrid in 1636, we read: ‘Diego Velazquez has been 
‘ appointed wardrobe assistant ; his ambition is one day to be 
‘a gentleman of the chamber, and after Titian’s example 
‘to put on the habit ’—7.e. to become a knight of one of 
the Orders. The Cross of Santiago, which he received 
shortly before his death, was most unwillingly bestowed by 
the council of the Order. Some interesting plans have been 
discovered which show the places assigned to members of 
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the household at the bull fights in the Plaza Mayor. In 
1640 Velazquez is on the fourth-floor balcony, along with 
the secretaries of Court officials, beyond whom sit the 
barbers of the chamber ; in 1646 he is on the third-floor tier, 
beside the principal officials of the Government departments. 
He had become by this time an informal Minister of Fine 
Arts, superintending the decoration of the palaces and the 
arrangement of the pictures, and making purchases for the 
collections. Philip, always kind to him, trusted him more 
and more, and liked to have him as a companion on his pro- 
gresses. It was a Court appointment which eventually 
killed Velazquez. In 1652 he applied for the post of Palace 
Marshal, probably owing to the pressure of poverty, salaries 
at Madrid being always in arrear. When the Court moved 
to the frontier to meet Louis XIV. in 1660, the strain 
thrown upon the Palace Marshal was too much for him. In 
a letter to a friend written on July 3, 1660, a few days after 
his return to Madrid, Velazquez speaks of himself as ‘ worn 
‘ out with travelling by night and working by day, yet in 
‘ good health.’ He died on August 6. Philip realised too 
late his responsibility. On August 15 he writes on the 
margin of a document relating to the salary of Velazquez, 
‘ [ am overwhelmed.’ 

The monopoly of royal portraits, granted to Velazquez in 
1623, naturally gave offence to the other Court painters, who 
being Italians were already prejudiced against his style. 
Vincencio Carducho, the most capable of them, in his really 
interesting ‘ Dialogues on Painting,’ published in 1634, lets 
us see traces of the malevolent attitude which he had 
adopted towards Velazquez for upwards of ten years. For 
instance— 

‘It is certain that a false ambition has been the cause of this recent 
abuse of portrait-painting, and much blame attaches to artists for 
having valued themselves at too low arate by debasing their noble 
art to grovelling conceptions, as one sees nowadays in so many pictures 
of tavern scenes (bodegones), with all their mean and low ideas, and 
others, again, of topers (borrachos), and the like.’ 


No names are mentioned, but the animus is evident. 
Velazquez met his colleagues on their own ground by offer- 
ing to paint an allegorical piece in competition with them. 
The subject, chosen by Philip, was the ‘Expulsion of the 
Moriscoes from Spain,’ and Velazquez was successful. His 
picture unfortunately perished in the fire of 1734, and no 
copy or print is known to exist; we have only Palomino’s 
description. Kubens, whose experience in allegorical 
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painting was great, visited Madrid in the following year 
(1628), and we gather that his verdict was favourable. 
Pacheco tells us that Rubens during his stay ‘ associated 
‘little with painters; only with my son-in-law (with whom 
‘he had previously exchanged letters) he contracted a friend- 
‘ship, and formed a very favourable opinion of his works by 
‘reason of his modesty, and they visited the Escorial to- 
‘ gether.’ 

While Rubens was at Madrid Velazquez must have been 
at work on his ‘Topers (Los Borrachos).’ In July 1629 he 
received 100 silver ducats for ‘a painting of Bacchus, which 
‘he had done for the service of his Majesty.’ This master- 
piece of the first period clearly shows how immature 
Velazquez still was. But it was the immaturity of a giant. 
The crowding of the canvas, the darkness of tone, the studio 
light carried into an open-air scene are all forgotten as we 
look at that row of heads so powerfully modelled, so full of 
character. Lord Leighton calls the ‘ Borrachos’ ‘the most 
‘ powerful work which Velazquez produced before reality of 
‘atmospheric effect became his chief preoccupation.’ But 
when he proceeds to criticise ‘ the repulsive vulgarity of the 
‘ Bacchus,’ as showing what a blank to Velazquez was the 
poetic side of classical myth, we must venture to make a 
respectful protest. The treatment of the Bacchus seems 
to us full of high imaginative force. In the solemn, myste- 
rious look of the god there is not a trace of amusement at 
the motley group before him: his eyes are turned away ; his 
thoughts are far away. He is the Bacchus of the mysteries. 
This combination of the ideal god with the low realities of 
human life recalls the clown scenes of Shakespeare set side 
by side with some infinite tragedy. Compared with the 
Bacchanalian scenes of Poussin or Rubens, how far finer is 
the conception of Velazquez! Even in the ‘ Bacchus and 
‘ Ariadne’ of Titian and Tintoret the god is nothing more 
than a beautiful youth. In the history of the treatment of 
Bacchus by painters Velazquez seems to us to stand alone. 

The visit to Italy in 1629 is the dividing line between the 
first and second period. It would be a mistake to minimise 
the enlargement of ideas which Velazquez brought back from 
Italy ; but we may be quite sure that the lessons which he 
learned there were not derived from any one master, bat 
gleaned from an independent and critical examination of 
many works. His leaning, we know, was rather to the 
Venetian than the Roman school. ‘ Raphael does not please 
‘me at all; it is Titian that bears the banner.’ But the 
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war unfortunately prevented him from making more than a 
short stay at Venice. His year at Rome is represented to 
us by the charming pair of garden scenes painted at the 
Villa Medici (now in the Prado), and also by two companion 
compositions, ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ and the ‘Forge of Vulcan.’ 
These latter were painted from the same models, of a 
Spanish rather than an Italian type, perhaps servants of the 
Spanish ambassador, at whose house Velazquez seems to 
have worked. The ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ is damaged, and hangs 
at the Escorial in a bad light, but the ‘ Forge of Vulcan’ at 
the Prado is interesting as showing some correction of the 
defects observable in the ‘ Borrachos.’ We see in it more 
atmosphere, diffused light, depth, elbow-room, perhaps also 
a touch of dramatic effect. The commonplace figure of Apollo 
seems to be due to some second-rate Italian influence. It 
has been asserted (and also denied) that the angel in the 
‘Christ at the Column’ (now at the National Gallery) was 
painted from the model employed for the Apollo. At any 
rate the two pictures have a good deal in common. But 
the ‘ Christ at the Column’ is incomparably the finer. Its 
grey silvery tone at first disappoints the eye, but, in spite of 
the angel, it is a work of high imaginative force, far beyond 
the ‘ Crucifixion ’ at the Prado, painted some five years later. 
Visitors to the National Gallery sometimes overlook one 
little touch. Christ cannot see who has come in, but He 
hears the child’s unspoken pity. A ray of light is entering 
His ear, and if we trace it back we see that it comes straight 
from the child’s heart. Nothing is known about the history 
of the ‘Christ at the Column’ up to the time when it 
appeared at Madrid some fifty years ago, nor is there any 
record that Velazquez ever painted this subject. It has won 
its way to general acceptance on its own merits. 

By the end of the first period Velazquez had acquired 
that freedom in modelling and painting face and figure for 
which he had so patiently striven. The second period, 
which covers the twenty years from 1630 to 1650, was to 
see a new advance. His colour sense had hitherto been 
satisfied with quiet tints; we find brighter colours now on 
his palette. The hard studio-light disappears and is replaced 
by luminous atmosphere, which in some of the open-air 
pieces gives the illusion of sunlight. His portraits are 
marked by greater flexibility of style: his execution becomes 
more free and rapid; his touches lighter and at the same 
time more telling. Was there any loss in his, art which 
counterbalanced this gain? Stevenson thinks there was. 
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, ‘ During these twenty years, if ever, Velazquez relaxed his effort 
at naturalism—not that he slackened his grip upon form, but that he 
seems to have accepted in Italy the necessity for professional picture- 
making. His colours become a shade more positive or less bathed in 
light, and his unity to some extent an adopted decorative convention.’ 


We cannot admit that his colours in the first period are 
more bathed in light than in the second, but it is, perhaps, 
true that the ‘ Surrender of Breda’ and the series of sport- 
ing and equestrian portraits, which are the typical examples 
of this decorative stage, do show some trace of professional 
picture-making. They were painted to adorn the new 
palace of Buen Retiro and the hunting lodge at the Pardo, 
probably between 1635 and 1644. 

The Pardo, the country seat of the kings of Spain, lies 
about eight miles to the north of the city, in a well-wooded 
park, one of the few places in that treeless neighbourhood 
where there is plenty of cover for game. Thick clumps of 
ilex are interspersed with broken ground and glades of thin 
grass, through which peeps here and there the pale sandy 
soil. The ‘ Boar Hunt’ at the National Gallery (ordinarily 
invisible, but a revelation when seen in a strong light) 
exactly catches the character of the scenery: one seems 
when at the Pardo to be almost able to identify the spot. 
Above the slopes become steeper and barer, till they merge 
in the distant heights of the Sierras of Guadarrama, crested 
except in summer with snow. Such is the landscape which, 
near or distant, woodland or bare hillside, seen generally 
under pale grey skies with breaks of blue, forms the back- 
ground of the shooting, hunting, and riding pieces. Velaz- 
quez carries his individuality and his sincerity of presenta- 
tion into his landscapes; they too are portraits. In 
the series of three pictures called the ‘Three Royal 
‘ Sportsmen’ we have portraits of Philip, of his youngest 
brother, Don Fernando, and of his son Balthazar Carlos, 
born in 1629 while Velazquez was in Italy. The little boy 
of six is holding his tiny gun with an air of becoming 
seriousness, and wears in all respects the same dress as his 
father. The other two pictures were also probably painted 
in 1635, but the face of Fernando, who, after being made a 
cardinal at the age of eleven, had left Spain to take the 
command in the Netherlands in 1632, is copied from an 
earlier portrait, if it is not the earlier portrait itself. The 
youthful face would remind Philip of many happy days 
spent with his brother when they were young. Philip was 
a fine shot. At a fight of wild animals in the bull-ring, 
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when, as a poet expresses it, the whole ark of Noah and all 
the fables of Hsop were turned loose to worry one another, 
Philip called for his gun, and killed with a single shot the 
bull which had overcome all the other beasts. ‘ Yet not for 
‘a moment,’ continues the chronicler, ‘did his Majesty lose 
‘his wonted serenity, his composure of countenance, and 
‘ becoming gravity of aspect.? Fernando, whose gun is up, 
ready for a quick shot, was an enthusiastic and all-round 
sportsman. ‘ Boar-hunting,’ he writes from the Netherlands 
in 1638, ‘is the greatest of all forms of sport.’ Our ‘ Boar 
‘Hunt’ was damaged in the fire of 1734, and a part of the 
foreground was unfortunately repainted soon after it came 
to the National Gallery. But the small figures are full of 
life and very broadly treated. Landseer used to say that 
he had never seen so much large art on so small a scale. 
The picture has all the vivacity of one of Callot’s‘hunting 
scenes. We have in it probably one of the great hunting 
parties given by the Court on the occasion of some distin- 
guished foreign visit, as, for instance, when the Duchess of 
Chevreuse visited Madrid in 1637. Great preparations were 
made on these occasions; stout canvas cloths formed an 
outer and inner enclosure, into which the boars were 
driven. The King and Olivares are quite unmistakeable, 
but still more interesting are the groups of spectators in the 
foreground, representing varied types of seventeenth-century 
Spanish life. Nothing is harder than to paint a crowd with 
naturalness and spirit. One or two of the later Italians— 
Guardi, for example—have well given the general effect of a 
crowd, broadly and without detail. But here the more you 
look the more you see, and yet the detail produces none of 
the hardness and stiffness observable in some modern pic- 
tures—Frith’s ‘ Derby Day,’ for instance. 

It is difficult to decide between the merits of the three 
equestrian portraits of Philip, Olivares, and Balthazar Carlos. 
The young prince, a year or two older than in the gun 
portrait, seems to be fairly cantering out of the picture- 
frame on his round (perhaps too round) little pony. The 
Madrid newsletters tell us in the summer of 1637 that ‘ his 
*‘ Highness our Lord Prince is giving orders for raising a 
‘company of mounted gentlemen (caballeros) at his own 
‘ cost.’ Perhaps we have in this picture the little com- 
mander of that company riding to the parade-ground, baton 
in hand and a serious look of responsibility on his face. It 
is one of the gayest pictures in the world, full of sunlight 
and bright harmonious colour. Philip, himself a fine 
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horseman (‘absolutely the best horseman in all Spain,’ says 
the first Duke of Newcastle, the great authority of the 
day), was anxious that his son should ride well, and often 
wrote on the subject to Fernando, who sent his nephew a 
pony described as ‘a little devil,’ which before being 
mounted is to receive half a dozen lashes, after which it will 
‘ go like a little dog.’ In the ‘ Riding Lesson’ at Grosvenor 
House the prince is about to receive a lance from the Master 
of the Horse, Olivares. The presence of the little Maria 
Teresa on the balcony, and the bloated features of Olivares, 
whose face changed much towards the end of his life, sug- 
gest 1640 as the probable date. The somewhat similar 
picture in the Wallace collection is perhaps earlier. Both 
are mere sketches, very slightly painted, and, though 
probably not entirely by Velazquez himself, full of interest. 
In the equestrian portrait of Olivares, that ‘apotheosis of 
‘ pride,’ probably painted about 1638, Velazquez has repaid 
to the full his patron’s good offices. ‘Olivares,’ says an 
historian, ‘lacked none of the qualities of a great captain, 
‘except that he had never seen active service;’ and his 
assumption of the part of military hero in this picture must 
have provoked much secret ridicule among his many enemies. 
The columns of smoke rising from the burning town were 
interpreted after his fall as a type of the conflagration which 
he had kindled in Spain. The glamour of the picture is so 
great that it requires an effort to realise the staginess which 
underlies it. Velazquez, for once at any rate, has departed 
from his usual natural interpretation of his sitter, and has 
allowed himself to listen to the suggestions of an unreal 
picturesqueness. We seem almost to trace a touch of the 
school of Rubens. The equestrian portrait of Philip, of 
about the same date, was probably painted for the guidance 
of the Florentine sculptor Pietro Tacca, then at work on 
the large equestrian statue which now stands in the Plaza 
de Oriente. The face, seen almost in profile, with a slight 
upward gaze, has an alertness of expression which is gene- 
rally wanting in Philip’s portraits. The gracefulness of the 
rider’s outline, reached only after several still traceable 
alterations, almost recalls a figure on the Parthenon frieze. 
In the solitude of the wide landscape the fluttering scarf 
and plume well suggest rapid movement through the bright 
sunlight in which the figure is bathed. Not far off at the 
Prado hangs Titian’s ‘Charles V. on the Evening of the 
‘ Battle of Mihlberg.’ Titian hada finer subject; the even- 
ing light and Charles’s worn, set face give a touch of pathos 
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and romance. The Velazquez is in a different key, yet it 
well holds its own. 

As an animal painter Velazquez takes a very high but 
hardly, perhaps, the highest rank. The episode of the 
wounded hound in the ‘ Boar Hunt,’ and the glistening eye 
of Balthazar’s greyhound—a present from his uncle Fer- 
nando—could only have been painted by a dog-lover. But 
the hounds in the sporting pieces, and the huge Court 
favourites painted much later in the ‘ Meninas’ and ‘ Don 
* Antonio,’ fine as they are, seem to us inferior to Titian’s 
magnificent hound in the full-length of Charles V. at the 
Prado. Velazquez’s horses are heavily built, the Andalusian 
breed having been crossed with a Flemish strain, but their 
lines are spirited and grand: their silky coats, rounded 
surfaces, and beautiful heads are admirably given. Yet 
there is something monotonous about the curvetting action 
of all three horses in the great equestrian portraits; the 
smaller horses in the ‘Boar Hunt’ are drawn with greater 
freedom. We wish in vain that Velazquez had attempted 
to give us on this small scale a scene from the bull-ring. 

The surrender of Breda to Spinola in 1625 was the 
greatest military success of Philip’s reign. No victory 
since Lepanto had so deeply stirred Spanish patriotism. 
Calderon made it the subject of a play, and in 1635 a young 
painter named José Leonardo was commissioned to paint it 
for the large gallery at Buen Retiro. His picture, now at 
the Prado, shows some trace of the influence of Velazquez, 
and, curiously enough, has also influenced Velazquez, for 
a row of lances in its left-hand corner must have given 
Velazquez the idea which has caused his ‘ Surrender of 
‘ Breda’ to be popularly known as ‘ Las Lanzas.’ Looking 
at Leonardo’s picture with the Velazquez fresh in one’s 
mind is like turning from a masterpiece of Shakespeare to 
one of those crude earlier plays from which he borrowed 
ideas. The ‘Surrender of Breda’ is often supposed in 
England to be the finest work which Velazquez produced. 
This is not so; his later compositions must, as works of 
art, be put above it. But in spite of the ‘ decorative flatness’ 
which some critics see in it it is a magnificent picture. 
Never has chivalrous courtesy been more nobly presented. 
In the concluding scene of Calderon’s play Spinola says, 
‘ Justin, I receive the keys and know that you are a brave 
‘man: the valour of the conquered makes famous him who 
‘ conquers.’ The smile and gesture in the picture illustrate 
this admirably. Velazquez had spent some days in Spinola’s 
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company when starting for Italy in 1629, and we do not 
need Vandyck’s portrait to assure us that we have a true 
likeness of him in the ‘ Lanzas,’ for a face once studied is 
ineffaceably stamped on the memory of a great portrait 
painter. To Velazquez the picture had doubtless a special 
and personal meaning. It was a monument to a friend 
whose unhappy end in 1630 he must have deeply mourned. 
It is needless to quote the chorus of eulogy which the 
picture has evoked. Stevenson, who regards the subject as 
unfitted to bring out the more original qualities of Velaz- 
quez’s genius, is yet full of admiration. ‘ In colouring, in 
‘ suavity of effect it compares with any Titian.’ The two 
central figures, with their ‘dramatic aptness of gesture, 
‘ form the knot of an admirable composition.’ In treatment 
it recalls the equestrian portraits, and cannot, probably, for 
that reason be placed much later than 1640. 

The Court life at Buen Retiro forms a sort of pendant to 
the life at the Pardo. Here we get the indoor and evening 
amusements of royalty, the masques and amateur theatricals 
in which Philip himself sometimes took a part. He had 
even written a play—‘The Most Pitiful Tragedy of Sex’ 
—the hero of which was the Earl of Essex. In the news- 
letters of 1637 we read that ‘to-day, in the presence of their 
* Majesties, there is to be an academy of poets, who have at 
‘a moment’s notice to be inspired and speak poetry on 
‘ subjects suggested ; it is expected that Luis Velez and Don 
‘ Pedro Calderon will be those who will most distinguish 
‘ themselves.’ One of the subjects on this occasion was, 
Why is Judas painted with a red beard? Velazquez, in his 
capacity of body servant to the King, may have been an 
occasional spectator at these entertainments, and in the 
picture at the Prado called by tradition ‘ Pablillos of Valla- 
‘ dolid’ we have, perhaps, a portrait of one of the per- 
formers, for the liveliness of gesture and the look of dry 
humour give the impression that he is acting or reciting. 
Philip was a patron of letters as well as of art, and liked to 
have round him the wits and poets of the day—the veteran, 
Lope de Vega, for instance, who died in 1635; Quevedo, 
the satirist, whose portrait (perhaps only a copy of the lost 
original) is at Apsley House; Luis Velez, who held the office 
of Chamberlain; and, lastly, Calderon himself, who was 
one year younger than Velazquez. The relations of Calderon 
and Velazquez form an interesting subject of speculation. 
Each was the highest representative of his own art: they both 
made their mark early in life, and were both on intimate 
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terms with Philip. Calderon wrote a treatise on the dignity 
of painting, and Velazquez, in his ‘ Surrender of Breda,’ 
reproduces the spirit of Calderon’s patriotic plays. The 
story that Velazquez introduced Calderon’s head into this 
picture, even if only a legend, suggests that the two were 
friends. There is an authentic portrait of Calderon (attributed 
to Alfaro, but perhaps by Francisco Zarinefia) at the Church 
of the Hospital of St. Peter at Madrid, taken when he was 
about sixty; and there also exists a contemporary descrip- 
tion in verse of his appearance when younger, of which 
Mr. Norman Maccoll gives a translation in the preface to his 
‘Select Plays of Calderon.’ We venture to make the 
suggestion that in the fine half-length ‘ Portrait of a Man’ 
at Apsley House we possibly have a likeness of Calderon by 
Velazquez, painted about 1635, a date which would well suit 
both the style of treatment and the apparent age of the 
sitter. The evidence, so far as it goes, seems to us de- 
cidedly to favour this identification. The old belief that 
this picture was a portrait of Velazquez may have even 
grown out of the tradition that it was a portrait of some 
distinguished man after the name of Calderon had been 
forgotten. Not so very long ago the fine picture by Velaz- 
quez at the Prado representing a sculptor modelling the bust 
of Philip was universally believed to be the portrait of 
Alonzo Cano. It has now been identified, on the evidence 
of a portrait by Varela painted some twenty years earlier 
than the Velazquez picture, as the likeness of Martinez 
Montaiies. Neither Martinez Montaiies nor Calderon is men- 
tioned by Palomino as having been painted by Velazquez. 
The portraits of the two maids of honour in the ‘ Meninas’ 
are so charming that the Court ladies must have been eager 
to sit to Velazquez. But his portraits of ladies are rare. 
Some, we know, have been lost. What has become of the 
‘ lady of singular perfection’ whom Palomino mentions, or 
of the Duchess of Chevreuse, who, according to the Madrid 
newsletter, was being painted by Velazquez in French cos- 
tume early in 1638, or of the lady who sat to him at Zara- 
goza in 1642,and complained that he had not done justice to 
her point-lace collar? We know nothing about the ‘ Lady 
‘ with a Fan’ in the Wallace collection. A still greater 
puzzle is the early portrait at the Prado, formerly called 
‘ Juana Pacheco.’ Is she personating a Sibyl or some cha- 
racter in poetry? No one has yet guessed the riddle. The 
charming Isabella of Bourbon, Philip’s first wife, who died 
in 1644, seems to have been only twice painted by Velazquez ; 
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she probably disliked him as being the protégé of Olivares. 
Her equestrian portrait at the Prado is a curious compound. 
The dress and the horse’s trappings are by Bartolomé Gon- 
zaga, and therefore earlier than 1627; the horse and land- 
scape, by Velazquez, are of the date of Philip’s equestrian 
portrait, about 1638; and the face, also by Velazquez, sug- 
gests an intermediate date, perhaps 1631, for the Queen 
appears to be less than thirty, and she was born in 1603. 
One would like to know what Velazquez thought of some of 
the jobs which royalty set him to do. 

The custom of keeping dwarfs and jesters lingered on at 
most European courts into the seventeenth century—at 
Madrid perhaps longer than elsewhere. Dwarfs seem to 
have been kept much as we keep dogs, and in pictures are 
often associated with dogs. It is not quite certain whether 
the series of dwarf portraits at the Prado all belong to the 
same date, but Sir W. Armstrong ingeniously suggests that 
they were possibly painted towards the end of the second 
period, when Velazquez may have fallen into temporary 
unpopularity on account of his sympathy with the fallen 
Olivares. We know that Velazquez painted ‘El Primo’ 
(‘The Cousin’) at Fraga in 1644; the little man, who per- 
haps laid claim to royal descent, is represented as reading a 
large book with great dignity. The identification of this 
portrait with the name in the inventory turns on a minute 
point. It appears from a bundle of accounts that ‘the 
‘ Cousin’ just about this time received a present of a black 
court suit, and it so happens that this is the only dwarf in 
the series dressed in black. Velazquez probably felt no 
repugnance in painting dwarfs and imbeciles. Without 
having that love of the grotesque and the abnormal which 
led Leonardo and Albert Direr to draw freaks and carica- 
tures, he probably felt it stimulating to have to make 
ugliness attractive by the sheer force and sincerity of the 
presentation. If he painted an ugly queen and an ugly 
Pope, why not an ugly dwarf? His jesters, or ‘men of 
‘ pleasure,’ as they were called at the Spanish Court, are 
even more magnificently painted than the dwarfs, especially 
the ‘Don Juan of Austria,’ in which the haggard-looking 
buffoon is dressed up as a sort of parody of the hero of 
Lepanto, Philip IV.’s great-uncle. Nothing could give one 
a better idea of the frivolous tone of the Court than the 
ridicule thus cast on a great historical name—a name, too, 
which was borne by Philip’s IV.’s own natural son. But 
the blame for this does not rest with Velazquez, whose work 
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in this picture is delightful, the black velvet of the doublet, 
cloak, and hat being charmingly relieved by varying tones 
of pink and crimson. It is painted very slightly with a 
very wet brush, almost producing the impression of a water- 
colour. There can be little doubt that it belongs to the 
third period. 

The second visit to Italy (1649-1651) could hardly have 
meant as much to Velazquez in point of artistic stimulus as 
did the first. Yet, in spite of time spent on the purchase 
of pictures and casts and the engagement of decorators for 
Philip, Italy again exerted an influence on him which we 
trace in the pictures of the third period. To get his hand 
in before painting Innocent X. at Rome, he did a portrait 
of his servant model, Juan de Pareja. Though Velazquez 
did not know it at this time, Pareja, by watching his 
master, had already made himself a very fair painter, and a 
certain haughtiness in his pose and look seems to hint at 
his secret. The Pope’s portrait now at the Doria Palace, of 
which the Apsley House half-length is perhaps the repe- 
tition mentioned by Palomino, is of extraordinary force: 
crafty, suspicious, coarse, masterful, the face repels and 
fascinates. ‘Troppo vero’ was the comment of his Holiness 
when he saw the picture. His ugliness was proverbial. 
While he was still cardinal, Guido, resenting a reproof from 
him, is said to have given his features to the Satan 
writhing under St. Michael. 

As early as February 1650 Philip had become impatient 
for the return of Velazquez. ‘You know his phlegmatic 
‘ disposition,’ he writes to the Spanish ambassador at Rome ; 
‘ do not let him prolong his stay. I am having him told not 
‘to return by land; that would delay him, his character 
‘ being what it is.’ Philip wanted a portrait of his bride. 
He had married in 1649 his niece Mariana of Austria, 
Balthazar Carlos, to whom she was betrothed, having died 
in 1646. Mariana was a thoughtless girl, without either 
the good sense or good looks of Isabella of Bourbon, and it 
is pathetic to see the fretfulness of expression which 
becomes more and more strongly marked in her successive 
portraits. Her eldest child, the Infanta Margarita, was born 
in 1651. The Louvre and the Vienna Galleries both possess 
charming portraits of her, but most charming of all is the 
one at the Prado, formerly called in error ‘Maria Theresa.’ 
The face has perhaps been repainted, but the figure in its 
pink and silver dress is one of the brightest bits of colour- 
ing which Velazquez ever produced. 
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‘No pupil,’ says Stevenson, ‘touched the smallest accessory of this 
extraordinary costume; lace, ruffles, embroidery, every inch of the 
dress is painted by Velazquez with a running slippery touch which 
appears careless near at hand, but which at the focus gives colour, 
pattern, sparkle, and underlying form with the utmost precision and 
completeness.’ 


— 

Margarita is also the central figure in the picture of the 
‘ Maids of Honour’ (‘ Las Meninas’), painted in 1655, in which 
Velazquez has introduced himself at the easel in the act of 
painting the King’s portrait. The scene is interesting ; but 
still more interesting are the composition and execution, 
which give this work its unique character. More than one- 
half of the picture is empty space, containing nothing 
except the upper part of the large canvas on the easel and 
the faint receding lines of ceiling and wall—empty, yet at 
the same time full, full of atmosphere, which is modelled 
in perspective as it goes back from the eye and extends into 
depth and darkness. The light and shade effects at the top 
of the picture are so wonderfully managed that, if we cover 
over its lower balf, and so debar ourselves from the help given 
to the eye by the retreating planes of figures, we still get a 
perfect impression of a long gallery, full of mysterious 
gloom, seen through the veil of strong light which enters 
by the nearest window, and modified by the dimmer light 
which comes in through the door and furthest window. How 
is the optical delusion produced ? Any one who could fully 
answer this question would be as great a painter as 
Velazquez. When we go close up we see nothing but thin 
smears of paint, put on apparently with great haste and 
carelessness. Stand back to the right distance and the 
whole scene quivers in a translucent atmosphere. It is as 
if the painter’s brush had stamped upon the canvas a 
vibrating ray of light which gives the illusion of reality. 

‘Tas Meninas,”’ says Stevenson, ‘even when subject to the test 
of contrast with real people sitting on a bench before it, preserves its 
appearance of truth and natural vigour. Its colour relations continue 
to look as subtle and as naturally complex as before ; and when you 


look at both nature and the picture your eye only seems to pass from 
one room into another.’ 


The picture of the ‘ Spinners’ (‘Las Hilanderas’), pro- 
bably a little later than the ‘ Meninas,’ is its complement. 
Here again Velazquez is painting light and air; but 
whereas in the ‘Meninas’ we look through a veil of light 
into gloom, in the ‘ Hilanderas’ we look through gloom into 
a softened sunlight in which we almost see the floating 
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motes. The richer colouring of the ‘ Hilanderas’ and the 
exquisitely graceful figure of the young girl in the fore- 
ground make it to some people more attractive than the 
‘Meninas.’ ‘ Painted by pure will,’ said Raphael Mengs, 
who, though an inferior painter, had a critic’s eye. 

Ot the pictures of the third period we possess only two 
exainples in England, Mr. Morritt’s ‘Venus’ and the ‘ Philip 
‘ Old’ of the National Gallery. The ‘Venus,’ which Stevenson 
considers the only picture not in the Prado that is ‘ essential 
‘to the full understanding of the painter’s art,’ is unfortu- 
nately somewhat inaccessible to English students; but a 
careful study of the National Gallery half-length reveals 
the power which Velazquez had acquired of modelling a face 
in hight without leaving a trace of the apparently instan- 
taneous process by which it was done. In this unpretending 
yet masterly work we see, says Stevenson, ‘on a smaller 
‘ scale the large, soft style of brushing used in “ Menippus,” 
* “Tas Meninas,” &c.,’? though the treatment of the black 
dress does not show to the same extent as in the ‘ Menippus’ 
or the ‘Philip Old’ of the Prado, that wonderful play of 
light on dark surfaces which makes Velazquez ‘as subtle a 
‘ colourist as light itself ;’ so that, whereas a painter like El 
Greco ‘opens a pit or hole of black asphalt, Velazquez 
‘flashes the blacks of Menippus with a hundred nuances of 
‘ greenish light.’ For a full perception of his power of 
seeing the finest shades of distinction in silvery neutral 
tones and in blacks and whites it is still necessary to go to 
the Prado. Velazquez was never a colourist in the ordinary 
sense of the term; he never loved colour for its own sake. 
In the pictures of the third period he, on the whole, with 
some striking exceptions, restricts himself to a narrower 
scale of colour than he had used before, but for that very 
reason his command of ‘ values’ becomes more complete. 
His sense of gradation of tone seems to become as instinc- 
tive as his modelling and brushwork in these latest years. 
The thin smear of paint is put on with such consummate art 
that for the most part there is hardly even an appearance of 
brush strokes. ‘ His control over the instruments of expres- 
‘sion,’ says a critic, ‘is absolute and effortless.’ We see, 
indeed, his repentirs, his occasional corrections of outline in 
his earlier work, his additions of strips to his canvas in 
some of his latest compositions, and yet the completed 
picture does not give the slightest impression of hesitation 
between conception and execution. Hand seems to wait 
upon thought unerringly, instinctively, instantaneously. 
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In 1634 Velazquez married his daughter Francisca to Juan 
Baptista del Mazo, a painter, probably already working in 
the studio. From this date begin the critical difficulties 
which beset so many of the pictures. Mazo developed a 
great power of assimilating his father-in-law’s style, and 
Palomino tells us that in his day it was almost impossible to 
distinguish Mazo’s copies of Velazquez from the originals. 
Mazo’s reputation as an original portrait painter must also 
have been considerable, since he is said to have painted one 
of the earliest portraits of Queen Mariana, probably during 
the absence of Velazquez in Italy in 1649. Mazo was 
certainly employed to paint or copy royal portraits for pre- 
sentation to foreign courts; the ‘Balthazar Carlos,’ at 
Buckingham Palace, which was sent to England in 1659, is 
a good example of this. He was also probably employed to 
work up studies by Velazquez into pictures; thus in the two 
examples of the ‘Riding Lesson’ in the Wallace collection 
and at Grosvenor House the boy and his pony are asserted 
by Sir W. Armstrong to be absolutely identical in size and 
form, and to be rendered with exactly the same touches—a 
proof that they are mechanically reproduced copies. In 
these, as in other instances, there may have been collabora- 
tion on the same canvas; in the view of Zaragoza, for 
example, some critics think that the foreground figures are by 
Velazquez. The interesting picture at the Vienna Gallery 
called the ‘Family of Velazquez,’ which was painted in or 
about 1655, seems to us strikingly to exhibit both the skill 
and the limitations of Mazo in his imitation of Velazquez. 
The figure of the painter at his easel might almost pass fora 
back view of the figure in the ‘ Meninas,’ but the inartistic 
grouping and the exaggerated perspective would have been 
impossible to Velazquez. It may be doubted, however, 
whether criticism will ever succeed in entirely disentangling 
the work of the two men ; at present, at any rate, differences 
of opinion are very strongly marked. Thus, if we compare 
the judgements of Sir Walter Armstrong and Sejior de 
Beruete on a few well-known pictures in England, we find 
that the original portrait of Juan de Pareja is Lord Carlisle’s 
picture (A), Lord Radnor’s (B); at the National Gallery the 
full-length ‘ Philip’ and the ‘ Boar Hunt’ are by Mazo (A), 
by Velazquez (B) ; the portrait of Pulido Pareja is genuine 
(A), very doubtful (B); the ‘Orlando Muerto’ is probably a 
real Velazquez of the early period (A), probably not of the 
Spanish school (B). Equally great discrepancies at present 
exist, it may be noted, about the dates of some of the 
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admittedly genuine pictures: thus the ‘ Pablillos of Valla- 
‘dolid’ is placed by Armstrong in the first period, by 
Beruete in the second, and by Stevenson in the third. 

It has been said that our English collections are particu- 
larly strong in examples of Mazo, and it must be admitted 
that of the hundred or more pictures in England which bear 
the name of Velazquez but a very small proportion can be 
regarded as genuine. Beruete restricts the total number of 
authentic pictures now in existence to eighty-three. This is 
probably too severe an estimate; it would hardly be too 
liberal to increase it by twenty. Yet out of his small list 
Beruete assigns thirteen to England—five at the National 
Gallery (‘ Christ at the House of Martha,’ ‘Christ at the 
‘ Column,’ the ‘ Boar Hunt,’ and the two ‘ Philips ’),* three 
at Apsley House (the ‘ Waterseller,’ the ‘Two Boys,’ and 
the ‘ Portrait of a Man’), Sir F. Cook’s ‘Old Woman and 
‘Omelette,’ the ‘Olivares’ at Dorchester House, Lord Carlisle’s 
‘ Balthazar Carlos,’ Lord Radnor’s ‘ Juan de Pareja,’ and Mr. 
Morritt’s ‘Venus.’ Not every one will be satisfied with the 
omission of the ‘ Pulido Pareja,’ the ‘ Lady with a Fan,’ and 
one or two others which might be mentioned. Yet even so 
the English collection comes next in importance to the fifty 
or so undoubtedly genuine examples at the Prado, though it 
must always be remembered that the difference is not to be 
measured by mere numbers: the superiority of the Prado 
collection is far greater in point of quality than of quantity. 

We may probably put the existing works of Velazquez as 
roughly amounting to 100. Adding to these some twenty 
other pictures specified in the inventories of the royal 
palaces, most of which probably perished in the fire of 1734, 
and making allowance for other lost works mentioned by 
Palomino, Ponz, and Cein Bermudez (Bermudez enumerates 
only fifty-two pictures altogether), and for others again not 
mentioned by any Spanish authority, we are probably within 
the mark in taking 150 as the total number of pictures pro- 
duced by Velazquez during forty years of work. The total 
seems small, but we must remember how much his time was 
occupied by attendance on the King and by his superintend- 
ence of the royal collections and the palace decorations. 


* The ‘ Betrothal’ at the National Gallery, assigned by Stevenson 
to the late middle style, is pronounced by Beruete to be later than 
Velazquez, perhaps an imitation of Velazquez by Luca Giordano, 
whose portrait may be recognised in the right-hand Jower corner. 
The ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ ‘though regarded as a genuine 
Velazquez by Armstrong, is now catalogued as by Zurbaran. 
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The wonder is that he found time to paint at all after his 
appointment as Palace Marshal. Will any of the lost 
pictures, some of which were doubtless stolen, be discovered 
in the future, like the ‘Christ at the Column’? We fear 
that the likelihood of this is decreasing every year. 

Though the labours of Cruzada Villaamil and others have 
thrown much light in recent years on the circumstances of 
Velazquez’s life, we know but little of the man. His letters 
to Rubens and others have disappeared. There is no journal 
intime. Can we get a glimpse of his character by studying 
his portraits of himself? The disputed portrait in the 
‘Surrender of Breda’ and the head in the Museum of 
Valencia (a repetition of which is in Sir F. Cook’s possession) 
are comparatively unimportant from this point of view; but 
great interest attaches to a picture in the Capitol Museum at 
Rome, if we believe, as critics on the whole are inclined to 
believe, that it is a likeness of Velazquez painted by himself. 
It cannot be the portrait of himself which Pacheco tells us 
he painted at Rome in 1630 ‘after the manner of Titian: ’ 
it is painted with too much freedom and atmosphere for so 
early a date; but it might well be dated about 1635, and this 
would suit the apparent age of the face. A comparison with 
the one undeniable portrait of himself in the ‘ Meninas’ 
some twenty years later shows a strong resemblance in the 
lines of the face, in the directness and intensity of the gaze, 
aud in the slight inclination of the head towards the left 
shoulder, though the face in the later picture is fuller and 
the hair (perhaps a wig) looks different. The portrait at 
the Capitol, which is rather less than life-size, has an extra- 
ordinarily attractive expression, in which we seem to see the 
modesty which Rubens noticed in 1628, the kindly nature 
which prompted Velazquez to do so many good offices to 
brother artists—to Murillo, Zurbaran, Alonzo Cano, and 
Carreiio-—and the loyalty which led him to stand by the 
fallen Olivares. The picture gives us the idea of a simple, 
serene, straightforward nature, as free from vanity and 
affectation as from envy and suspiciousness. The somewhat 
dreamy gaze—not so apparent in the ‘ Meninas’ portrait— 
indicates a touch of imaginative insight which perhaps dis- 
appeared in later life. Above all the air of refinement and 
gracefulness not merely explains his success at the Court 
and the pleasure which Philip took in his society, but is the 
outward embodiment of that delicate, unerring taste which 
was one of his strongest characteristics. These considera- 
tions, though not sufficient in themselves to prove the 
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point, may yet serve to confirm our belief that we probably 
have in the Capitol picture an authentic and profoundly 
interesting portrait of Velazquez by himself. Is it altogether 
fanciful to suppose that we also get a glimpse of his character 
at the close of his life in his picture of the ‘ Hermits’ at the 
Prado, which was painted at the end of 1659, and was 
probably his latest work? The incidents of St. Antony’s 
visit to St. Paul are treated in a charmingly quaint and 
simple manner, which recalls the early Italian schools. The 
peep of mountain and valley is one of the most delicate bits 
of blue in the whole range of Velazquez landscape, a mere 
tinge of colour lightly blown over distance and sky. It is 
pleasant to think that after long years spent in the service 
of a corrupt, frivolous, and profligate court the last message 
of Velazquez to the world should be something so pure and 
fresh as this—the beauty of mountain and valley, the charm 
of solitude, the loveliness of the loneliness of these lives 
devoted to prayer and pious meditation. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Mantle of Elijah. By I. Zanewiu. 
London: William Heinemann, 1900. 


2. Senator North. By Gerrrupe AtHertTon. London: 
John Lane, 1900. 


3. Quisanté. By Antuony Horr. London: Methuen & 
Co., 1900. 


HY, in the vast multitude of novels, are there so few 
that deal with political life? The true aim of the 
novelist, as of the dramatist, is the developement of 
character in the pursuit of an end; but the novelist has 
this advantage—that he can elaborate his setting, eluci- 
date the influences among which his characters move, 
by detailed description, by comment and analysis, even, if 
necessary, by historic dissertation. Now it should seem 
that the political career offers to the novelist the worthiest 
end and the most picturesque and interesting environment. 
The ruler’s ambition has always passed for the highest, 
and there is certainly no province of life in which the 
collision of wills, the action of individual mind upon mind, 
of temperament upon temperament, and that more subtle 
action of a moral atmosphere generated by an organised 
association upon the individual who enters the association, 
can be observed and depicted so well as in the domain of 
politics. Nor is there any sphere where the sex interest 
can more readily be blended with the other springs of 
action; nowhere can the choice between love and duty be 
more plausibly represented. Just at present, no doubt, it 
is the fashion to speak of Parliament as an assembly of 
talkers, considerably inferior in all the governing qualities 
to the police magistrates of newly subjugated provinces, or 
even to the heroic colonists who learn the hard realities of 
life in shearing sheep or causing them to be shorn; but in 
spite of the prevalence of this talk, a seat in the House is 
still a main object of ambition, and, for that matter, desired 
and pursued even by novelists. It is certainly true that to 
write successfully of political life some acquaintance with 
its actual workings is necessary, but that is not so rare nor 
so hard to come by as to deter the writer of fiction; and 
more than the necessary knowledge must have been pos- 
sessed, for example, by men like Thackeray and Charles 
Reade, both of whom in their day were candidates. What, 
then, is the explanation? Assuming that a political career 
offers the highest distinction open to the average Briton, 
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why does the novelist so seldom launch his hero (or her 
hero) upon it ? 

In so far as the English novel is concerned, perhaps 
the nature of British institutions supplies the answer. 
Novelists have never shrunk from the introduction of ab- 
solute monarchy or despotic ministers into their pages. 
The man who can sway the resources of a kingdom, decide 
in a moment matters of life or death, war or peace—whether 
you call him Louis XI., Cromwell, Richelieu, or another— 
makes an obvious appeal to the imagination. But the con- 
stitutional sovereign or the member of a party government 
has not the same range of impressive action. All that he 
can generally do by himself is to threaten to upset the 
coach, and even this exploit is not always feasible. In 
short, we believe that the parliamentary hero has never 
been common in fiction, for the excellent reason that heroics 
are out of place in Parliament. That very peculiar system of 
government which the genius of our race has evolved proceeds 
by methods so indirect that, while parliamentary success is 
by general consent a matter of personality, perhaps more a 
matter of personality in the House of Commons than any- 
where in the world, it is not easy for a novelist to indicate 
the steps to the goal. Your hero can always conveniently 
and credibly head a forlorn hope, transfix the villain in a 
duel, rescue the drowning orphan, pilot a ship through the 
narrowest channels, soften the most obdurate heart by long 
fidelity, display unaltered attachment to a damsel disfigured 
by the small-pox; but there is no reader so accommodating 
as to believe that by an outburst of fiery eloquence any hero 
forces the resignation of a corrupt minister or turns a divi- 
sion in the House. Eloquence has its effect in Parliament— 
about that there is no question; but the effect is a little too 
remote and roundabout to be heroic. Disraeli observed a 
wise discretion when he conducted Coningsby across the 
threshold of the House of Commons, and there dropped a 
veil over his career, just as, in the old-fashioned novel, hero 
and heroine were through many complications brought to 
the altar and the resultant felicity was taken for granted. 
The developement of character under the ordeal or disci- 
pline of matrimony has indeed afforded material to many 
novelists, but the theme has seldom proved heroic; and the 
same applies unquestionably to the experiences of political 
life. But, however unromantic may be the treatment, there 
hangs always about love and marriage the indestructible 
glamour of sex, and the problems which have to be handled 
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in a study of matrimonial drama come home to the business 
and the bosoms of all mankind. On the other hand, the 
hopes and fears, the temptations and the triumphs of 
political life in England are in a sense so esoteric and so 
indirect that they must be expounded as matters unfamiliar ; 
and in the process of exposition the reader’s mind is apt to 
find itself reluctantly robbed of a picturesque though vague 
illusion. A political novel, seriously attacking the subject in 
the spirit of frank realism, must be very like an Ibsen 
play, and, as a matter of fact, that brilliant and bitter 
comedy, ‘The League of Youth,’ with its poignant satire on 
the unconscious contradictions, incongruities, and even in- 
decencies into which the rhetorical temperament is prone 
to lead one who aspires to'lead others, contains more of the 
root of the matter for us than any recent work, though it 
is written, of course, with reference to Scandinavian politics 
and politicians. And, indeed, if you look for heroism in 
politics, it is apt to be not unlike the heroism of the gentle- 
man in ‘An Enemy of the People,’ who became a martyr 
for conscience sake upon a question of drainage. Ibsen’s 
doctor, who insisted on reporting that the town drains 
were in an unsound condition, although the mayor and 
corporation urged upon him that no good citizen would 
bring inevitable ruin on the watering-place of which he was 
a burgess, is a true type of the hero in politics, be they 
imperial or municipal. But it is very hard to make him a 
sympathetic figure, and most people declare that ‘An 
‘Enemy of the People’ is not a play at all, much less a 
tragedy, but a squabble about sanitation. 

If one thinks over the dramatic occurrences in the politics 
of the last few years, it is plain that the satirist has more 
openings than the seeker of heroic moments. No doubt Mr. 
Gladstone, greatly tempted by the greatest of all tempta- 
tions, power, which, as it seemed to him, he and he only 
could rightly use, is a superb tragic figure, but a tragic 
failure. A novelist may certainly conduct his hero up to a 
situation like that in which Mr. Morley stood at Newcastle 
when he refused to be dictated to on the question of an 
eight hours’ day, fought, and won his battle; but will the 
novel-reading public be content with that for a consummat- 
ing achievement? The action may be heroic—it was indeed 
—but it lacks the halo of romance. And the truth that 
parliamentary life is not a romantic business is sufficiently 
evidenced by the one truly romantic figure that Parliament 
has shown to the world in these last decades; for Mr. 
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Parnell was to all intents and purposes a rebel, only present 
in Parliament as a soldier in a hostile country. 

Still, although novelists—and particularly English no- 
velists—have comparatively seldom made the endeavour 
to show how human character displays itself under the 
special influences and in the special opportunities which the 
political arena affords, the political novel is a well-marked 
class—and a class sufficiently extensive to require sub- 
division. There are those which are novels pure and simple, 
which pursue the proper end of fiction; and there are those 
which, although not limited to a single extraneous purpose, 
like the books which one calls almost technically ‘novels 
‘ with a purpose, have yet other objects in view than the 
telling of a story. When Disraeli wrote ‘Coningsby’ he de- 
fined his purpose in a dedication: it was ‘ to scatter some 
‘ suggestions that may tend to elevate the tone of public 
‘ life, ascertain the true character of political parties, and 
‘induce us for the future more carefully to distinguish 
‘ between facts and phrases, realities and phantoms.’ The 
book was, in short, a political pamphlet; a glorified 
pamphlet, no doubt, but still a pamphlet having for its 
object a general survey of the political situation created by 
the passing of the Reform Act in 1832 and the events 
immediately succeeding. It had other objects, a larger 
scope than the pamphlet proper can embrace; in it that 
strange, half-visionary mind of the great political dreamer 
gave the rein to an opulent imagination, as yet undisciplined 
by the exercise of power; and the Hebrew, himself the 
embodiment of the imperishably vital principle in a stock 
that had kept itself separate and unmistakeable through 
many wandering centuries of heterogeneous association in 
the chance medley of mankind, prophesies concerning race 
and natural aristocracies, the prerogatives and the duties of 
blood ; while in the same volume the expert politician of the 
English House of Commons advocates, opposes, and satirises 
particular and transitory catchwords, men, and measures. 
Prose fiction, in Stevenson’s brilliant phrase, ‘drags with a 
‘ wide nét,’? and the net has seldom spread wider than in 
‘Coningsby.’ There you encounter, for example, a reflexion 
on the tact that the French serve their dishes on cold plates 
to save their china, accompanied by the politician’s shrewd 
argument for a treaty of commerce which should facilitate 
exchanging ‘the fabrics of our unrivalled potteries for their 
‘ capital wines,’ and thereby improve the dinners of two 
nations; while a little lower on the same page some passing 
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reference to the Carlists calls forth the glorification of ‘a 
‘ past, but real aristocracy, an aristocracy that was founded 
‘ on an intelligible principle, which claimed great privileges 
‘ for great purposes, whose hereditary duties were such that 
‘ their possessors were perpetually in the eye of the nation, 
‘and who maintained, and in a certain point of view 
‘ justified, their pre-eminence by constant illustration.’ And 
in the dramatis persone there is the same odd juxtaposition 
of idealising fancy with close practical observation ; 
Sidonia, young, beautiful, and wise, Jew and grandee of 
Spain, who saves the credit of nations with his finance and 
wins steeplechases with his horsemanship, rubs shoulders 
with the immortal placemen, Tadpole and Taper. And 
it is just this twy-natured character that prevents the 
average reader from caring for Disraeli’s novels; he 
will not be at the pains to understand. And in a sense 
the average reader is right. They lack the unity of 
art; they are not really novels, though everywhere is 
evidence in abundance of the novelist’s gift. Tadpole 
and Taper, Dioscuri of the lobby, with their hierarchical 
superior, Mr. Rigby, the placeman in ewcelsis, attest the 
faculty of satiric creation; Lord Monmouth perhaps proves 
even a higher gift. When Harry Coningsby comes to 
present himself for the first time to his grandfather, the 
grand seigneur overwhelms him with a bow worthy of 
Louis XIV., and the boy subsides into tears; a_ trait 
perhaps overcharged, but highly characteristic of the writer. 
But the ideal Eton boy, as Disraeli conceives him, knows 
that he has got to be brave, and at dinner he is very brave. 
One of the guests, Mr. Ormsby, takes friendly notice of him, 
and inquires about Eton. Coningsby answers boldly. 

*“ Gad, I must go down and see the old place,” said Mr. Ormsby, 
touched by a pensive reminiscence. ‘One can get a good bed and 
bottle of port at the Christopher still ?” 

‘“ You had better come and try, sir,” said Coningsby. “If you 
will come some day and dine with me at the Christopher, I will give 
you such a bottle of champagne as you never tasted yet.” 

‘The marquess looked at him but said nothing. ‘Ah, I liked a 
dinner at the Ohristopher,” said Mr, Ormsby. ‘ After mutton, mutton, 
mutton every day, it was not a bad thing.” 

‘ We had venison for dinner every week last season,” said Coningsby ; 
“ Buckhurst had it sent up from his park. But I don’t care for 
dinner ; breakfast is my lounge.” 

‘“ Ah, those little rolls and pats of butter!” said Mr. Ormsby. 
‘‘ Short commons, though. What do you think we did in my time? 
We used to send over the way to get a mutton chop.” 
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‘“]T wish you could see Buckhurst and me at breakfast,” said 
Coningsby, “ with a pound of Castle’s sausages,” 
«“ What Buckhurst is that, Harry ?” inquired Lord Monmouth, in a 


tone of some interest, and for the first time calling him by his Christian 
name. 


‘“ Sir Charles Buckhurst, sir, a Berkshire man ; Shirley Park is his 
place.” 

‘ « Why, that must be Charley’s son, Eskdale,” said Lord Monmouth ; 
“T had no idea he could be so young.” 


‘“ He married late, you know, and had nothing but daughters for a 
long time.” 


*« Well, I hope there will be no Reform Bill for Eton,” said Lord 
Monmouth musingly.’ 


Thackeray knew how to represent Lord Steyne well enough, 
but Thackeray would hardly have realised how the man, who 
had through a long career denied himself no gratification, 
would be gratified by the sight of youth just beginning life 
and making a fool of itself in a spirited way. Thackeray 
would have been apt to make Lord Monmouth round on his 
grandson with a laugh that would make the boy wince; 
Disraeli realises how the sight of Coningsby makes the 
old viveur feel young again. He repeats the touch, in 
describing the Montem in which Coningsby took part, when 
he makes Lord Monmouth look at the great Duke’s trium- 
phal progress through the cheering boys, and say, ‘I would 
‘ give his fame, if I had it, and my wealth, to be sixteen.’ No 
writer has felt more keenly the glamour of youth than this 
dreamer whose young men all see visions; but, for all that, 
he does not trouble to make Coningsby more than a puppet 
or mouthpiece emitting the ideas that Benjamin Disraeli 
wished to utter—ideas which had a perfectly definite 
reference. For, although the characters figure for the most 
part under borrowed names, with the leaders no such con- 
cealment is used, and the author passes judgement explicitly 
on the actions of the Duke of Wellington, and expressly 
suspends judgement on Sir Robert Peel. In short, Disraeli, 
in ‘ Coningsby ’ and everywhere else, uses the novel primarily 
as a vehicle for disseminating ideas, and not as a means of 
illustrating human character by the art of narration, which 
is the true aim of a novelist. 

Such was the aim of Anthony Trollope, the one novelist 
whose imagination positively revelled in the atmosphere of 
St. Stephen’s. The sort of inhibitory effect which we have 
conceived to be exercised upon the average fancy by the un-. 
romantic conditions of a parliamentary career could never 
touch him, for Trollope never felt the need to idealise 
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anybody. Moreover, he was incorrigibly, enthusiastically, 
admirably British; the gospel of compromise was as the breath 
in his nostrils; and if a seat in the Cabinet were the highest 
ambition of an English gentleman, he was not one to shrink 
from the exposition of all that the ambition entailed. 
Nothing gives him a more obvious delight than to fling cold 
water into all corners where romance may lurk, to show how 
in the workings of Parliament a man must be first and fore- 
most a loyal member of his party, a good follower, ready to 
sacrifice personal predilections, fads, ideals even, at the bid- 
ding of a Whip; and yet how there must always remain 
certain things that he would not do at the Whip’s bidding. 
That is the novelist’s true concern, the problem of character. 
Trollope does not dwell much upon the pros and cons of the 
measure over which Phineas Finn, his singularly ill-named 
hero, feels himself bound to resign; what he does insist on 
is the atmosphere, the numberless little ingredients that go 
to make up the feeling of success, partly social, partly 
political; the temptation of office just in so far as it repre- 
sents the prize in a game where the players are keen and 
many; the influences at work, both in Parliament and 
outside it, that tempt a man to sacrifice his scruple—the 


pretty women to whom he will cease to be an object of 


interest, the personal foes to whom his discomfiture will 
mean a gratification, the personal friends whom his defection 
will distress and in some small degree embarrass: these, and 
not the definite political issues, are the stuff of the book. 
How good Trollope’s work is has, we think, hardly been 
recognised ; but if one considers the best things in it, it is 
easy to see why political novels fail of a great vogue. The 
character among all his characters on whom he most prided 
himself—the man whom he picked out as representing his 
ideal type of the English gentlemen who make England 
what it is—was his Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. Now, of the 
popular attributes of a hero, Plantagenet Palliser possesses 
none. His influence in Parliament is not of his own making, 
for, although a commoner, he is near kinsman and heir to 
the great Whig Duke of Omnium. Trollope never pretends 
that Plantagenet Palliser would ever have approached the top 
of the ladder if he had not been born three-quarters of the 
way up. The province of politics, in which his influence is felt, 
and which he makes his own, is the arid region of finance ; 
Mr. Palliser sits up late at night and rises early in the 
morning, neglecting his charming wife for the decimal 
system and questions of currency reform. He desires oftice 
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in order to give effect to his ideas, but they are not the 
grandiose and far-reaching conceptions of Disraeli’s heroes ; 
they have to do with the driest and pettiest details of 
economic administration. And yet Trollope is quite right; 
the gentleman who, without desire of reward, regardless of 
showy success, works like a galley slave for the work’s sake ; 
who, placed by his position above all suspicion of pecuniary 
motives, is also inflexible on any matter that has the 
semblance of a job; who, in short, feels it his duty and finds 
it his pleasure to serve the country in the most laborious 
positions, and would be miserable without the work—he is 
unquestionably the type who has made Parliament what it 
is. But the fact remains that Mr. Palliser’s is a dull excel- 
lence ; he has neither the engaging virtues nor the attractive 
vices ; and even when, in the last of the four novels in 
which he figures, Trollope represents him as succumbing to 
a human weakness, the temptation of power, and clinging 
unduly to office, it can hardly be said that he is altogether a 
sympathetic figure. Still, there he is; you may not be 
enthusiastic for him; you may understand clearly why his 
wife, the Lady Glencora, should have contemplated running 
away from him in the early days of their married life; but 
you will also understand why he is a tower of strength to 
his party, and even why his wife, that very human and 
delightful intriguer, grows very fond of him. And if the 
intelligent foreigner asked for a book or books which would 
illustrate to him the existence of a member of Parliament in 
Great Britain, and enable him to realise the peculiar atmo- 
sphere of that peculiar mode of life, with its good and evil, 
its various qualifications for success, as, for example, 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Numa Roumestan’ illustrates the 
political career in France, one would not hesitate to refer 
the inquirer to Trollope as giving him precisely the insight 
that he desired. 

Mr. Meredith has more than once handled a political 
theme, from varying standpoints. In the ‘Tragic Come- 
‘dians’ he worked from a definite datum, the life and 
personality of Lassalle. In ‘Diana of the Crossways’ a 
dramatic story that figured (without foundation) in the 
scandalous chronicle of Lord Melbourne’s day made the 
pivot of a fine book, of which the great bulk was sheer 
invention, but in which certain notabilities—Lord Mel- 
bourne himself first and chiefest-—-were recognisable. 
Lastly, in ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ we had a sketch of the 
hero in collision with all the obstacles and limitations that 
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beset the path of a political aspirant. Mr. Meredith is, of 
course, no pamphleteer, though he has his emphatic beliefs 
as to the needs and destinies of England and her people, 
which in these books, but not specially in these, he en- 
forces; his aim is the display of character. But for the 
routine of Parliament, the working of the party machine, 
he has Beauchamp’s own contempt. What he gives us 
then is, in ‘ Beauchamp,’ a kind of satire on the conditions 
which made a man like his splendid sailor impracticable in 
politics; and in ‘ Diana’ brilliant studies of the political 
forces that work outside of Parliament, the Olympians, both 
gods and goddesses, of the political world. It might be well 
asserted, so far as artistic achievement goes, that ‘ Diana of 
‘the Crossways’ is the greatest English political novel; 
but it is certainly not among Mr. Meredith’s finest produc- 
tions, and it is rather a study of the personages in one epoch 
than of permanent conditions. 

But Mr. Meredith is a survivor from the great generation 
of novelists. Chief among the newer writers who have 
dealt in fiction with politics is, of course, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. ‘ Marcella’ and ‘Sir George Tressady’ were 
so fully discussed in this ‘Review’ that we are dis- 
inclined to do more than recall the skill with which 
Mrs. Ward delineated a permanent and notable type of the 
political woman. Marcella is a lady ambitions to exercise 
influence by her moral and intellectual qualities; but she 
finds that the strongest power in her hands is just 
simply the power of her sex; and the questions how far 
she can justify herself in using that power for ends which 
her moral and intellectual faculties dictate, how far she 
uses it unconsciously, and how far she shuts her eyes to 
the fact that she is using it, all give the novelist an admirable 
opportunity of which she avails herself with skill and dis- 
cretion. In her latest book, ‘Eleanor,’ the hero is a 
politician, but a politician in retreat, sulking like Achilles 
and pretending without much hope of success (if we may 
judge from the one specimen of his work submitted) to 
have adopted literature as the means of effectuating his 
personality. But the last few months, which have sent 
one novelist—Mr. Gilbert Parker—to the House of Com- 
mons, and have denied to another—-Dr. Conan Doyle— 
access to that arena, have launched into the world three 
novels of more than usual note which occupy themselves 
with the life of politicians. 

Of the three novelists, by a long way the best known is 
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Mr. Anthony Hope, who has always shown some proclivity 
to political ambitions since the days when he was a clever 
debater at the Oxford Union, and who has now, not for the 
first time, made the politician’s temperament the subject of 
a novel. In his earlier book, ‘ Half a Hero,’ the chief figure 
was the leader of a party in one of our self-governing 
colonies; but in ‘ Quisanté’ Mr. Hope comes to the centre 
of things, and sketches a personage for whom the career of 
Disraeli has plainly afforded a suggestion. For ‘Quisanté’ is, 
like ‘ Numa Roumestan,’ a study not of political tendencies, 
but of an individuality seen in unflattering contrast, yet in 
a contrast that emphasises the power of the nature which can 
by virtue of its inherent force and fascination subjugate 
natures morally and almost physically superior to itself. 
Numa Roumestan is the homme du midi as Daudet conceives 
him, who pays habitually with words, but the words ring 
like gold pieces new-minted, and the sheer prodigality 
overwhelms. It overwhelms the cold, white, loyal girl of 
the North, and she marries Roumestan, linking herself for 
ever to a man whom she is for ever finding out. Alexander 
Quisanté comes also as an alien into the surroundings where 
the success of his life has to be won, and success, as so often, 
wears the figure of a woman. Practically, that is the whole 
story of the book—the story of a man’s conquest of a woman. 
Conquest is literally the fact; he conquers, she succumbs. 
Her first instinct is to recoil from him; she embodies all 
the feelings of the caste to which he does not belong, whose 
code of honour he does not share, whose sense of conduct 
he violates. When they first meet, she is to him ‘an 
‘empress among women,’ and he makes advances, according 
to his lights ; she only finds that he flirted, that his flirta- 
tion was ‘ weaselly ’—a phrase which, to our minds, fits ill 
with her reputation for ultra-refinement. Only when she 
is part of an audience, part of a spell-bound audience, does 
she realise his power; and when he wins her it is in one of 
his ‘moments ’—when he is to her what he can occasionally 
be to an audience. Thus we see the man, an underbred 
genius, through the eyes of a high-bred woman, ambitious in 
& woman’s way, who cannot resist the temptation to attach 
herself to the genius and to share his lot in life. What 
Mr. Hope succeeds in showing us very plainly is the 
difficulty experienced by such a woman in living with such 
a man during the hours which were not ‘moments;’ the 
need for acquiescence in his small impostures, all the 
more discreditable because they violate no express sanction. 
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But of the man’s actual part in politics we are told little, 
except for the central chapters in the book which tell the 
story of a contested election, and tell it with spirit. Mr. 
Foster is well drawn, the wealthy Wesleyan, Quisanté’s 
backer, to whom the hint is given that undoes Sir Winterton 
Mildmay. Yet although the whole book is clever enough, 
it does little more than indicate cleverly a variety of points 
of view. Weston Marchmont, the ultra-refined politician 
who ‘ought to have a party all to himself, and then, by 
‘ Jove, he wouldn’t vote with it,’ is only an elegant shadow ; 
and the Benyon brothers, Quisanté’s first converts and 
disciples, are not much more. You do not get from the 
book anything, beyond several descriptions of the way in 
which a man with the magnetic talent for swaying a crowd 
may hold an audience, great or small, in a kind of thraldom, 
with some suggestion of the contrast that may exist 
between the man in the moments when his gift is at work, 
influencing himself as well as others, and the other hours 
when the actor is off the stage, or rehearsing and stage- 
managing his effects. In short, the book resolves itself into 
the study of a single character, seen in the most generalised 
conditions, and of an atmosphere which is only indicated by 
the fact that it repels Quisanté. In so far as the book 
amounts to a definite comment on political life, the pro- 
nouncement is simply this: that the man who is quite likely 
to become Prime Minister is also quite likely not to be a 
gentleman. 

The other two books of which we have to speak differ 
sharply from Mr. Hope’s in this, that they have a perfectly 
definite reference to existing political movements, and, to 
that extent, approach more nearly the ‘Coningsby’ type. 
Mr. Hope makes a study, so to say, in vacuo, setting down 
among the best English political society, as he sees it, the 
ideal adventurer, as he conceives him. Mrs. Atherton sets 
down an imagined personage or personages—or at least 
personages who do not suggest to us any actual figures—in 
the thick of the stirring contest which preceded the declara- 
tion of war between America and Spain. Mr. Zangwill, on 
the other hand, travesties the lineaments of an unmistake- 
able personality, and invents or embroiders a sequence of 
events upon a broad outline of the political transformation 
which has altered England in the last five-and-twenty 
years. But the common element in the two books is 
obvious and significant: each writer depicts the attitude of 
a statesman towards a war made by the democracy. Mrs, 
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Atherton’s book has, of course, less interest for us, and is, 
moreover, greatly inferior to Mr. Zangwill’s in range of 
ability; but it is, nevertheless, a notable achievement, and one 
which an earlier novel of hers, noticed some time ago in 
this Journal, would never have led us to anticipate. Naturally 
enough, the book is chiefly interesting to English readers as 
a document; but, as we propose to show, it is by no means 
negligible as a pamphlet or statement of a point of view. 
Let us outline the story, which is of the simplest. Betty 
Madison—rich, beautiful, and twenty-seven—is in the very 
heart of that highly exclusive‘ Old Washington’ set ofsouthern 
aristocracy who eschew politics and suffer no politician to 
cross their doors. But she has been to England, has seen 
women, of whose breedingand position there can be no question, 
keenly concerned in politics, she is bored with the never- 
ending round of tea parties and flirtation with charming 
attachés, and she decides to take an interest in politics. 
An English friend, married to a leading senator, is able to 
launch her, and she begins at once an exhaustive study of 
the senate. Her first experience of senators prepossesses 
her; they are all men who possess a great deal of ‘ mag- 
* netism’ (a property on which Mrs. Atherton is disagreeably 
prone to dwell). <A rising young senator, Senator Burleigh, 
at once falls in love with her, but at her first political 
dinner she sees and is promptly subjugated by one of ‘ the 
‘ leading six’—-Senator North. He is sixty, but none the 
worse for that. From that day forward a great part of 
Betty’s life is spent in the gallery of the senate, and North 
responds kindly to her advances. Trouble comes upon her in 
the shape of a letter commending to her care an illegitimate 
daughter of her father by an octaroon woman ; and in her 
trouble she goes to North for advice. It is he who 
encourages her to surmount the almost invincible aversion 
of a Southern woman for the taint of black blood and to give 
a home to her half-sister, a beautiful girl whose strain is 
barely betrayed by the tinted finger-nails. The experi- 
ment turns out ill. Harriet falls in love with Betty’s 
cousin and sometime lover—Jack Emory, a Southern 
of the Southerns, who has used all his influence to keep 
Betty out of what he conceives as the mire of politics. A 
secret marriage results, and Betty tries to get the couple 
away to Europe, where the question of colour is not present 
in every mind. But Harriet is drawn by her racial instincts 
to a camp meeting of Methodist negroes, and in a dranken- 
ness of religious enthusiasm she confesses to her husband 
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the truth he has never suspected. He shoots himself, 
Harriet drowns herself, and so that episode is over—an 
episode which has little bearing on the main drift of the 
book except in so far as it helps one to realise a peculiar 
complication in the American outlook. But, apart from the 
political interest, Harriet is by far the most striking 
figure in the book, and her story for European readers is a 
document revealing facts and instincts familiar, no doubt, 
to every Southern American, but scarcely guessed at by us. 
In the meantime war has been brewing, and Betty is heart 
and soul with North in his opposition to it. For Mrs. 
Atherton’s attitude is very unlike that of the author of 
‘ Democracy,’ the only other study of Washington and its 
life at all equal in interest to this. She holds a brief for 
the Senate which the earlier and more brilliant writer 
stigmatised so terribly. When Jack Emory endeavours to 
dissuade Betty from her enterprise, he is bidden go and 
collect at first hand facts, not phrases, to prove the 
ubiquitous and abysmal corruption of which he speaks. 
And the result is a dialogue, which Betty is able to sum up 
thus :— 

‘It all comes to this: there are millionaireism and corrupting in- 

fluences in the Senate, but that element is in the minority, and the 
greater number of leading or able senators are above suspicion. And 
they seem to have things pretty much all their ownway. ‘They could 
not if the majority in the Senate were scoundrels.’ 
The New England men, of whom North is one, are in her 
eyes the salt of the institution, and North, the Conservative 
force in American politics, is all against intervention in 
Cuba. The other side of the case is put by Burleigh, who 
thinks that America has talked long enough of her friendship 
for freedom, and ought now to make good her words by a 
blow at oppression. But things drag on, North holding that 
if the President is given a free hand he ‘ will have negotiated 
‘Spain out of America in twelve months.’ There is the 
popular outcry, but an old senator analyses it thus for 
Betty :— 

‘Tt is the lust of blood that possesses the United States. They 
don't know it. They call it sympathy; but their blood is aching for 
a fight, so that they can read the exciting horrors of it in the news- 
papers. You might as well reason with mad dogs.’ 


Mr. Zangwill, as we shall see, has the same story to tell 
of another democracy. But in America the mob was 
stirred to fury when newsboys shrieked the destruction 
of the Maine. Mrs. Atherton’s description of the effect 
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upon public feeling of that intelligence is really admirable ; 

the momentary pause, then the growing yell, headed by the 
press. Betty sees her chosen hero—now her avowed lover— 
still facing the stream, opposing to it barriers of severe 
logic, but hopelessly opposing; and at the last she is 
present in the gallery when the vote is given for war. That 
is the climax of the book. Betty is in despair at her 
inability to fly and console her lover—for North is a married 
man, married to a wife who has for twenty years been a 
crippled invalid, and honour and prudence have alike forced 
the lovers to keep at a wise distance. Distrusting herself, 
she offers to marry Burleigh and go with him out West. 
But at the critical moment Mrs. North dies opportunely, 
and Betty is enabled to set out with every advantage on her 
career of regenerating American politics by reconciling the 
political class to those fine elements in American society 
which have so far held angrily apart. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell at much greater 
length on this very clever book, but one should say before 
quitting the subject that it gives an extraordinarily vivid 
picture of the American political centre, with its forces for 
good and bad; its charming lady lobbyist who engineers 
discreetly her dinner parties in the interests of a great Trust 
that subsidises her ; the astounding medley in the Lower 
House ; the overwrought, perfunctory, and wholly unsocial 
society ; its rawness, its crudity, its mixture of force and 
ignorance. But in the senate, if we take her view, there 
is a true brain-centre ; an energy that devotes itself to 
legislation, forswears oratory, represses spasmodic enthusi- 
asms not less severely than claptrap addressed to the 
gallery, and that manifests itself in a curiously unim- 
pressive procedure. That is the theory of the senate, 
as North expounds it; but whether the consequences 
of a war entailing relations overseas and foreign com- 
plications will permit the theory to work in future is 
another matter. Democracy, Senator North considers, has 
by its own force thrown the Constitution out of gear, and 
may have to give place to other forms of government. But 
for our own part we are less interested in Senator North’s 
political speculations than in Mrs. Atherton’s keen obser- 

vations on the emotional psychology of a highly nervous 
people in a time of great excitement. ‘They were not so 
‘excited during the Civil War,’ says Betty’s mother when, 


after the news of the Maine disaster, Betty’s salon was all but 
turned into a bear garden. 
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‘“T suppose we have developed nerves or something.” 

‘« The mind was possessed by the grim fact during the Civil War,” 
said Senator Maxwell. “ This is a second-rate thing that appeals to the 
nerves and not to the soul.”’ 


Tt will be seen that the scheme of Mrs. Atherton’s book is 
very simple. She simply takes the politician as hero, and 
makes her heroine fallin love with him and merge all her own 
interests in those of her hero. The sex interest is strongly 
insisted on throughout the book—indeed, Mrs. Atherton has 
a way of stating the relations between man and woman in 
the simplest terms of physical attraction, which at times 
becomes almost embarrassing—but we see the hero through 
the heroine’s eyes, and seeing him we share her interest in 
all that his life touches. The political world falls into the 
field of vision with his personality for a focal point ; and for 
a final scene there is seen the sane, strong man attempting to 
head off the madness of a democracy, and, undefeated in his 
failure, prophesying the ruin of the forces which will not be 
directed. We see, in short, character not modified by the 
influences of political life, but developed in heroic propor- 
tions by collision with a political force. The task which 
Mr. Zangwill in his very clever book has set himself is quite 
different. His object is not eulogy but satire. He depicts 
the politician not as hero, but as the very opposite—in 
short, as the successful fraud. The leading figure of his 
book displays character not by resistance, but by a dexterous 
trimming of his sails; he does not oppose the popular 
current, but by clever manipulation adds to its forces by 
concentrating them, and, instead of damming back the flood, 
swims on the crest of the wave. 

It would be the merest affectation to ignore the bitter 
personal reference of the satire. Mr. Bob Broser, upon whose 
shoulders the ‘ mantle of Elijah’ falls, is what old-fashioned 
people called a parvenu, born to the possession of a large 
capital earned in the previous generation, and ambitious, 
in the first instance, for pre-eminence in his own town of 
Midstoke, where the blast furnaces roar with the fiery 
energy of Radicalism. And Elijah is Mr. Thomas Marjori- 
mont (or Marchmont, as he spells it to save confusion to the 
untutored), a Radical, though born within the pale of the 
privileged comrade-in-arms of Bryden, ‘ Bryden the golden- 
‘ mouthed, Bryden the Berserker of peace.’ Inthe ideals of Mr. 
Marchmont military glory had no place—‘ his first thought 
‘was for England—England at peace, clean, contented, 
‘ sober, happy—a beacon to a weltering Continent.’ War 
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was to him ‘a curse that always comes home to roost ;’ 
war meant ‘ fifty millions on to the national debt, as well as 
‘ torn men and horses disembowelled.’ Under these auspices 
Mr. Broser steps on to the scene. Marchmont goes down to 
Midstoke to unveil the bust of Bryden—Bryden the glory of 
Midstoke; it is Broser who orders the horses to be taken 
out of the carriage and himself is first between the shafts. 
Marchmont in his great speech, touching on the question of 
Nova Barba, execrates the red herring of foreign complica- 
tions dragged across the path of domestic reform; he 
testifies of peace, ‘warships replaced by merchantmen, the 
‘ glory of war by the service of humanity, its cost expended 
‘ on the education of the people, the spider spinning its web 
‘across the cannon’s mouth.’ And Mr. Broser, rising in 
the hush that follows the great speech, almost atones for 
the strident vulgarity of his opening, almost endears himself 
to Marchmont’s beautiful and poetic daughter, Allegra, by 
the real fervour of the enthusiasm with which he claims in 
public the privilege to kiss the hem of Elijah’s mantle, and 
by the boldness, the ringing brazen note, of his protest 
against corruption of the rich and oppression of the poor. 
Such is Mr. Broser’s début, and he lives up to it. Clinging 
to the hem of the mantle, first as Marchmont’s unpaid 
secretary, then as member of parliament returned alongside 
of his chief, he trumpets blatant Radicalism in the House, 
denouncing the expenses of the Royal Family. When the 
Nova Barbese war comes, against which Marchmont had 
protested till the country rang with denunciations of Elijah 
as the ‘ Prophet of Petty Cash,’ it is Broser who joins the 
besieged household while the mob are wrecking Marchmont’s 
windows; and when along with the news of victory comes 
the announcement that Marchmont’s son, a soldier against 
his father’s will, has fallen, it is Broser who comforts 
Allegra and clasps hands with her in a solemn compact to 
make an end of war. 

At this point we are in the region of sheer fancy, and 
frankly we do not like Mr. Zangwill’s invention. A very 
disagreeable scene rids Mr. Broser of his wife. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Marchmont is by a sudden disaster hoisted 
irretrievably into the House of Lords; Elijah is removed 
from the arena of prophesying, and the mantle must fall on 
somebody’s shoulders. Marchmont has no hesitation in 
naming Broser as his successor; the aspirant, disembarrassed 
of his plebeian spouse, goes to Allegra with her father’s 
sanction as a suitor for her hand, and she, rapt with 
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political idealism, accepts him. But, in the meanwhile, a 
change has been passing over Midstoke. It is no longer 
popular there to prophesy of peace, and Mr. Broser is of Mid- 
stoke body and soul. If Midstoke will not follow where he 
leads, then he will lead where Midstoke will follow. Buta 
certain time is needed for the change, and the interval sup- 
posed to elapse after Allegra’s marriage affords space for 
the necessary evolution. 

When the story is resumed, war with Nova Barba is 
again imminent. Sir Donald Bagnell, the great company 
promoter, has schemes of annexation: he has acquired 
organs in the press, and a new virus swells in John Bull’s 
veins :~ 

‘He itches for a second Nova Barbese war, to repair his 

magnanimity in not having annexed the whole country after the first. 
Ah, the mob! It is a barrel-organ into which any air may be in- 
serted. What tunes have I not heard it grinding out in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and France, unconscious of the politician turning the handle ! 
Bagnell has made Britain resound with martial melodies.’ 
The speaker is Raphael Dominick, poet and philosopher, 
who comes into the blank of Allegra’s disillusioned exist- 
ence. He is the person created to be the mouthpiece of Mr. 
Zangwill’s sentiments concerning the change in England’s 
national temper, and concerning the man who, in his 
opinion, incarnates that change. It is he who explains to 
Allegra the philosophy of the process by which the transfor- 
mation had been effected under her very eyes, and yet 
without a moment at which she could make a stand and 
say: * Here you become a renegade.’ 

‘“ The Greek sophists used to ask when was a heap a heap? They 
added pebble to pebble till you said it was a heap, then they took the 
last pebble away and asked you to explain why it had ceased to be a 
heap. The change in your hushand was subtle, gradual. There was no 
moment in which you could cry convincingly ‘Soros!’ Every time 
you remonstrated he said that you didn’t understand the world, that in 
politics you had to give a little in order to get more—that the line of 
advance was up a spiral staircase.” 

‘ As he spoke Allegra’s mind was taking a bird's-eye view of her 
husband’s political career, so prematurely successful in the face of so 
many obstacles. How apt that sophistic image! At no moment had 
Broser deserted his principles. Never in her frequent passionate protests 
had she been able to outfence his skilled repartee. And yet here he was 
at his own antipodes on the political globe. Broser would have said 
that the globe revolved, not he.’ 


There he is, at all events, the champion now of the 
aristocracy, although the aristocracy as embodied in 
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Allegra’s aunt, the Duchess of Dalesbury, will not admit the 
fact. When Allegra presses the point, the duchess only 
shifts her ear-trumpet; and Broser is detinitely engaged 
now in engineering preparations for the war in concert with 
Bagnell : 


‘On what protest ?” (Allegra asks him). 

‘“ Protests we have always with us—like the poor.” 

‘“ Yes, poor protests—the wolf's to the lamb.” 

‘“ Not at all. We don’t desire to eat ’em; only to civilise ’em.” 

‘“ To shear ’em, you mean.” 

‘He shrugged his shoulders. “They’re dirty, and too lazy to 
develop their own country. The dark places of the earth must be 
lit up.” 

‘« That the electric light companies may make a profit.” 

‘“ Why not? If I add Nova Barba to the Empire I shall ultimately 
become premier.” 

‘“ Granted; but all the same it is the march of civilisation.” ’ 





One is bound to admit that Mr. Broser’s logic is a logic 
that the press and platform have rendered extremely familiar 
to us. ‘The gospel of strenuousness which has been so un- 
ceasingly preached is at times difficult to distinguish from 
the gospel of grab, although, as Mr. Zangwill has the 
insight to discern, it may be preached in perfect sincerity :— 


‘John Bull, on his island, never sees the people he oppresses or the 
campaigns he conducts. It all comes to him idealised, almost as art. 
He truly believes he is spreading righteousness, and the best, nay, 
the only possible, Constitution. Hence an unjust war produces us great 
a moral glow as a just, much as a false coin does the work of a true 
one, so long as everybody is taken in.’ 


And Broser is John Bull for good as well as bad—Raphael 
Dominick admits that :— 


‘T catch curious twists in him, yearnings to do big things for the 
masses, for the Empire. If Nature has given him a thick skin it is 
because she intends him for tough work.’ 


What is the conclusion? Mr. Zangwill has been reading 
Nietzsche, and is inclined to believe that success is to the 
‘ blond beast,’ the ‘ Beyond-man’ who transcends sentimental 
weaknesses. To the plea that war ‘ reacts for good on the 
‘temper of the race,’ Allegra may answer that these argu- 
ments ‘ put forward the compensations of a righteous war as 
‘ the reasons fora wicked war.’ But is it proved that an un- 
righteous war will not in the end profit the race that makes 
it? The Englishman salves his conscience more and more 
with the plea that every extension of our Empire is for the 
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good of humanity—and is there not some truth in Mr. 
Zangwill’s summing up of the ‘new England’? 

‘“ England needs a war,” Broser retorted obstinately. “ A woman 
cannot feel that we have all grown womanish. We are stagnant, 
infected with literary and artistic corruptions. The national fibre 
needs renewing. <A war will shake up all classes.” 

** And shake you up to the top.” 

‘* Somebody has got to be at the top. Can you name anybody 
stronger ?” 

‘ Allegra was silent. She felt his was the voice of the new England ; 
not of the new England as he had hastily misconceived it in his first 
gropings, taking for the onward flood a backwash of the eighteenth- 
century optimism, but of the new England generated by the throbbing 
screws and pistons of the age of machinery, emerging through an 
exotic green-sickness of Socialistic sentimentalism to a native gospel of 
strenuousness and slang, welcome to the primordial brute latent under- 
neath the nebulous spiritual gains of civilisation. Broser’s was this 
dynamic energy, this acceptance of brute facts, this Cockney manliness, 
this disdain of subtleties, this pagan joy of life; it had underlain 
his championship of the poor, and was honestly available in the service 
of the rich.’ 


No one who has lived in London for the last two years 
will fail to recognise how completely Mr. Zangwill has 
expressed the feelings bred in many minds by the debauch 
of martial and patriotic sentiment, by the manifestations of 
that ‘jolly music-hall public,’ with whom Broser was as 
popular as the great Vance ; by the drunken and indecent 
orgies which did duty for national rejoicings when the 
Volunteers returned to the City ; by the brutal craving for 
details of carnage, the ungenerous exultation over a defeated 
enemy, the dishonourable imputations of dishonour, and, 
most of all, by the temper which condones all this effer- 
vescence of unwholesome gases in the hope that the public 
in this enthusiasm for war will cheerfully foot the biggest 
bill. The book undoubtedly makes us feel more than ever 
that the Jew is an alien, exempt by his birth from the 
national ardours and failings. Im the sketch of Broser’s 
career, owing to the violent prejudices of Mr. Zangwill, it 
is true that fictitious politics have often usurped the place 
of political fiction. But there is no mistaking the quality 
and the penetration of the author’s satire, and one may 
regret the more that he has alloyed his clean steel with 
baser metal. A love story is no doubt essential in a novel. 
But there are many scenes in the book where the satirist 
does not play fair, and they are the things which mar it. 
When Allegra’s husband and her would-be lover quarrel in 
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her presence, the husband’s vulgarity seems almost gentle- 
manlike beside the intolerable things which Raphael 
Dominick is made to say and do; and in the concluding 
chapter, the art of the satirist confounds itself in details 
that might have been gleaned from the account of a social 
function in one of the inferior ‘ society’ papers. 

Political satire is legitimate and sometimes salutary ; the 
satire which involves a suggestio falsi is bad both in art and 
morals. This consideration tempers our admiration of Mr. 
Zangwill, but it cannot hinder us from seeing that he has 
made a remarkable contribution in a somewhat sparsely 
occupied province of our literature. 
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Art. VITI.—1. The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, 
arranged according to its chronological order, with a revision 
of the text, a commentary, and introductory essays. By 
Ropert YELVERTON Tyrrewu, Litt.D., and Louis CLaupr 
Purser, Litt.D., Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. 


2. The Leiters of Cicero. The whole correspondence in 
chronological order. Translated into English by E. S. 
SuucksureH, M.A. In 4 vols. 1899-1901. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 


fjeur-neverarson, when conscious and deliberate, is seldom 
\7 complete or successful. When it is instinctive, as it 
is in some minds, the result is of the highest interest to the 
student of man. In literature it has taken various forms, 
the two most common being the Journal and Letters. The 
readers of Samuel Pepys can judge how this revelation may 
be made in a journal to the last degree of nakedness which 
is not ashamed Collections of letters in which character is 
revealed with more or less completeness are almost beyond 
count. If we think of some of the best known of such 
collections, such as those of Madame de Sévigné, Horace 
Walpole, Johnson, Gray, Cowper, Byron, we may observe 
that some are important because they deal with important 
persons or things, some because they give a genuine picture 
of character. The correspondence of Cicero, to a very 
large extent, combines both these advantages. Unlike those 
of Walpole, these letters were written for the most part with- 
out any idea of publication, while, unlike some of the collec- 
tions named, they refer to subjects of the most exciting his- 
torical interest, and are by the hands of men actively engaged 
in the most important political affairs. Of course they are 
not all equally candid or spontaneous. Some of them are 
in fact State-papers deliberately composed to create a par- 
ticular impression. The long letter to Lentulus Spinther 

is an apologia for Cicero’s surrender to the policy of the 
triumvirs after the conference of Luca (B.c. 56), written 
two years later. So, too, his despatches from Cilicia to 
the Senate and magistrates,t and to Cato,t are elaborate 
compositions setting forth his services in the province, and 
seeking to establish his claim to a triumph or at least to a 
supplicatio. There are other letters more private in form, 
such as those to beeiatanns Clandius and Varro, which lack the 
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note of sincerity, either from the want of cordiality between 
the two men or from the embarrassing nature of the circum- 
stances in which they were written. The letters of intro- 
duction, of which there is a considerable number, are curious 
as illustrating the variety of business transactions carried 
on by Roman citizens in the provinces, and the sort of 
services which a provincial governor might be asked by 
great men at home to render them in expediting their law- 
suits or helping them to get in their debts. Cicero prided 
himself on his skill in varying the form of these stereotyped 
compositions, but warns his correspondents sometimes that 
they are not to be taken too seriously, unless he appends 
some special mark of being in earnest in his requests.* But, 
putting these and a few others aside, there is a large mass 
of correspondence absolutely spontaneous and frank. To 
Atticus especially Cicero writes as to ‘a second self,’ disguising 
none of his weaknesses, vanities, or fluctuations of purpose. 
At times, as in the first months of his exile, the earlier half 
of s.c. 49, and the residence at Brundisium in B.c. 48-7, the 
letters to Atticus almost take the form of a journal. He 
writes every day, sometimes twice in the same day. In 
these letters every changing phase of feeling is faithfully 
displayed. His floods of tears, his pettish impatience, the 
daily rumours following and contradicting each other, his 
constant changes of plan, his eagerness for counsel and his 
criticism of it when given—all these meet us again and again 
as we read. Nearly all important epochs of Cicero’s life 
are illustrated by these letters, though not always so fully 
and continuously. They do not begin until he has reached 
middle life. Immediately after the consulship (n.c. 63) we 
have the quarrel with Clodius, renewed after his return from 
exile; then the struggle to resist the triumvirs, and his final 
submission. Next, after the painful months at Brundisium, 
come his somewhat sullen submission to Ceesarism, his reviv- 
ing hopes after the assassination, his gradual discovery of its 
uselessness, and final months of active opposition to Antony. 
All these are illuminated by letters written in the very 
moment of stress, and, so to speak, with Cicero’s heart’s blood. 
What adds to the value of these documents is the fact that 
for a large part of the history of the last days of the republic 
they are the only contemporary record that has survived. 
The writings of Ceasar, and those which go under his 
name, cover but a short period, and have very little to tell 
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us of what was going on in Rome or in Italy. But for the 
letters and speeches of Cicero we should know but little of 
the policy of the first triumvirate, of Clodius and Milo, of 
the war of Mutina, and the movements of the several com- 
manders, which resulted finally in the second triumvirate and 
the proscriptions. For all this we should have only some 
epitomes of lost books of Livy, the interesting though inac- 
curate narrative of Appian, the partisan stories of Paterculus 
and Nicolas of Damascus, and some two centuries later the 
almost equally partisan history of Dio Cassius. All of these 
writers speak at second hand; but here we have repeated in 
the very heat of the business what men said and did, what 
they felt, how they loved and hated, threatened and lied. 
Cicero’s description of the trial of Clodius is as lively as Miss 
Burney’s account of the opening of the trial of Warren 
Hastings. The letter of Sulpicius Galba, giving an account 
of the battle of Mutina,* affects us almost like the despatch 
of Marlborough hastily scrawled in his coach after the battle 
of Blenheim, while a chapter of Appian leaves us as cold as 
a page of Stanhope. Cicero’s letter, written in all the 
excitement of his interview with Cesar in April B.c. 49, is to 
the story in Plutarch what a telegram from Lord Roberts is 
to a formal history of the Boer war written at the end of the 
twentieth century. Nor in social and domestic life is there 
much in ancient literature more vivid than the scene between 
Quintus and his wife,t or the respectable consular finding him- 
self at dinner with Cytheris, the famous member of the demi- 
monde,t or the entertainment given by him in his villa to 
Ceesar.§ 

Such being the nature and interest of this collection, it is 
surprising that no effort had been hitherto made by English 
scholars to produce an edition of the letters in a way to 
bring out their historical value. It is clear that for this 
purpose the first step must be an arrangement of some 
kind, either by time or subject. The former is by far the 
simpler and more effective. Some of the letters it was and 
is impossible to date. The letters to Atticus, indeed, have 
always been roughly in a chronological order, though even 
in their case a great deal of rearrangement has been neces- 
sary. But the miscellaneous correspondence (ad familiares) 
was in a state of much greater confusion. ‘There are, 
indeed, signs of their original editor having attempted 
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fitfully some scheme of arrangement by grouping letters 
written to a particular person, or sometimes by following 
a chronological order. But either he carried out his plans 
very imperfectly, or subsequent dealing with the rolls when 
cut up into pages or otherwise altered made all chaotic 
again, not only the order of the letters being changed, but 
in many cases parts of different letters being combined. 
The consequence was that readers were often repelled by 
finding themselves unable to follow any continuous line of 
interest. On one side of the page would be a letter written 
in the midst of the agitation of the early months of 
B.c. 49, on the other a letter or a series of letters written 
ten years earlier in quite different circumstances. The first 
attempt to remedy this was made in Germany.  Schiitz 
(1809-1812) and Wesenberg (1872-73) published editions of 
the letters in a chronological order which, though much 
improved since, did a great deal to increase the enjoyment 
and utility of the correspondence. But it was not until 1879 
that the reproach to our own scholarship seemed likely to 
be removed. In that year Professor Tyrrell, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, published the first volume of an edition of 
the whole correspondence, in chronological order, with 
English notes, historical and critical introductions, and a 
conspectus of manuscript readings. In a modest preface 
Mr. Tyrrell acknowledged the magnitude of the task which 
he had undertaken. It probably proved on closer acquaint- 
ance even greater and heavier than he had anticipated. 
The second volume did not appear until 1886, in spite of 
the encouraging fact that the first volume had already 
attained the honour of a second edition.* By that time Mr. 
Tyrrell had obtained the assistance of Mr. Purser, another 
Fellow of Trinity, in the collation of manuscripts and gene- 
rally in the critical part of his labours. In the third and 
subsequent volumes Mr. Purser’s name appears on the title- 
page as joint editor. The sixth volume, completing text 
and notes, appeared in 1899. Though another volume of 
indices remains to be published, this great work may be 
considered as complete. It has occupied the editors just 
twenty years. The result is in the highest degree honour- 
able to the two scholars and to the Dublin University Press. 
It would be absurd to say, and the editors, we feel sure, 
would be the last to say, that there were no blemishes in it, 





* See ‘ Edinburgh Review’ (No. 344), October, 1888, ‘ Tyrrell’s 
Correspondence of Cicero.’ 
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no mistaken judgements, and no errors of fact or interpreta- 
tion. As each volume has come out the editors have them- 
selves published a list of errata in its predecessor, either 
detected by themselves or pointed out by others, and there 
are still others which a lynx-eyed critic might discover. 
But, after making all necessary deductions, we cannot but 
conclude that the editors have done magnificent service 
both to the student of Cicero aud to our conception of 
history in the last age of the Roman Republic. The length 
of time during which the edition has been in course of 
publication has had one great advantage. In the interval 
between the appearance of the first and sixth volumes 
splendid work bas been done in Germany in regard to the 
text, interpretation, and chronological arrangement of the 
letters, especially by Mendelssohn, O. E. Schmidt, Gurlitt, 
Lehmann, and C. F. W. Mueller. Our editors have taken 
advantage of these labours to the full. Every volume has 
shown some improvement in their estimate of the relative 
value of the manuscript sources, in their judgement as to 
the order of the letters and the solution of difficulties in their 
interpretation, while they have had the gratification of 
finding their own labours appreciated by foreign scholars 
and their own suggestions in several cases adopted, especially 
by Mueller in the new Teubner text of 1896-98. In the 
course of twenty years, also, it was inevitable that their 
own judgement should mature, and their knowledge of the 
period and of the men who acted in it should become wider 
and more minute. They have naturally been led captive by the 
charm of their hero’s character, the vivacity of his emotions, 
and the versatility of his genius. But, on the whole, they 
have resisted the common temptation of hero-worshippers to 
belittle contemporaries and rivals. In the civil war they of 
course think Cicero right and Cesar wrong. But they do 
not deny or disparage Ceesar’s greatness. The one excep- 
tion, perhaps, is Marcus Brutus. He is their pet aversion— 
stiff and ungracious, without ability, principle, or loyalty. 
This estimate of the man is entirely opposed to that of his 
contemporaries, including Cicero himself. Though nettled 
at times by his aristocratic du-haut-en-bas airs, and not much 
enjoying his society, Cicero yet continually speaks of him 
in terms of high admiration, is always anxious to hear of his 
movements and sentiments, and dedicates two of his most 
important rhetorical treatises to him. But the strongest 
proof of his real opinion of the character of Brutus is his 
sutisiaction at his own son’s association with him. Thus 
he says:— 
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‘I should like my son, my dear Brutus, to be as much as possible 
by your side. He will find no better school of virtue than the con- 
templation and imitation of you.’ (Ad Brut. ii. 5.) 

And again :-— 

‘ As to my son, if he has all the good in him which you describe, 1 
am of course delighted ; but if you exaggerate it from affection for 
him, the very fact of your being attached to him rejoices me more than 
I can say.’ (Ad Brut, ii. 4.) 

Elsewhere he says that he has told his son to consult 
Brutus on all points. He might have thought it necessary 
to flatter Brutus on public grounds; he would hardly have 
wished his son to be with wu man whom he thought incom- 
petent or false. There seems no doubt, again, that the con- 
spirators regarded the adhesion of Brutus as at once raising 
their plot above the level of an ordinary assassination. Kven 
Antony acknowledged that he, at any rate, acted from unseltish 
motives. The view of his character, then, taken by Tyrrell 
and Purser, whether right or wrong, is not that of his con- 
temporaries. Nor, if the grounds on which the condemna- 
tion rests are reviewed, will the case against Brutus appear 
conclusive. They are principally three :—First, that he used 
his position in Cyprus under his uncle Cato to lend money 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, and at least connived at the 
abominable means taken by his agents to enforce payment. 
Secondly, that after the battle of Pharsalia he betrayed to 
Cesar the fact that Pompey had fled to Egypt. Thirdly, 
that he was induced to join in the plot to assassinate Cesar 
by jealousy of Octavius, whose adoption in the autumn of 
B.C. 45 deprived him of the hope of succeeding to Ceesar’s 
wealth and political position. In regard to the first of these 
charges, there seems no reasonable doubt that Brutus was 
guilty. The letters in which Cicero describes the affair * 
leave us no choice but to believe it. The loan to the Sala- 
minians had been made through two agents, Scaptius and 
Gavius, and when Cicero’s immediate predecessor, Appius 
Claudius, was governor of Cilicia, Scaptius, as a prefectus, 
had the control of a squadron of cavalry in Cyprus—which 
at this time was joined to the province of Cilicia. He had 
used this force to put pressure on the ‘ Senators’ of Salamis 
to pay the money, shutting them in the Senate-house till 
some of them had actually died of hunger. Cicero refused to 
continue Scaptius in his office of prefectus, and ordered the 
cavalry to leave Cyprus. When the case of the debt came 
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before him he refused to enforce payment of more than the 
legal interest of 12 per cent., instead of the 48 per cent. for 
which it was alleged that they had bargained. Nevertheless, 
when he discovered that the real creditor was Brutus, he 
refrained from giving a judicial decision, and dissuaded the 
Salaminians from depositing the money in a temple, the 
effect of which would be that interest would cease to run. 
He left the matter to his successor, with what result we do 
not know. He appears tu have given more direct assistance 
in enforcing payment from the needy king of Cappadocia, 
to whom Brutus had also lent money, though, perhaps, at a 
Jess exorbitant rate. Neither Brutus nor Cicero comes out 
of the business with much credit. The whole transaction 
was of questionable legality, for loans to provincial towns 
raised at Rome were forbidden, and the interest demanded 
was far beyond what was recognised by law. From our point 
of view it was altogether indefensible. But, unhappily, 
Brutus only did what the rest of the world did. The king 
of Cappadocia was deeply indebted to Pompey also, and a 
great number of the Roman aristocracy increased their 
wealth, or staved off the bankruptcy with which their 
extravagance threatened them, by these questionable invest- 
ments. Brutus is to be condemned, but rather for not rising 
above the moral standard of his age than for falling below 
it. The second charge, of treacherously betraying the 
direction of Pompey’s flight to Czsar, rests upon what 
seems to be a mistaken interpretation of Plutarch. It can 
be all but proved to be impossible. Pompey had not, in 
fact, made up his mind whither he should go, and, had he 
done so, Brutus could hardly have known it. After the defeat 
of his cavalry Pompey left the field and retired to the camp. 
He waited for a time to see what would happen, and finding 
that Cesar was advancing against the camp, he mounted his 
horse and galloped to Larissa, and thence hurried on to 
Tempe and reached the sea by boat down the river. Plutarch 
represents Brutus as remaining in the camp till it was being 
actually attacked, when he too escaped to Larissa and there 
remained. Recalled’from Larissa by Cesar’s offer of in- 
demnity, he is represented by Plutarch as conversing with 
Cesar and ‘conjecturing’ (eixafe) that Pompey would 
make for Egypt. Cesar thought it the best of the sugges- 
tions made, but it does not seem to have been regarded 
by him as of the nature of information. For some weeks 
afterwards he was still quite uncertain. As he followed 
him through Asia Minor, ‘ when he heard that Pompey had 
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‘been seen in Cyprus, guessing that he was making for 
‘ Egypt, because of his connexions there and the conveniency 
‘ of the country for landing . . . he made his way to Alex- 
‘andria.’* Pompey, in fact, seems at first to have intended 
to go to Syria, or even to join the Parthians, as his lieu- 
tenant Bassus actually did. Egypt was an afterthought, 
of which Brutus could have had no knowledge. A mere 
conjecture, founded on general ideas of what was likely, is a 
very different thing from a treacherous betrayal of confiden- 
tial knowledge. Brutus very likely had very few personal 
or confidential relations with Pompey. He was serving in 
his army at the instigation of his uncle Cato, because it was 
fighting on what he held to be the constitutional side. For 
Pompey himself—the executioner, under circumstances of 
some treachery, of his own father—he could have had little 
affection. But however that may have been, he could not 
betray to Cesar what neither he nor Pompey himself kuew. 
The third accusation, of having joined the assassins from 
disappointment at the adoption of Octavian, rests also on 
what seems to us a very questionable assumption. There is 
no evidence that Marcus Brutus ever desired or expected to 
be Ceesar’s heir; and, if he did, there is still less evidence 
that Cesar adopted Octavius in his lifetime. Every one of 
our authorities speaks of the adoption as being made by 
will. Before his arrival at Rome, after his uncle’s murder, 
Cicero always calls him Octavius, not Octavianus. His 
enemies, who refused to acknowledge the will, constantly 
refrained from giving him his name of Octavianus or 
Cesar; and his first grievance against Antony and his 
party was the hindrance to the passing of the lex ewriata 
necessary for the completion of the adoption; whereas, 
if the adoption had been completed in Cesar’s lifetime, 
this would not have been necessary. This supposition, 
then, adopted by our editors from a conjecture of Schmidt, 
cannot be held as good ground for such a charge. Brutus 
was, no doubt, narrow and pedantic: we are not disposed to 
regard him as a hypocrite and a traitor. We have thought 
it worth while to dwell on this point, because their view of 
Brutus appears to us to a certain degree to distort the 
judgement of the editors, especially as to the course of events 
after the battles at Mutina. They seem to regard Brutus as 
having played Cicero false in not crossing to Italy to resist 
the combination which was formed in Gaul by the junction 
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of Antony, Ventidius Bassus, Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus, 
and to neutralise the growing pretensions of Octavian. But 
Brutus probably took the only prudent or perhaps possible 
course. He could not have then possessed the means of 
transporting so large a force; nor, apart from Cassius, 
would it have been sufficient to meet the formidable com- 
bination of those generals. The Senate had given him 
authority over Asia after the murder of Trebonius: the best 
chance of making head against Antony seemed to be to 
consolidate a great power east of the Adriatic. There was 
no evidence that his advent in Italy was desired by any but 
a small party, and without a general feeling in his favour it 
would have been a desperate venture to go thither. Nor is 
his refusal to execute Gaius Antonius, as Cicero wished him 
to do, a proof of treasonable dallyings with the enemy. 
Such an execution could not be justified even by martial 
law, and would do no good in itself. 

On this subject then, as well as in some points in their 
summary of Cesar’s constitutional position, we think that 
the views of our editors admit of question. But this must 
not be allowed to weigh against the good work which they 
have done in putting before us the characters and careers of 
nearly all Cicero’s correspondents. For the most part this 
is accomplished with admirable clearness, conciseness, and 
impartiality. Their estimate of Cicero himself is always 
interesting and often convincing. His was a character full o1 
lights and shades, sure to be viewed differently by different 
men, and according to the prepossessions with which it is 
approached. It was scarcely worth while for our editors to 
spend so much time and space in refuting Froude and 
Beesly. Their estimate of Cicero, coloured by their eager- 
ness to glorify Cesar and Catiline, has had little influence 
on students, or, indeed, on the world atlarge. But the great 
name of Mommsen has given weight to a singularly one- 
sided and unsympathetic judgement or rather condemnation 
of ‘ Rome’s least mortal mind.’ To him Cicero is not only 
dishonest, but ‘ insignificant as a statesman, contemptible as 
‘a philosopher, a mere rhetorician, and as a letter-writer an 
‘ inferior journalist.’ 

‘ A lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.’ 


And the worst of this perverse judgement is that it has a 
certain element of truth. Cicero was not as great a political 
force as he perhaps himself believed ; he was not a profound 
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philosopher ; his rhetoric must at times be taken with the 
usual discount; and some of his letters are insincere and 
tiresome. 

Yet a man deserves to be judged by his best, and not only 
by his worst. Ifhe lacked some of the qualities of a great 
and powerful statesman, yet his splendid eloquence, his un- 
stained life, his fervent patriotism, made his alliance an 
object of ambition to the leaders of every party, and twice 
at least placed him in the very highest position in the State. 
If he was not a great or original philosopher, he yet inter- 
preted to his fellow-citizens, as no one else had done before 
or has done since, the practical lessons of the philosophers 
of Greece. He did for philosophy what Shakespeare did for 
English history—he made it interesting and human. Let 
us only think what would have happened if the same task 
had fallen to Varro or the elder Pliny. How many would 
have laboured through pages of crabbed and repulsive 
Latin? How many who did so would have brought away 
anything but weariness and disgust? By the magic of 
style the mists are made to rell away. The surface at any 
rate is bright and lustrous, and if the reasoning is not 
profound or the facts always indisputable, at least ordinary 
readers are drawn on to speculate with interest on the great 
questions of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood, of life 
and death. It was a true answer that he made to Antony’s 
taunt: 

‘I have never been wanting in my duty to the State or my friends, 
and yet by my writings of every kind—in spite of interruptions—have 
contrived that my studious nights and my literary labours should con- 
tribute some improvement for the rising generation and some reputa- 
tion to the Roman name.’ (2 Phil. § 20.) 

As to Cicero’s letter-writing, which Mommsen sneers at as 
mere journalism, readers have now a better opportunity 
than ever of judging. There are certain letters, like those 
for instance to Appius Claudius from Cilicia, which are 
tiresome, because they are elaborate and yet insincere. 
There are others—like the earlier ones dealing with Clodius 
and the intrigues of that period—which, while interesting 
and amusing enough, yet do not reach a very high level of 
taste or feeling. Yet there are hundreds of others which 
possess every charm which letters can bhave—personal 
revelation, literary style, variety of incident, generosity of 
sentiment. They lead us, with some important gaps, from 
the fifth year before his consulship (B.c. 68) to within a few 
months of his death in December B.c. 43. Naturally they 
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are most numerous in times of difficultyand excitement, and 
there is evidence that a considerable number once existed— 
especially to Marcus Brutus and Octavian—which have not 
come down tous. The first batch consists of eleven letters 
before the year of his canvass for the consulship (B.c. 64), 
which show us Cicero as the successful advocate and the 
rising official, without having yet taken a very decided place 
in politics. Our editors insert here the celebrated tract on 
the mode of canvassing for office, which is in the form of a 
letter from Quintus to his brother. Whether the de petitione 
was really written by Quintus Cicero or not, it suggests a 
starting-point for an estimate of Cicero’s political career 
which we shall now attempt. 

The writer dwells on the fact that Cicero was a novus homo, 
who will have to fear the opposition of the exclusive nobles. 
He suggests that he has not yet fully declared himself to be 
of the party of the Optimates, and that some of his 
utterances in fact rather pointed to sympathy with the 
Populares. It was not, therefore, until the consulship and 
the vigorous suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy that 
Cicero became avowedly and in the eyes of all the world a 
party man and a consistent supporter of the boni. His 
action in that business committed him irrevocably. How 
far from a moral point of view—regarding the safety of the 
State as paramount—he was justified in executing the con- 
spirators is a fair subject for debate. But it cannot be 
denied that in so acting he strained the constitution. The 
theory that the senatus-consultum ultimum invested the 
consul with dictatorial functions, and therefore with the 
power of life and death over citizens, rested on no lex and 
had not been well established by custom or precedents. 
However, Cicero did it, and always maintained that he had 
thereby saved the State. But his action was not popular, 
and from the moment of laying down the consulship he 
sank into a secondary position. Even the nobles, in whose 
interests he had acted, gave him but a lukewarm support. 
A Catulus ora Cato might hail him as‘ father of his country,’ 
but the majority of the aristocrats, if they made compli- 
mentary speeches in public, in private depreciated his 
services and held aloof from any active support. Hence, 
when the correspondence recommences in B.C. 62 (there are 
no letters of B.c. 64 and 63), we find Cicero feverishly 
anxious as to what men of influence will say and think of 
his action. 


We begin with a letter to Pompey, who was probably in 
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Greece at the time, on his way back from the East. We 
gather from it that Pompey had written to Cicero in very 
guarded terms as to the suppression of the conspiracy, and 
by no means with the warm approval which Cicero expected. 
Nor when he actually returned to Rome at the beginning of 
B.c. 61 did his attitude in regard to it satisfy Cicero. 
Afterwards, indeed, Cicero asserted the contrary. Writing 
in B.c. 44 he says: ‘The first time he saw me after his 
‘return from Syria, with embraces and congratulations he 
‘ declared that it was entirely owing to me that he was to 
‘see his country again.’* But at the time he was by no 
means so much pleased. ‘He is now to all appearance 
‘ exceedingly fond of me; embraces me affectionately, and 
‘ compliments me in public; while in secret (though unable 
‘ to disguise it) he is jealous of me.’ t 'The key to Cicero’s 
policy at this period is furnished by these conflicting opinions 
as to Pompey. His consulship had definitely committed 
him to the party of the Optimates, whose chief political 
doctrine was the supremacy of the Senate—that is, the 
virtual monopoly of all the plums in the public service by 
the senatorial families. How rich these were is shown by 
the fact that, though Cicero declares that he abstained in 
his province in Cilicia not only from all unlawful exactions, 
but even from those allowed by law, and paid into the 
treasury a large sum of money which his staff looked upon 
as properly divisible among themselves, we yet find that he 
saved nearly 17,0001. from his year of office. Though dis- 
gusted at the apathy of many of the party, and at the 
frequent malversation in the provinces, he still believed that 
the existence of a free government (libertas) depended on the 
maintenance of a number of constitutional fictions, which 
put the chief power practically in the hands of the Senate. 
The events of his own consulship, however, had proved 
that there was a party in Rome prepared to go all lengths 
in breaking down this system. What both parties wanted 
was a leader. In the case of the revolutionists it was not 
yet clear who that leader would be: some one, Cicero 
thought, among the younger, more dissolute, and more 
embarrassed of the nobles. No one seemed more likely for 
the moment than Publius Clodius. It is on him, therefore, 
that Cicero spends all his fiercest energies in B.c. 62-60. It 
does not appear that Cesar had as yet occurred to him as 
likely to take that place. Nothing but a mere casual 
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mention of his name occurs in the letters before June z.c. 60, 
when he was on the eve of his return from Spain. His 
military successes there had for the first time made him 
really important, and freed him from enormous debt. ‘ He 
‘has now the wind full in his sails,’ says Cicero; and he 
speculates as to whether he may be able to influence him 
and make him ‘a better citizen.’ For he felt that the hour 
of danger had come. In the previous year he had failed to 
patch up a quarrel between the Senate and the Equites in 
regard to a relaxation asked for by the latter in their 
contract for the collection of the Asiatic revenues. In the 
same year the boni in the Senate sustained a rebuff by the 
acquittal of Clodius on the charge of violating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. Cicero’s favourite nostrum: for securing 
the constitution—the concordia ordinwm—had failed. To- 
gether the senators and rich middle class might resist 
socialism ; but if Cesar was to come home from Spain, 
with the prestige of victory and the aid of enormous wealth, 
to take the lead of the Populares, the party of order must 
have a leader too. Cicero fancied that such a leader was 
ready to his hand in Pompey. He tells Atticus in 
December B.c. 61 that in view of the dangerous state of 
affairs he has a policy which he cannot fully explain in a 
letter, but the cardinal point of which is ‘to keep up a close 
‘ intimacy with Pompey.’* We know how that bruised reed 
pierced the hand that leant upon it. Pompey cared for no 
party. He was jealous of his own dignity, and of his 
influence in the East being destroyed by the Senate’s refusal 
to confirm his acta—those political arrangements which he 
had made in the East with the authority of a conqueror and 
an imperator, wielding all the majesty of the Roman 
government. Nor was it only his dignity that was at stake. 
He had invested vast sums in loans to Asiatic monarchs and 
States, and, if his prestige were destroyed by the refusal of 
the Senate to confirm his acts, he would doubtless find 
greatly increased difficulty in collecting his debts. Moreover 
a Roman imperator, who had led victorious armies, stood 
pledged to secure for his veteran soldiers bounties of money 
or land. These also, according to ancient custom, required 
the confirmation of the Senate. But Pompey, who could 
have made his own terms if he had kept his army together, 
found that a successful commander who had disbanded his 
troops had little influence in the Senate. A determined 
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opposition led by Lucullus—naturally sore at having been 
superseded in the Mithradatic war—and by the imprac- 
ticable Cato, stopped the measure for confirming his acts 
en bloc, insisting on each item being taken by itself, as well 
as the assignation of lands to the soldiers. 

The Senate, having thus in its wisdom made an enemy of 
Pompey, proceeded to make another of Cesar by forcing him, 
on his return from Spain, to choose between giving up bis 
claim for a triumph and his canvass for the consulship. The 
coalition which followed between Pompey and Cesar, to which 
the latter secured the adhesion of the millionaire Crassus, 
overthrew all Cicero’s plans, and reduced him to temporary 
insignificance. Yet it is a strong refutation of the 
Mommsenian theory of Cicero’s political nullity that he 
should have been the first victim of the First, as he was of 
the Second, Triumvirate. He might have thrown in his lot 
with these three statesmen and supported their policy. If 
he had done so, Clodius wonld never have been adopted 
into a plebeian gens, nor had the opportunity of proposing 
his law for the punishment of those qui cives indemnatos 
necavissent, He might-—even without pledging his support— 
have been safe from all danger, if he would have accepted a 
place on the land commission established by Cesar’s law 
in B.c. 59, or have consented to serve as his /Jegatus in 
Gaul. But the triumvirs were resolved that they would not 
have him in Rome while Czsar was in Gaul, if he was to be 
in open opposition. Cesar therefore did not regard him as 
having no political influence. Nor indeed did Pompey. 
ile abandoned him at the moment to the necessities of the 
situation. But when, a few months later, he found his own 
position, both as regards Cesar and the wilder spirits led 
by Clodius, beginning to be intolerable, he at once consented 
to Cicero’s recall from exile, and, in fact, actively contributed 
to it. 

From the despair and misery of exile—faithfully reflected 
in the letters—Cicero returned to what he thought was a 
favourable opportunity of securing the constitution. The 
State was to be worked on the old lines, with Pompey, 
indeed, as the chief and most influential citizen (princeps), 
but neither despot nor dictator. With this view Pompey’s 
position was to be enhanced by every means. Cicero there- 
fore warmly supported his appointment as curator annone, 
with authority over all the shores of the empire, a consider- 
able fleet, and numerous legates, among whom was his brother 
Quintus. But Cesar was kept thoroughly acquainted with 
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what was going on, and Cicero was once more thrown over. 
The conference of Luca was a complete surrender on the 
part of the Optimates. Czsar, as a consequence of this 
arrangement, was to have everything he wanted to secure 
continuity of power—five additional years of rule in Gaul 
(that is, to the end of 3.c. 49 or March B.c. 48), and the right 
of being elected to the consulship of B.c. 48 without coming 
home to canvass or make his professio. The former of these 
privileges was next year duly secured him by the ‘ Lex 
Trebonia ’—the law of the ten tribunes, as it is called—and 
the latter by a law of Pompey’s own proposal. Pompey 
and Crassus, on their side, were to have the consulship of 
B.c. 55 anda five years’ tenure of provincial government 
afterwards. That this bargain did not find general favour 
was shown by the difficulty experienced by Pompey and 
Crassus in securing their election, which was not got over 
till February B.c. 55. 

This was, we repeat, a complete surrender on the part of 
the constitutional party. Freedom of election to the consul- 
ship was virtually abandoned, as well as the right of the 
Senate to arrange the succession in the provinces. It was 
thoroughly distasteful to Cicero. But he felt that his own 
party had played him false from personal dislike and 
jealousy, that it would be useless Quixotism for him to 
stand out, and that his only choice was to join the 
triumvirs :— 

‘Since those who have no power refuse me their affection, let me 
see to securing the affection of those who have power. You will say, 
“T could have wished that you had done so before.” I know you did 
wish it and that I have made an egregious ass of myself.’ (Ad Att. 
iv. 3.) 

His public recantation, or palinodia, was made in the 
speech ‘ On the Consular Provinces,’ and he did for a time 
endeavour to give a loyal support to Pompey and Cesar, 
consoling himself with the reflexion that, after all, the 
virtual rulers of the State, however unconstitutional their 
power, were good men, and not ruffians like Cinna. Two 
years afterwards he composed a defence of this change of 
policy in a long letter to P. Lentulus Spinther.* It 
shows how bitterly he felt what he regarded as the base 
desertion of the boni, and how little real heart there was in 
his own opportunist policy. He owns that Cesar showed 
both himself and his brother great kindness, that he wrote 
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to him with courtesy and liberality, and even advanced him 
a considerable sum of money. But Cicero had to pay for 
these favours by complimentary speeches and by undertaking 
the defence of men such as Gabinius, whom he cordially dis- 
liked. In his heart he felt humiliated, and looked upon the 
state of affairs with abhorrence. His secret hope was that 
Pompey and Cesar would fall out, and the boni come by 
their own again. His real feeling is shown, as usual, to 
Atticus :— 

‘ We have lost, my dear Pomponius, not only the healthy sap and 
blood of our old constitution, but even its colour and outward show. 
There is no Republic to give a moment’s pleasure or a feeling of 
security. ‘And is that then,” you will say, “a satisfaction to you?” 
Precisely that. For I recall what a fair course the State held while I 
was at the helm, and what a return has been made to me. It does 
not give me a pang that one man absorbs all power. The men to 
burst with envy are those who were indignant at my having had some 
power. There are many things which console me without my depart- 
ing an inch from my regular position: and I am returning to the life 
best suited to my natural disposition—to letters and the studies that I 
love.’ (iv. 18.) 


It is to this period, therefore, as to others of political 
obscuration, that we owe some of Cicero’s best literary 
work, The three books ‘De Oratore’ appeared in B.o. 55, 
the ‘De Republica’ before the end of B.c. 53, the ‘De 
‘ Optimo Genere Oratorum’ and the ‘ De Legibus’ before the 
end of sB.c. 52. It was partly also this abstention from 
active politics, and the consciousness that he was somewhat 
falling out of the ranks, that induced him to accept the 
government of Cilicia, when Pompey’s law of B.c. 52, 
enforcing a five years’ interval between the consulship or 
pretorship and a province, made it necessary for the Senate 
to fall back on consulars of some years’ standing to fill up 
vacancies. Reluctant to undertake this uncongenial 
business, and to be absent for eighteen months from his 
beloved city, Cicero consoled himself by the hope that his 
administration of a province on strict principles of justice 
and purity * would serve to recover his lost position, and 
enable him to intervene with more authority in the con- 
troversy between Pompey and Cesar, whose estrangement 
had been growing more and more manifest before he left 


* JE. Masé-Dari (‘ M. T. Cicerone e le sue Idee Sociali ed Econo- 
miche,’ Torino, 1901) minimises Cicero’s merits as a governor on the 
financial side, and talks of ‘la camorra organizzata tra lui ed i 
publicani, 
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Rome. The personal tie between the two had been weakened 
by the death of Iulia. The fall of Crassus had in a measure 
dissolved the alliance. The sole consulship of Pompey in 
B.c. 52, and the rumour that he desired the dictatorship, 
had given Cesar good ground for alarm, which was not 
diminished by Pompey’s exceptional position in regard to his 
province. He was proconsul of Spain in spite of his own 
law, but against all precedent he remained at Rome on the 
authority of the Senate, in command of troops and with the 
power of raising fresh levies, and governing the Spanish 
provinces by legates. He still held this position when 
created sole consul, apparently without election and by a 
senatorial decree, in the midst of the disorders following the 
murder of Clodius. It was, in fact, the old dictatorship 
(seditionis sedande causa) under another name. When the 
discontent of the popular party threatened him with Cesar 
as a colleague, he secured the election of his own father-in- 
law, Metellus Scipio, from September for the rest of the year. 
Cesar could not but see that during his absence in Gaul a 
power was being consolidated with which it would be diffi- 
cult for him to cope if he returned as a private citizen. 
Nor did the Optimates leave it doubtful how they meant to 
use this power. Ahenobarbus and others openly proclaimed 
their intention to impeach him for malversation in Gaul ; 
M. Marcellus, the consul of B.c. 51, inflicted a slight upon 
him by ordering a magistrate of his colony of Comum to be 
flogged, thus denying his authority to form a colony of 
Roman citizens ;* and finally, after frequent remonstrances 
with Pompey for having allowed certain legions which he 
had raised in Cisalpine Gaul to serve under Cesar,t the 
Senate, on an alarm of a Parthian war, ordered Pompey and 
Cesar to furnish a legion each, with the result that Cesar 
lost two legions—one of his own and one thus borrowed from 
Pompey—which after all were not sent to Syria, but were 
kept under arms in Italy. There were all the signs of a 
coming struggle, and the more violent of the Optimates now 
determined to precipitate it by raising the question of 
Cesar’s tenure of his province and his right of being elected 
consul before surrendering it. 

The difficulty was this. By immemorial custom the 


* Cicero himself exclaimed against this; for even if the colony had 
only Latinitas (like the rest of ‘Transpadane Gaul) the magistrate of 
the colony would have the full civitas. Ad Att. v. 11. 
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Senate had the right to decide which of the provinces should 
be assigned to ex-consuls or ex-pretors, and in which of the 
provinces the existing governors should be continued in 
office or have a successor named for them. By an equally 
certain convention, when there was a doubt as to a can- 
didate’s eligibility for office, the Senate had the right to 
decide whether votes could be accepted for him (rationem 
alicuius habere). A majority of the Senate wished to 
nominate Ahenobarbus to succeed Cesar in Gaul, and to 
declare Cesar not eligible for the consulship so long as he 
had a province and an army. This seemed only an ordinary 
exercise of the Senate’s rights. But it was an equally 
recognised principle that a Jew was superior to a senatus- 
consultum. Now Cesar’s tenure of office in Gaul had been 
defined by a lex or plebiscitum, as had also his right to 
stand for the consulship in his absence (though it does not 
seem that the law distinctly said ‘ while holding a province’). 
If, then, the Senate carried this resolution, Cesar had two 
courses before him: either to surrender what he conceived 
to be his legal right in deference to the authority of the 
Senate, or to defy the Senate and appeal to the superior 
authority of the law. Contests between the customary 
authority of the Senate and legal right had—as was inevi- 
table—occurred many times in the course of Roman history. 
But it had been the wisdom of the Senate to avoid putting 
such questions to the test. By timely and graceful con- 
cessions it had generally gained its end with greater 
security. The determination of the hot-headed Optimates 
to force on the conflict is as though in England the House 
of Lords exercised its undoubted right to reject money bills. 
The action of the tribunes in vetoing the resolution was like 
that of a minister proposing an adjournment, or advising a 
prorogation, to avoid a collision between the two Houses. 
Pompey gave out that he had no doubt of Cesar’s yielding 
to the auctoritas of the Senate without the need of a re- 
course to extreme measures, and for some time he deprecated 
forcing any decree against him through the House. He was 
resolved, however, that Caesar should by some means be pre- 
vented from standing for the consulship while still in 
possession of a province and an army, whereas Cesar was 
equally convinced that he could not be safe if he quitted 
his army. ‘So,’ says Ceelius,‘I see no chance of peace 
‘ lasting a year.’ * 


* Ad Fam. viii. 14 
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During Cicero’s absence in Cilicia there seemed for a time 
a lull in the storm. Pompey was ill, and Curio—whose 
friendship Cesar had purchased by an enormous bribe—used 
his tribunician powers to prevent the question being decided 
in the Senate, resolutely vetoing all measures proposed in 
regard to the provincial governments. Yet as the year 
(p.c. 50) drew to an end, and Curio was on the point of 
vacating the tribuneship, and both the consuls elect were 
anti-Cesarians, the prophecy of Celius seemed likely to 
be fulfilled. Some of the new tribunes were known to be 
Cesar’s friends, but with both consuls against them ‘to 
‘refer to the Senate the veto of the tribunes’ there was 
every chance of at least a deadlock. 

Cicero’s distance from Rome seems to have prevented him 
having a clear perception of how affairs were going. With 
characteristic vehemence he became absorbed in provincial 
business, especially when a military success against some 
robber tribes of Mount Amanus roused his hopes ofa triumph. 
He was eager indeed to have done with it all and get home. 
Life away from Rome was no life to him. Every scrap of gossip 
from home interests him, but nevertheless he does not keep 
abreast with the course of events, and seems to be caring 
more for what will be said of his capture of Pindenissus 
than as to what orders the Senate will send to Cesar. He 
travelled home leisurely, and, though he left his province at 
the end of July, B.c. 50, it was not till November 25 that 
he reached Italy, and more than a month later that he 
arrived at the walls of Rome. He had come with the fixed 
idea that whatever happened he should support Pompey. 
When he was with Pompey and was a witness of his actions, 
he was always impatient and critical. But in an absence of 
eighteen months he had forgotten much of this discontent, 
and only remembered his ‘divine third consulship,’ and 
thought of him as the champion to whom the boni looked for 
guidance and protection, retained at Rome by the admiration 
or the fears of the Senate. He came back to Italy expecting 
to find Pompey where he left him—‘ the one citizen strong 
‘ enough to resist Cesar.’* He does not seem to have realised 
how much ground Pompey had lost. ‘The only ship for me 
‘is that in which Pompey holds the helm. . . . When the 
‘consul says “ Your vote, Marcus Tullius! ” I shall answer 
‘in a single sentence, ‘I vote with Gnzeus Pompeius.” ’ + 
This was written on December 9, as he was travelling slowly 


* Ad Att. vii. 3. f Ibid. 
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through Italy, and the day before he had the personal inter- 
views with Pompey, which confirmed him in his resolution. 
Before he had been a week at the walls of Rome, which he 
reached on January 4, B.c. 49, with laurelled lictors and his 
hopes of a triumph, the struggle had begun. The tribunes, 
Q. Cassius and M. Antonius, were expelled the Senate, and 
were on their way to Ariminum, having vainly endeavoured to 
prevent the Senate answering Cesar’s despatch by a haughty 
ultimatum, and Cesar was crossing the Rubicon to support 
the outraged tribunes. Like a thunderclap the war was 
upon him before he had fully realised that the situation had 
materially changed. Still the old confidence in Pompey did 
not fail. A second interview with him had still further 
encouraged him: ‘The long and short of it was that though 
intestine war was often in my thoughts, yet I felt every 
anxiety removed as I listened to a man of courage, military 
skill, and supreme influence, discoursing like a statesman on 
the danger of a mock peace.’* This was on December 25, 
and the feeling here expressed survived now that war had 
actually begun. He therefore at first readily consented to 
take his share in defending Italy. But many days had not 
passed before his illusions were completely dispelled. Pom- 
pey’s military resources were seen to be visionary; his pro- 
fessed resolution to defend Rome or Italy was quickly aban- 
doned. He allowed his garrisons in Picenum to fall one 
after the other into Cesar’s hands without a blow; he 
abandoned Ahenobarbus and a crowd of nobles to their fate 
at Corfinium, and within two months had transported him- 
self, the consuls, and all available forces into Epirus. 
Pompey’s movement, from a merely military point of view, 
was probably wise; and had he persevered in his own plan 
of campaign and not listened to his impatient followers, 
Cesar would very likely have been crushed. But to Cicero 
it seemed the endofall things. Pompey the Great, the famous 
and victorious soldier, the hope and mainstay of the boni, 
abandons Rome and Italy and flies before the rebellious pro- 
consul! The next three months were for him a period of most 
painful indecision. His letters to Atticus enable us to follow 
every change in the situation, or rumour of change, and to 
watch his own feelings varying with these vicissitudes. He 
was distracted by two opposing considerations. Pompey was 
a failure, he had abandoned Italy to its fate; but he was on 
the right and constitutional side. On the other hand, 
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Cesar had every advantage; ‘his cause lacked nothing but 
‘merit’ (causam solum illa causa non habet); he would 
almost certainly win. Was Cicero to join Pompey, to 
submit to Cesar, or to remain neutral? Duty pointed one 
way, prudence the other. The decision was rendered more 
difficult by another disillusion. It was not only Pompey 
whose charm was flown. His followers had contrived to 
render even the just cause odious. In the camp at Luceria 
there was loud and confident talk of confiscations and plunder. 
They would return from the East with immense forces and 
would not ‘ leave a tile on any roof in Italy.’ The report of 
such truculent boasting made Cicero doubt whether the 
victory of the Pompeians was any more desirable than that 
of the Cesarians. ‘For some time past,’ he says, ‘a kind 
‘ of royalty like Sulla’s has been the object in view, and this 
‘is the eager desire of many who are with Pompey... . 
‘ The object of neither is our happiness: both want to be 
‘kings.’* With these feelings as to the two rivals, joined 
to the fact of Cesar’s magnanimous treatment of those 
of his opponents who fell into his hands, Cicero was 
sorely tempted, at times at least, to yield to Czsar’s request 
that he would be neutral. He might—he thinks sometimes 
withdraw to Malta and there await the result of the 
struggle. But in his inmost heart, in spite of meaner 
motives that would now and again present themselves, the 
idea of duty to the republic was strong. It was confirmed 
by the recovery of a feeling of self-respect which resulted 
from his interview with Czsar on March 28. It was the 
parting of the ways to Cicero. Cesar’s object was to induce 
him to come to Rome and countenance him by appearing in 
the Senate, and to assist in the formation of some plan for 
holding the consular elections. But here Cicero drew a firm 
line. It was conceivable to him that he might refrain from 
taking an active part in the struggle. It was altogether 
inconceivable that he should countenance the invader of 
Italy, the proconsul who—whatever were his grievances— 
was about to enter Rome with an armed ret:nue. He had 
looked forward to this interview with much trepidation, 
doubting his own firmness, though not doubting what he 
ought todo. When it was over he tells Atticus (ad Att. 
ix. 18) how he stuck to his resolution of not going to Rome: 
‘So we parted. I feel certain, therefore, that he has no 
‘love forme. But I feel a warm satisfaction with myself, 
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‘which has not been the case for some time past.’ No 
doubt this recovered sense of self-respect helped Cicero to 
form his final resolution to join Pompey. But it was not in 
his nature to be blind to every possible difficulty. Though 
(Cesar stayed but a few days in Rome, and went off to Spain 
with his main forces, Italy was in left in charge of Antony, 
and officers were watching the coasts and harbours to 
prevent the exit of senators and others wishing to join 
Pompey. Cicero still clung to his imperiwm and lictors, 
which made it impossible to travel across country unobserved. 
But the news of the resistance of Marseilles, and later on of 
Cesar’s difficulties in Spain, convinced him that for the 
sake of his own reputation he must make an effort to reach 
Pompey. If Cesar succeeded in Spain, Italy would very likely 
be no safe place for him; and if he failed—as seemed not 
improbable—his continuance in Italy would ruin his position 
with the Pompeians, who would then be in the ascendant. 
Interest, therefore, now coincided with conviction of duty. 
Still, it was not till June 7 that he finally set sail, going, it 
seems, first to the villa of Atticus at Buthrotum, and thence to 
Pompey’s headquarters near Dyrrhachium. 

Cicero had at last done what his conscience told him was 
right, though, like most mortals, from mixed motives. He 
was not rewarded by personal happiness or recovered political 
importance. It was, in fact, the end of his political career 
until the last outbreak of feverish energy in the autumn of 
44 B.c. He was neither satisfied himself nor useful to 
others in Pompey’s camp. ‘The military situation, though 
bad, did not distress him so much as the fresh evidence that 
the Pompeians were looking forward to an era of massacre 
and confiscation. This kind of talk, which had disgusted 
him at the beginning of the war, seemed more intolerable 
now. Moreover, Pompey offered him no post of importance, 
though he borrowed the savings of his provincial government. 
He was mortified and disappointed, and revenged himself 
by sarcasms and angry epigrams, which did not make his 
presence any more welcome to those in power. Finally his 
health broke down, and when in the summer of 48 B.c. 
Pompey made his fatal error of quitting the sea and his 
fleet and marching into Thessaly, Cicero was left behind at 
Dyrrhachium. The news of Cesar’s victory in Pharsalia 
determined him to abandon the war, in spite of the threats 
of the younger Pompey. He made his way to Corcyra and 
thence to Patre. His unhappiness was completed by a 
quarrel with his brother Quintus and his nephew, who 
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reproached him with having induced them to join the losing 
side, and hurried off to make their submission to Cesar, 
and, as Cicero feared, to denounce him. Before long Dolabella 
obtained leave from Cesar for Cicero to return to Italy, and 
he reached Brundisium in November. But he did not venture 
farther, and for ten unhappy months he remained there in 
discomfort and sometimes in danger from Czsarian troops. 
This episode in his life, fully illustrated in his correspondence 
with Atticus, was ended by the return of Cesar in September 
47 B.c., who met him with great kindness and courtesy, and 
invited him to come back to Rome. 

This time Cicero was only too happy to be allowed to do 
so. It was no longer a favour to Cesar, but an indulgence 
from him. But he made no attempt to regain a position of 
political importance. For a time he appears to have been 
actively engaged in legal business; but he went as seldom 
as he dared to the Senate, and soon retired more and more 
completely even from the forum. In March 45 B.c., when 
he had been back some eighteen months, he writes to 
Atticus, who had urged him to take up public life again after 
the loss of his daughter: ‘What have I to do with the 
‘forum, when law-courts and senate-house are nullities, 
‘and where men are always obtruding themselves on my 
‘sight whom I have not the patience to see?’* This is to 
his mind the upshot of two years of Caesarism. For his 
personal safety he had no cause for fear. Cesar had broken 
the Pompeian opposition at Thapsus and Munda, and though 
ashamed and grieved at the fact that the defeats of his own 
party should contribute to his personal safety, Cicero could 
not but acknowledge that Cesar’s moderation in victory was 
far superior to anything that was to be expected from the 
Pompeians. Still the régime was hateful to him. The con- 
stitution, he thinks, was destroyed. He had himself no 
place in political life, and was ashamed of having survived 
the republic. Csesar had shown him personal kindness, but 
yet was under such obligations to those who helped him to 
victory that no one could reckon on the continuance of his 
moderation. Even if it did continue, it was a matter of 
favour, and he was ‘ ashamed of being a slave.’ 

From October B.c. 47 to March B.c. 44, though Cicero was 
living in ease and safety, was a period of political eclipse. 
It was a period, too, of much personal unhappiness. The 
divorce from Terentia, his second unsuitable marriage ended 
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also by divorce, the uneasy terms on which he was with 
his brother and nephew, and finally the loss of his beloved 
daughter, all contributed to sadden him and shake his hold 
upon life. Yet at times he found relief in social gaiety, and 
through everything his literary industry—an industry which 
seemed only intensified by every fresh sorrow—distracted his 
thoughts and kept him almost cheerful. But in public life 
he met with nothing but mortifications. Our editors, in 
the introduction to their fifth volume—much of which 
had already appeared elsewhere—have laboured to show 
that Cicero had a good case against Cesar. He no doubt 
believed himself to have one. What is somewhat repellent 
to us is that his public utterances are so widely at variance 
with the private opinions expressed in the letters. In the 
three speeches of this period his language to Cesar, though 
not fulsome, is distinctly complimentary ; and he also wrote 
to him in terms which Cesar’s own agents at times thought 
too strong, and which he privately explained to be mere 
koraxeia. Even to Atticus, to whom he generally reveals 
everything, he seems at times to try to soften what he 
had said to Cesar. Notwithstanding such utterances, he dis- 
liked everything Cesar did—his retention of the dictator- 
ship, his practical abolition of freedom of election, his 
lowering of the authority of the Senate. In regard to this 
last our editors quote with approbation the dictum of Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson that ‘to appeal directly to the people 
‘against the opinion of the Senate was at Rome precisely 
‘what appealing to the personal wishes of the sovereign 
‘against the policy adopted by Parliament would be in 
‘England.’ There is a certain speciousness in this com- 
parison; but in point of fact the two cases are incom- 
mensurable, Neither limb of the comparison really holds 
good. The sovereign’s private wishes do not resemble 
a popular vote, and the Senate was not a representative 
body. Again, the original theory of an English sovereign 
was that he was the creature and representative of the 
people, liable in certain circumstances to be deposed, 
whereas the populus Romanus was the only original source of 
power and ultimate court of appeal. It alone could ‘ order ;’ 
the Senate could only consult and advise. It is true that 
little by little the Senate had assumed all kinds of executive 
powers, but there had been a series of protests made, and 
on the whole the theory that the ultimate source was the 
people had never been allowed to die out. Appeals to the 
comitia against the opinion of the Senate were supported 
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by numerous precedents. They were sometimes the only 
possible solution of a difficulty. The supremacy of the 
comitia had been the object of constant struggles. The need 
of a previous sanction of the Senate for fresh legislation, 
which had been gradually asserted, had been expressly 
abolished by law. The right of a tribune to veto a senatus- 
consultum put a practical limit to the effective powers of 
the Senate, and often made such an appeal necessary. It is 
true that longstanding convention had put into the hands 
of the Senate much that Caesar brought before the comitia. 
Cicero attacks the policy of those who ‘do everything by 
* the people, nothing by the Senate.’ But it was bad policy, 
not absolute revolution. It was well understood that a lex 
could override a senatus-consultum, and though Cesar in 
B.c. 59 and onward made these appeals with increasing 
frequency, he was not the first or the only one to do so. 
Pompey himself—though using the most respectful language 
to the Senate—used the comitca when it suited his purpose 
without scruple. Cicero’s discontent with the new régime 
was not founded solely or mainly on this practice, to which 
he must have been well accustomed, but on the various 
details of Cesar’s administration, which left the comitia 
only a nominal freedom, while it transferred the manage- 
ment of the provinces from the Senate, not to the comitia, 
but to himself. This was especially the case in regard to 
the selection of governors. The method of sortitio had 
indeed been open to much abuse. Cicero hints that, as 
consul, he had manipulated it so as to give Quintus Metellus 
the province of Gaul,* and there is abundant evidence that 
this was frequently done. Cesar simply neglected it by 
nominating governors, sometimes for several years in 
advance, just as he designated consuls up to B.c. 42. These 
appointments appear to have been confirmed by a lex, but 
the passing of such a measure was a matter of course; 
enough veterans—whose interests depended on Cesar’s 
favour—could always be found to secure that. Again, the 
dictatorship made all other magistrates unimportant, and 
there were already proposals afloat for changing that title— 
which after all was known to the constitution—to that of 
rex, against which all Roman history was a protest. The 
scene at the Lupercalia—especially offensive because the 
Lupercalia was a Cesarian revival—was connected with a 
report that had been industriously spread abroad that a 
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Sibylline verse declared that the Parthians could only be 
conquered by a Roman king. It was, therefore, something 
much more revolutionary than a use of the comitia against 
the Senate with which Cicero charged Cesar. It was the 
practical nullifying of Senate and comitia alike. Other 
minor details intensified the feeling. The proposed enlarge- 
ment of the city, for which a Greek surveyor had been 
selected ; the placing of Cesar’s statue in the temple of 
Quirinus, and carrying his image among those of the gods in 
the opening procession in the Circus; the contemptuous 
treatment of the consulship implied by nominating Caninius 
Rebilus for half a day; and the recall of men who had 
been legally condemned for various state crimes—all these 
seemed to Cicero to constitute an abolition of the old order 
of things. Telling Manius Curius about the half-day 
consulship of Rebilus in terms of bitter jest,* he adds, 
‘You could scarcely believe how disgraceful my conduct 
‘appears to me in countenancing the present state of 
‘ things.’ 

Thus Cicero was prepared to welcome the crime of the 
Ides of March as the just punishment of a tyrant, and as 
ushering in the dawn of freedom for the State. But the 
assassination of Cesar was ineffective, as political assassina- 
tions generally are. His policy survived in weaker and 
worse hands. ‘The letters from this point are nearly continuous 
and form a document of almost unequalled interest. The 
gradual disillusion that comes to Cicero, as he finds that 
the assassins, instead of being regarded as popular heroes, 
are unable even to enter Rome with safety; the gradual 
developement of the plans of Marcus Antonius; the arrival 
on the scene of Octavian and his coquetting with the Opti- 
mates against Antony; the debates and conferences as to 
the next steps to be taken by Brutus and Cassius; the firm 
stand of Decimus Brutus in his province; the arming of 
Antony and his final breach with the Senate—all these 
things pass before our eyes as we read the correspondence 
following the death of Casar. There, too, we find Cicero 
himself again passing through every phase of doubt and 
hesitation, wavering between his plan of retiring to Greece 
till a new consulship should bring the promise of a better 
policy, and a nervous fear lest, if some great blow were 
meanwhile struck for the recovery of the constitution, he 
should not be there to take his share in the glory. 


* Ad Fam. vii. 30. 
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It was his last fit of indecision. Antony’s answer to the 
speech of September 2nd (the ‘ first Philippic ’), delivered 
on the 19th, determined Cicero’s course. The second 
Philippic was never delivered, and for some time was only 
communicated to friends, but it made all compromise im- 
possible, and finally decided Cicero’s position in the struggle 
that was coming on. The defeat and death of Antony, he 
declares over and over again, is now the one thing necessary: 
the cardinal error of the assassins was having spared him. 
From this time till August of the following year Cicero is 
the leading spirit in the Senate, to whom the various com- 
manders engaged report their actions and apply for counsel 
and aid. Soon after January 1, B.c. 43, one of the consuls— 
Hirtius—left the city to relieve Decimus Brutus, who, having 
refused to hand over his province of Cisalpine Gaul, was being 
besieged by Antony in Mutina. He was followed towards 
the end of March by the other consul Pansa with another 
force, the young Octavian having already raised an army 
independently, and gone to the seat of war with the ew post 
facto approval of the Senate. The nominal head of the State 
in these circumstances was the city praetor Cornutus; but 
Cicero’s fiery eloquence swayed the Senate, and the Senate, 
as usual in time of war and in the absence of the consuls, 
was the chief executive body. He keeps up a constant 
correspondence with the various provincial commanders on 
whom the Senate relied, exhorting, encouraging, or criticis- 
ing them. In every direction he is equally eager, alert, and 
urgent. At one time he writes letter after letter to Decimus 
Brutus urging him to pursue and crush Antony in Gaul; at 
another he addresses Cornificius in Africa, on whom the 
Senate depended for a despatch of legions to Italy; at 
another he exercises all his art of persuasion and flattery 
to induce Plancus and Lepidus to remain loyal. At the 
same time he seems to have been maintaining a correspon- 
dence with Octavian, unfortunately not preserved, by which 
he hoped to keep him in the service of the Senate. We 
have letters to and from Cassius, who was in Syria resisting 
Dolabella, declared a public enemy after the murder of 
Trebonius, showing that Cicero was equally attentive to 
affairs there. He also kept up an almost continuous corre- 
spondence with Marcus Brutus in Macedonia. Two books— 
which probably constituted the ninth book of a large 
collection—remain of the letters to and from Marcus 
Brutus. Our editors are earnest champions of their genuine- 
ness. For a long time, however, the controversy between 
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Middleton, Tunstall, and Markland, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was believed to have established their spuriousness, 
which was assumed by Niebuhr with some hesitation, and 
by Drumann and Orelli with confidence. It is only since 
1845 that the other side has been taken by German scholars; 
and finally O. E. Schmidt, Cobet, and Gurlitt have on several 
grounds established their authenticity to the satisfaction of 
most scholars, except in the case of i. 16, 17, the two 
letters to Cicero and Atticus in which M. Brutus inveighs 
against Cicero for his concessions to Octavian. Our editors 
are inclined to defend even these. In this it is difficult to 
follow them. The letter to Cicero especially (i. 16) is 
certainly unworthy of Brutus, and inferior to others attri- 
buted to him; and it is not easy to point to any known 
conjuncture of circumstances with which it will exactly tally. 
On the other hand, Plutarch certainly refers to a document 
very like it, though with some doubt as to its genuineness, 
We must therefore conclude that, if it is a rhetorical exercise 
and not a genuine letter, it must have been composed as 
early as the first century A.D. 

The letters to and from Decimus Brutus, Plancus, Lepidus, 
and Cassius lead us up to the catastrophe. All Cicero’s 
hopes were one after the other frustrated. The defeat of 
Antony at Mutina (April 15-21) proved of little consequence. 
He executed a masterly retreat to Vado, a few miles north 
of Genoa, and, having been joined and reinforced by Ven- 
tidius Bassus, made his way into Gallia Narbonensis. On- 
May 29 Lepidus, after many tergiversations, joined Antony. 
Plancus, though he had been joined by Decimus Brutus, 
did the same not many weeks afterwards, under the advice 
of Pollio, who had come north from Betica. Decimus 
Brutus, deserted by his troops, after vainly attempting to 
escape to Macedonia, was arrested by a Gallic chief, and 
put to death by Antony’s order. Cassius was far away in 
Syria; Marcus Brutus showed no sign of coming over from 
Macedonia. Cornificius, indeed, sent two legions from 
Africa, but almost on the day of their arrival Octavian 
entered Rome at the head of an army. Cornutus, the city 
pretor and nominal head of the State, killed himself when 
these legions submitted to Octavian, who now had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the Senate’s sanction to his election to 
the consulship with his cousin, Q. Pedius. It was all over. 
For a moment, indeed, there was a gleam of hope. News 
arrived that the fourth legion and the Martia had deserted 
Octavian, and Cicero hastily collected the Senators in the 
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evening to discuss the possibility of resistance. But the 
conference was dispersed by the discovery that the rumour 
was false. There was nothing left for Cicero but to make 
pitiful submission to Octavian—received with ironic courtesy 
—and to disappear to the privacy of Tusculum. 

We know almost nothing of Cicero’s life between this day 
in August and his murder in December. When Octavian, 
despatched as consul at the head of an army to oppose 
Antony, made terms with him and the other commanders 
who had joined him, and agreed to the appointment of ‘ the 
‘three commissioners for the resettlement of the State,’ 
Cicero must have known that his fate was sealed. Antony 
would never tolerate the author of the Philippics. Octavian’s 
panegyrists afterwards affirmed that he only assented to 
the proscriptions with reluctance; but even if that were so, 
they had to confess that having once embarked upon them 
he was for carrying them out with vigour; and he had had 
reason to understand how little he could reckon on Cicero’s 
friendship. The epigram as to ‘complimenting, decorating, 
‘ and—getting rid of’ this young man had reached his ears, 
and he would have little scruple in leaving him to his fate, 
though in after-years he could afford to speak of him as a 
great man and a great patriot. 

Our estimate of Cicero should not rest upon one or other 
episode in his life, but on his whole career; and his character 
must be judged by the standard of his age and contem- 
poraries. Looked at in this light it cannot but shine with 
remarkable purity and brilliance. As a statesman it is easy 
to criticise his indecision, his changes of policy, his mis- 
taken estimates of men. But through them all he kept 
steadily in view as his one guiding light the freedom of 
the Roman State. To this he was ready to sacrifice, and 
did actually sacrifice, his life. It is easy again to criticise 
him as a philosopher. Yet no other Roman, before or after 
him, did so much to spread the knowledge of Greek 
philosophy, which had become to the cultivated class the | 
only resource against pure negation of moral law, now that 
the religion of their fathers had become incredible. As 
an orator he was not only the best, but the only one whose 
speeches succeeding generations have cared to preserve. 
He created a Latin style which has been the model and the 
despair of all subsequent writers. In private life, with the 
exception of his divorce—which, however, was a matter of 
little account in his day—he showed almost every amiable 
and delightful quality. No accusation of cruelty, greed, or 
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treachery ever attached to his name. In circumstances of 
exceptional difficulty he showed the fluctuations and hesita- 
tions inseparable from a nature so quick, sensitive, and ver- 
satile; but when the crisis came his fears were at an end, 
and he acted with resolution and cheerfulness as his con- 
science bade him act. Of no man of Republican Rome do 
we know as much as of Cicero; of no man do we know so 
much that is good and so little that is evil. 
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Arr. [X.—1. Correspondance Complete de Madame du Deffand 
avec la Duchesse de Choiseul, ? Abbé Barthélemy et Monsieur 
Craufort. Publiée avec une Introduction par Monsieur le 
Marquis de Sainre-Avuuarre. Troisiéme édition. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy, 1877. 

2. Le Président Hénault et Madame du Deffand. Par 
L. Perry. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1893. 


3. Figures de Femmes. Par Paut Descuanets, Député. 
Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1889. 

4, Causeries du Lundi. Vol. I. Par C. A. Sarnrse-Bevve. 
Paris: Garnier, 1850. 

5. Essais sur Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par 
J.J. Weiss. Quatriéme édition. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
1891. 

6. Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. Par Epmonp 
ScnereR. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1885. 


7. Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise des 
Origines @ 1900. Publiée sous la direction de L. Perit 
DE JULLEVILLE, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de 
Université de Paris. Vol. VII. Paris: Armand Colin et 
Cie, 1898. 

8. Le Dix-hwitieme Siécle : les meeurs, les arts, les idées, récits et 
témoignages contemporains. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1900. 


B* an irony of fate it is often not those who have taken 

the most active and prominent share in their time who 
are remembered by posterity, but they who have had next to 
no influence on the current of events. The names of many 
of the leading politicians and writers of France in the 
eighteenth century are now almost unknown, whilst some 
brilliant women who never wrote a book’ and never upset a 
minister appear to live with a vitality which has even a ten- 
dency to increase. It may be that this arises to some extent 
because they are types, and whether in history or in fiction 
it is the typical character that lives. And there is another 
thing to be said of Madame du Deffand, who is undoubtedly 
such a woman as we have described—she is so uncommon. 
There is a monotony of character about leading figures 
in the political or the literary world which drives the 
average reader to the novel-writer for refreshment; but if 
he can find a man or woman in real life who strikes by 
contrast with commonplace people, such a person at once 
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gains something of the interest of the hero or heroine 
of the story ; and what arouses our curiosity and holds our 
attention in Madame du Deffand is that contrast of character 
and life by which she is always startling us. Commonly 
she is remembered as a blind old woman and for her friend- 
ship with Horace Walpole, which caused in him an absurd 
fear of ridicule from a connexion of his name with that of 
a personage much more famous than himself—perhaps the 
most famous living woman—simply because she was old. 
For when their friendship began Walpole was, in the esti- 
mation of his contemporaries, a mere diletantte; it was the 
publication of his correspondence after his death which 
brought his name celebrity. But by becoming more and more 
famous up to the time of her death, the picture of Madame 
du Deffand, young, beautiful, and fascinating, is over- 
shadowed by the more unusual figure of a woman, old, 
infirm, confined in a few small rooms in a convent, but 
attracting by the brightness of her mind and attaching to 
herself every one, young and old, who came within her 
influence. It was in her charming youth, long before 
Walpole knew her, that Voltaire wrote :— 

‘ Qui vous voit et qui vous entend 

Perd bientdét sa philosophie ; 

Et tout sage avec du Deffand 

Voudrait en fou passer sa vie.’ 
A philosopher herself, her quarrel with the philosophers 
never ceased, nor did her friendship with their chief 
thinker. 

In Madame du Deffand’s lifetime three kings occupied 
successively the throne of France, and the Duc d’Orléans, 
as regent, in whose life she for a short time played a 
leading réle, added to the dangers which threatened the 
State by his sinister career. She also may be said to have 
reigned by right of her intellectual and social pre-eminence, 
a rule which continued throughout the period of uncertainty 
and unrest which separated the old from the new order, when 
ancient faith and ways of thought were faltering before the 
impulse and rash of the new ideals with which the minds of 
French thinkers were then filled. In the early years of the 
eighteenth century, when the life of Louis XIV., and that 
era which the French call ‘le grand siécle,’ with its wars, 
its glories, its tyrannies and taxations, was drawing to a 
close, men still clung to the old social conditions, too 
beautiful and made too sacred by use and tradition to fall 
without defenders in a structure of society for which faith 
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had built the most splendid of living monuments in the 
cathedrals of the middle ages, and when dress, manners, 
art, and literature touched, and lingered for a brief moment 
at the summit of richness, elegance, and refinement, a fine, 
if decaying, fruit of civilisation. It was when the effect of 
the new ideas—which attacked at once the State, the 
Church, and the family—was beginning to be felt that 
Madame du Deffand attained her majority and entered 
actively into this a so rapidly changing world. 

Strangely enough there exists no complete sketch of the 
life of Madame du Deffand, though both it and her corre- 
spondence have served as a subject for several interesting 
essays, notably by Sainte-Beuve, and in more recent years 
by one of the leading statesmen of France. Her portrait 
shows us a woman of clever and keen rather than beautiful 
aspect, but we are told so frequently by her contemporaries 
of her beauty, charm, and grace that we must abide by their 
decision. We have not even her handwriting as a guide to 
the study of her character, and no collection, however rich, 
possesses her autograph.” Her life, after the first reckless 
plunge into the fashionable and corrupt world about her, 
may be said to be uneventful outwardly, and thenceforward 
she lived chiefly an intellectual existence, though she has 
left but little besides her letters to mark it; a short play, 
inimitable pen portraits, a few verses, are all we have: these 
and her letters are suflicient, however, to show the precision 
of mind, the sure judgement, the exquisite literary taste, and 
the capacity which made men of the keenest intellect her 
admirers. 

Marie de Vichy Chamrond, Marquise du Deffand, was 
born in 1697, a year after the death of Madame de Sévigné, 
her great literary rival ; she was contemporary with Madame 
Geoffrin and Madame d’Epinay, and Madame Necker made 
celebrated the same period. The place of her birth is some- 
what uncertain, but it is probable that she was born at the 
Chiteau de Chamrond, Sadne-et-Loire. Her parents both 
belonged to noble families of Bourgogne. Left an orphan 
at six, she was brought to Paris, where she was placed in the 
convent of Sainte Madeleine de Troisuel. 

Madame du Deffand early saw and combated every form 
of deceit; a passionate desire for truth was her dominant 

* In the French edition of Madame du Deffand’s letters to 
Walpole (Paris 1812), there is a page purporting to be a facsimile of 
her handwriting. 
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characteristic; it is seen in her references to her education, 
of which she often speaks bitterly as the cause of all the 
unhappiness of her life; she possessed, and made use of to a 
remarkable degree, that third eye of which Goethe speaks 
by which we are able to observe ourselves and our own 
actions as well as those of others, an unprejudiced and 
judicial eye which takes note of all that passes, and weighs 
and judges; such a mind is never satisfied with accepted 
truths, with dull routine, or with the petty details of 
commonplace living ; contentment does not come readily to 
soaring spirits which, in a world where mediocrity obtains, 
flutter uselessly against the walls of environment, only to 
be hurt by aspiration. Independent and curious and en- 
thusiastic, she wished to criticise, to examine, to know, for 
herself. 

So disturbing, even in those early years, were her questions 
on religion that Massillon was sent to convince this child in 
the convent, who trembled before the august presence of the 
renowned ecclesiastic, but not before his reasoning. Indeed, 
the charming young pensionnaire sustained the discussion 
with so much sound sense that the future prelate left her 
more struck with her beauty and intelligence than scandalised 
by her heresies. 

In the year 1718 she was married to the Marquis du 
Deffand de la Lande, the usual mariage de convenance. It 
was late for the wedding-day of so much spirit, intelligence, 
and beauty, but her dot was small, and the Marquis du 
Deffand was undoubtedly the first suitor who presented him- 
self. As he possessed the necessary qualifications, the mar- 
riage was concluded without delay. Unhappily, however, 
Mademoiselle de Chamrond and the Marquis were not suited 
to each other, a fact which was soon realised by both, and 
especially by the young wife, who quickly tired of her prosaic 
husband, and they separated by amicable agreement. Once 
independent Madame du Deffand did not hesitate to enter 
apon the life of pleasure of the period; she was found among 
the gayest of the fashionable world, where, beautiful and 
bright, she at once became supreme. But she early emerged 
from some of the worst phases of high society ; she was soon 
cured of the passion for play, the scandal of the time ; years 
afterwards she wrote to Mr. Crawford: ‘ La vilaine passion 
* que le jeu; je l’ai eue pendant trois mois ; elle me détachait 
‘ detout; je ne pensais drien. C’était le biribi que j’aimais ; 
« je me fis horreur, et je me guéris de ma folie!’* Gaming 


* February 13, 1767. 
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was indulged in to an even greater excess abroad than in 
England; in Paris the houses of private gentlemen were 
thrown open to the public, provided they played; at night 
the streets were lighted with fire-pots before the houses of 
the grands seigneurs, converted into gaming establishments, 
and even princesses of the blood were not ashamed to profit 
by banks established in their houses. 

On Madame du Deffand’s entrance into society we find 
her most intimate associates were of a character ill calculated 
to the leading of a reasonable life. Her first friend was 
Madame de Prie, wife of the French Ambassador at Turin, 
whose life offers few redeeming features. She was not 
wanting, however, in esprit; when Madame du Deffand 
visited her at her chiteau in Normandy, where she had been 
exiled, they characteristically began the day by exchanging 
verses before getting up in the morning. Madame de Prie 
lived a dissolute life, and according to the gossip of the 
time died a wretched death, though this is contradicted by 
Madame du Deffand, who declares that she died simply from 
regret at no longer possessing any political influence. Then 
Madame de Parabére showed her the ways of her unscrupu- 
lous world; introducing her to the Regent’s little suppers, 
which set the fashion for this form of entertainment, con- 
doling with her on her marriage, and regretting that she 
had not rather taken the vows of a canoness. 


‘In that case you would have been free; well-placed everywhere ; 
with the status of a married woman; an income which permits one to 
live and accept aid from others; the independence of a widow, with- 
out the ties which a family imposes; unquestioned rank, which you 
would owe to no one; indulgence and impunity. For these advan- 
tages there is only the trouble of wearing a cross, which is becoming ; 
black or grey habits, which can be made as magnificent as one likes; 
a little imperceptible veil, and-a knitting sheath.’ 


Such tuition was not without its influence. We will not 
attempt to give a detailed account of the manner of Madame 
du Deffand’s life at this period, or relate her connexion with 
Philippe d’Orléans, and with his accomplished confidant in 
all manner of wild dissipation, Delrieu du Fargis, or her 
different experiences in the gay life of Paris of the period. 
The Abbé Galiani said that the women of the eighteenth 
century loved with their minds and not with their hearts, 
and it is always clear that Madame du Deffand’s heart was 
never in these enterprises, but remained untouched until, in 
blind old age, a pale flower of love should bloom to be at 
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once her expiation and her solace. Indeed, Madame du 
Deffand, troubled, unhappy, ennuyée, by her unsettled mode 
of life, presently made an effort to return to closer relations 
with her husband. In 1728 there was written a curious 
letter in which are related the whole circumstances of this 
unsuccessful attempt at reconciliation ; Monsieur du Deffand 
was placed on probation; he did not succeed in pleasing ; 
overcome by aversion and weariness, which the lady did not 
conceal, the unlucky husband did not linger, but at once 
saved the situation by taking his leave. 

In her gay and uncontrolled youth we find Madame du 
Deffand occasionally flitting from town to famous chateaux, 
of which many are in ruins since the Revolution. We 
meet her bright face in the north with Madame de Prie at 
Courebévine, with the Présidente de Berniére at la Riviére- 
Bourdet, on the banks of the Loire in old Touraine. She 
was one of the little court of Sceaux gathered about the 
granddaughter of the Great Condé, Louise de Bourbon, the 
ambitious, intriguing, brilliant Duchesse du Maine, who did 
not a little to retain for her the good graces of society. 
For after the second and final dismissal of her husband, 
her friends pretended to be shocked at what was called the 
lightness of Madame du Deffand’s behaviour towards her 
husband, though it is probable that it was taste—the one un- 
pardonable sin in Paris—that was offended. But Madame du 
Deffand, though she is popularly supposed to have had little 
regard for some of the rules which govern society, had good 
instincts and loved orderly conduct. Her youth was reckless 
rather from the force of adverse circumstances than from 
pure love of pleasure, and her intellect was far too clear to 
have allowed her to drift into a material and voluptuous 
existence. At Sceaux, indeed, where the Duchesse du Maine’s 
passion for wit and brilliant conversation produced the 
saying that her guests were condemned to the ‘ galéres du 
‘bel esprit,’ Madame du Deffand was the one whose company 
was most desired. Madame de Staal, the humbly born but 
clever companion of the duchess, says in her delightful 
Mémoires : 


‘Personne n’a plus d’esprit, et ne l’a plus naturel. Le feu pétillant 
qui l’anime pénétre au fond de chaque objet, le fait sortir de lui- 
méme, et donne du relief aux simples linéaments, Elle posséde au 
supréme degré le talent de peindre les caractéres, et ses portraits, plus 
vivants que les originaux, les font mieux connaitre que le plus intime 
commerce avec eux. Elle me donna une idée toute nouvelle de ce 
genre d’écrire,’ 
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It was that one of her literary gifts by which she most 
pleased her contemporaries, the fashionable mental dis- 
traction of the early years of the century, and which had 
not yet lost vogue. Madame du Deffand said of her own 
writing that she did not know a word of grammar, and that 
she expressed herself by chance, independent of all rule and 
all art, but Sainte-Beuve has ranked her letters as, next to 
Voltaire’s works, the purest classics of the epoch. She 
it was who urged the pleasure-loving abbés to their brightest 
sallies of wit; she was the favourite whom Voltaire hoped to 
meet, even when he had for companion the learned Madame 
du Chatelet, his divine Emilie. Among the company, which 
included Madame de Lambert and the admirable Fontenelle, 
La Motte and d’Alembert, she was the acknowledged leader. 
But the assemblage were, according to Voltaire and 
Malésieux, mere slaves of their hostess, and though rules 
were relaxed for the spirituelle marquise, whose presence 
was indispensable—apartments at choice, the day at her 
disposal—still Madame du Deffand, whose independent 
spirit chafed at the smallest restrictions, must often have 
found her visits at Sceauxa trial. The death of the Duchesse 
du Maine in 1753, however, freed her from the tax of this 
friendship. 

ii was probably at Sceaux that Madame du Deffand first 
met the President Hénault, and began that intimacy which 
lasted while he lived. One of the most intellectual, gifted, 
and charming of this brilliant circle, writer, statesman, wit, 
and beau, he naturally appealed to a woman who was herself 
equally versatile. The very contrasts of her many-sided 
character were largely her charm: at once unaffected and 
artificial, her life had been inconstant yet faithful: ever 
feeling the need of friendship and companionship, no woman 
was more indifferent; possessing little sentiment, she was 
not wanting in sensibility, and she sought in society relief 
from an ennui which she declared was continual ; suspicious 
and confiding, in her own and other salons she could be at 
the same hour wise and frivolous, grave and gay. Between 
the president and herself there already existed a tie through 
her aunt the Duchesse de Luynes, for whom Madame du 
Deffand felt a deep affection. On her side the Duchesse de 
Luynes had given her sister’s child from wayward youth 
much loving care and thought. Her irreproachable life 
and assured position offered security to Madame du Deffand, 
who, afraid neither of philosophers nor priests, stood in 
awe of this lofty character and substantial friend, whose re- 
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proaches alone she feared, and whose advice in affairs to which 
she attached importance she always asked. Her position in 
the queen’s household and the consideration shown her gave 
the Duchesse de Luynes many opportunities to forward the 
interests of her friends. The President Hénault had made 
her acquaintance in 1716; he pleased her, and it was she 
who introduced him to Marie Leczinska. Through her 
good offices he was given the post of superintendent of 
the house, which procured for him, besides the five hundred 
thousand livres which appertained to the former occupant, 
an additional fifteen hundred francs. For Madame du 
Deffand she obtained a pension of two thousand crowns from 
the Queen’s treasury. The President Hénault says in his 
Mémoires of the Duchesse de Luynes: ‘Elle a toutes les 
‘ qualités du plus honnéte homme; noble, généreuse, fidéle, 
‘ discréte, ennemie de toute ironie, proscrivant la médisance 
‘qui n’approche pas de sa maison, considérée de toute la 
‘ famille royale, qu’elle recoit quelquefois chez elle.’ 

After her short and infelicitous trial of domestic life 
Madame du Deffand lived with her brother, the treasurer of 
the Sainte-Chapelle, until 1742, when she changed her quar- 
ters to the Rue de Beaune, taking rooms in the small house 
where Voltaire subsequently died. The best representatives 
of the world of fashion and letters were to be found here, and 
the brilliant company and the good suppers soon began to 
be talked about. But it is the modest apartment in the 
convent of Saint-Joseph, first occupied by Madame du 
Deffand in 1747, which is known as her salon. Founded 
by Madame de Montespan, it is now merged into the 
War Office of the Republic; but if one turns off the old 
aristocratic Avenue Saint-Germain and strolls down the Rue 
Saint-Dominique, its yellow walls and sunny court will soon 
be seen. The graceful spires of Sainte-Clotilde have since 
sprung high aloft across the place before its grated windows, 
the old bridges that span the Seine have been cleared of 
the picturesque four-storied buildings that then encumbered 
them; but the Palais Bourbon, now the Chamber of Deputies, 
whose erection Madame du Deffand must have witnessed, is 
just around the corner: it was the heart of the fashionable 
quarter of Paris. The convent had received many well-known 
persons within its shelter, beginning with the celebrated pro- 
tectress herself. The Pretender lived here in hiding three 
years under the most extraordinary and romantic conditions, 
smuggled mysteriously from chamber to chamber, assisting, 
unsuspected, at conversations where his own fortunes were 
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sometimes the principal topic. Here Madame du Deffand 
lived for twenty-seven years, until her death, October 24, 
1780. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was her companion for 
ten years,and Madame de Genlis was also an occupant of the 
convent at this time. Madame du Deffand had the apart- 
ment formerly belonging to Madame de Montespan, whose 
arms may still be seen above the mantelpiece. She gave to 
its furnishing much thought and taste, and the fame of her 
Monday night suppers, where the table and conversation 
were equally to be found at their best, extended across the 
Channel. From that time her salon was the meeting-place 
for all celebrities, French or foreign. She would have 
nothing to do with politics any more than with philosophy ; 
though all parties and varied principles were there repre- 
sented by their most able advocates, it should not be termed 
literary; it was planned on larger lines, and the solely 
fashionable and the simply frivolous were made as welcome 
as the learned, if only they had wit and manners. 

The literary ability of the women of the salons cannot 
be measured by their writing. Authorship for women was 
not fashionable, and they were careful to disclaim any such 
pretension. Their métver—and Madame du Deffand was 
supreme in this—was to rule philosophers and wits. They 
posed as ignorant, and any compositions which have come 
down to us were written for private circulation; sparkling 
bons mots, glancing epigrams, witty verses, to be repeated, 
meant social success and distinction. It was an airy, daring 
flight of light comedy that the age exacted. 

Madame du Deffand was now fifty years old, her life on 
her entrance in the convent supposed to be reformed, though 
she said she would not do rouge and the president the 
honour of giving them up. Her existing friendships, with the 
exception of d’Alembert, were thenceforward to be unbroken. 
Every day besides the President Hénault she saw Pont de 
Veyle, her loyal friend from childhood, a nephew of the 
talented, conspiring Madame de Tencin—the mother of 
d’Alembert—a friend also of Maurepas, whose disgrace he 
shared. A writer of clever comedies, stories, and verses, 
but silent, morose, unpleasing, it was, according to Walpole, 
the art of parody, which he possessed to an extraordinary 
degree, that made him popular and changed his whole ap- 
pearance when he astonished the company by his exhibitions 
of wit and satire. There was Formont, too, who, until 
Voltaire’s life with Madame du Chatelet began, was his 
closest friend ; it was this friendship which caused a break 
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in Madame du Deffand’s correspondence with Voltaire, and 
when, fourteen years later, at Madame du Chatelet’s death, 
it began anew, it had lost its former tone of intimacy. 
Formont had, in the meantime, taken a foremost place with 
Madame du Deffand. At his death, in 1758, she begged 
Voltaire to perpetuate the memory of his old friend in 
writing; but installed in the German royal household, 
he somewhat coldly answered the news of his friend’s 
death, and her hope of immortality for Formont’s name 
in his pages was disappointed A devoted friend, a 
charming companion, clever, without pedantry, above con- 
ceit, Formont was one of the most beloved and agree- 
able in this company where the gentler virtues must 
have sometimes been missed. He has his prototype among 
Englishmen in Storer, Hare, and Crawford, who, though 
younger, were of the same period; each was amiable, love- 
able, and able, yet wasted much of life on play and in 
fashionable follies ; with numberless friends, each led a some- 
what useless existence, leaving behind him but little trace 
of the capacity and brilliant gifts which he possessed. The 
Chevalier d’Aydie, the lover of Mademoiselle Aissé,* was also 
one of the constant frequenters of Madame du Deffand’s 
salon when he was in Paris, and it was here that he met the 
beautiful Circassian who remains a touching and romantic 
figure in an epoch when there was little of real feeling. 
She was a slave when Monsieur de Ferriol, the French 
Minister to Constantinople, saw her; and on his return to 
Paris in 1732 he brought her with him. Talented, beautiful, 
attempting to the end of her life to reconcile the ideals of an 
elevated nature with the fashionable society of the French 
capital to which she was introduced, her unfortunate situation 
did not prevent her from filling an influential and a respected 
position in its most exclusive circle. 

It is strange that, of the three minds which chiefly 
moulded French ideas to reform, and finally inflamed to 
revolution, two of them were lifelong friends and corre- 
spondents of Madame du Deffand, to whom their opinions 
were so unsympathetic. For Rousseau she had only the 
contempt and scorn which she felt for the philosophers 
and for their work, whose destructive tendency she was 
one of the few to understand and fear; she seemed, 
indeed, to see into the future, often, in her letters uneasily 





* Mademoiselle Aissé—1695-1733—left a correspondence full of 
wit and interest on French society of the eighteenth century. 
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alluding to the common people, already reading in their 
discontent something to be feared, although, more happy 
than her friend, the Duchesse de Choiseul, she escaped the 
final reckoning. Montesquieu, like Voltaire, found inspira- 
tion in her society, and so she contributed, all unwittingly, 
to his greatest work, which she is said to have noticed only 
by the famous bon mot—whose authenticity, like many of 
her sayings, has been questioned—‘ qu’il n’y avait dans 
‘ «)Esprit des Lois” de Montesquieu que de l’esprit sur les 
‘lois.’ When, however, the author was criticised as having 
made egotism the foundation of all actions and the lever 
which moved society, she cynically remarked, ‘ Bon, il n’a 
‘ fait que révéler le secret de tout le monde.’ Her corre- 
spondence with Montesquieu, full of wit and humour and 
eighteenth-century vivacity and freedom of expression, 
bringing before one the aerial, graceful, artificial posturing 
of Fragonard, the quaint, ugly, delightful figures of Watteau, 
as they do, begins in 1741. In his second letter the philo- 
sopher moralises :— 

‘Vous dites, madame, que rien n’est heureux, depuis l’ange jusqu’a 
Vhuitre: il faut distinguer. Les séraphins ne sont point heureux, ils 
sont trop sublimes: ils sont comme Voltaire et Maupertuis, et je suis 
persuadé qu’ils se font la-haut de mauvaises affaires; mais vous ne 
pouvez douter que les chérubins ne soient trés heureux. L’huitre n’est 
pas si malheureux que pour nous, on l’avale sans qu’elle s’en doute ; 
mais pour nous, on vient nous dire que nous allons étre avalés, et on 
nous fait toucher au doigt et 4 l’cil que nous serons digérés éternelle- 
ment. Je pourrais parler 4 vous qui ¢tes gourmande de ces créatures 
qui ont trois estomacs; ce serait bien le diable si dans ces trois il n’y 
en avait pas de bons, Je reviens 4 l’huitre: elle est malheureuse 
quand quelque longue maladie fait qu’elle devient perle; c’est 
précisément le bonheur de l’ambition. On n’est pas mieux quand on 
est huitre verte; ce n’est pas seulement un mauvais fond de teint, c’est 
un corps mal constitué.’ 

When she writes that she is blind he thus seeks to console 
her: ‘ Ne voyez-vous pas que nous étions autrefois, vous et 
‘moi, de petits esprits rebelles qui furent condamnés aux 
‘ténebres? Ce qui doit nous consoler, c’est que ceux qui 
‘voient clair ne sont pas pour cela lumineux.’ Voltaire, 
who had made verses before to her beaua yeux, with 
characteristic vanity seized the opportunity to display again 
his skill in turning rhymes, rather than to express any real 
emotion : 

‘ Oui, je perds les deux yeux; vous les avez perdus, 
O sage du Deffand! Est-ce une grande perte ? 
Du moins nous ne reverrons plus 
Les sots dont la terre est couverte, 
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Et puis tout est aveugle en cet humain séjour ; 

On ne va qu’a tatons sur Ja terre et sur l’onde ; 

On a les yeux bouchés 4 la ville, & la cour ; 
Plutos, la Fortune et ’ Amour 

Sont trois aveugle-nés qui gouvernent le monde.’ 


The death of the Marquis du Deffand in 1750, whom his 
wife probably had not seen since the ineffectual attempt at 
reconciliation of which we have already spoken, she seemed, 
nevertheless, to feel. The terror of oncoming blindness 
threatened to make existence a blank, society for the moment 
was insupportable, and to the surprise and dismay of her 
friends she announced her determination to leave Paris for 
ever. But the tranquillity and repose which she sought were 
not to be found either at the Chiteau de Chamrond with her 
brother, or at Macon near the bishop, or at Lyons, where 
she had been attracted by her friendship for the Cardinal 
de Tencin. One thing was impossible for this remarkable 
woman—she could not become a provincial; she made 
known her intention of returning to Paris the following year. 

It was at the Chiteau de Chamrond that there commenced 
a connexion which filled a large place for many years in 
Madame du Deffand’s life; for it was here she met Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse,* whose position in the household 
as an unrecognised relative, dependent and solitary, was 
not very happy; Madame du Deffand seeing this, and 
captivated by her self-reliant character and accomplish- 
ments, soon formed the idea of attaching the clever young 
woman to herself as a companion and as a resource in failing 
sight. The following letter written to her while negotiations 
with the family were proceeding would have read ten years 
later as if Madame du Deffand had received some warning 
of the blow to her pride and affection which was to fall 
upon her through Mademoiselle de Lespinasse in the 
division of her salon and in the loss of d’Alembert, her most 
cherished friend : 


‘Si vous me connaissez bien, vous ne devez pas avoir d’inqui¢tude 
sur la fagon dont je traiterai votre amour-propre. . . . Le moindre 
artifice et méme le plus petit art que vous mettriez dans votre 
conduite avec moi serait insupportable. Je suis naturellement 
méfiante, et tous ceux en qui je crois de la finesse me deviennent sus- 
pects au point de ne pouvoir al prendre aucune confiance en eux. 


- Mediieietuie de idea was the natural daughter of the 
Comtesse d’Albon, whose legitimate daughter the Comte de Vichy, 
Madame du Deffand’s brother, had married. 
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J’ai deux amis intimes, qui sont Formont et d'Alembert; je les aime 
passionnément, moins par leurs agréments et par leur amitié pour moi 
que par leur extréme vérité. I] faut donc vous résoudre a vivre avec 
moi dans la plus grande vérité et sincérité, ne jamais user d’insinuation 
ni d’exagération; en un mot, ne jamais perdre un des plus grands 
agréments de la jeunesse, qui est la nuiveté. Vous avez beaucoup 
d’esprit, vous avez de la gaieté, vous étes capable de sentiments; avec 
toutes ces qualités vous serez charmante tant que vous serez sans pré- 
tention et sans entortillage.’ 


Mademoiselle de Lespinasse thankfully accepted the pro- 
posal and acquiesced in the conditions made by Madame 
du Deffand. The history of their connexion for ten years 
and its sudden end, the defection of d’Alembert and the 
rival salon set up by Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, is an often- 
told tale. Madame du Deffand was fifty-three, Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse twenty-two, when their lives approached so 
closely. Afflicted with sleeplessness, Madame du Deffand 
only rose in time to receive at six. The younger woman, 
good-looking, intelligent, full of lite and spirit, thus left her 
freedom, let it be known that she would be in readiness an 
hour earlier, and there and then made the havoc among the 
guests which had such wide results and was the beginning 
of her own salon. It was d’Alembert, the ‘ petit ami,’ 
whose advent and progress in the social and literary world 
Madame du Deffand had assisted and jealously guarded, 
who helped in this dissimulation and who brought all the 
philosophers to her rival; Marmontel, Turgot, Condorcet, 
were wont to assemble in Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s 
little room overlooking the street. When Madame du 
Deffand became aware of this breach of faith all harmony 
was at an end between the two. The philosophical coterie 
which Mademoiselle de Lespinasse joined has written much 
on this personal and rather trivial subject, and generally to 
the discredit of Madame du Deffand, whom they accuse of 
harshness and jealousy, but as they never forgave her for 
not uniting with them, its truth is to be suspected. As for 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse she has been charged with 
inconstancy, strong passions, and deceit. She had the 
good taste, however, never to allude to Madame du Deffand 
after their estrangement but in terms of respect and 
gratitude. 

Through Mademoiselle de Lespinasse d’Alembert was lost 
to Madame du Deffand for ever; the cool and moderate 
mathematician and philosopher was carried away by a 
passion that ended only with his life—in spite of much 
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successful rivalry which he was called upon to endure. But 
his was the sole instance of the loss of a friend. Several of 
the habitués, however, without giving up their place in 
Madame du Deffand’s circle, were also frequenters of the 
salon of her protégée and rival. It was even rumoured that 
the President Hénault himself proposed marriage to Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse. Madame du Deffand never forgave 
her, and when she was told of her death in 1776 she coldly 
said, ‘Elle aurait bien dai mourir seize ans plus tdét, je 
‘ n’aurais pas perdu d’Alembert! ’ 

But the vacant place was—strangely enough—to be taken 
by an Englishman. Mademoiselle de Lespinasse opened her 
salon in 1764; the next year Horace Walpole, visiting the 
Continent, was introduced to Madame du Deffand, for no 
stranger of distinction now passed through Paris without, 
if he wished to know its society, seeking admission there. 
Her appearance at this time of her life, when she might be 
called an old woman, was singularly attractive ; she was now 
quite blind, but there was nothing disfiguring or distressing to 
an observer in this affliction; her eyes were closed, but, 
too proud to be pitied, she endeavoured to conceal her loss 
of sight as far as possible; her features retained their 
regularity and delicacy, and her complexion its freshness. 
The quaint simplicity of her dress, which never varied, 
added to the charm which seemed to envelope her; her 
face was framed within frills of lace, and a knot of ribbon 
beneath the chin fastened a black velvet hood; she wore a 
jacket, also of black velvet, which opened over a white dress 
trimmed with deep ruffles of lace. In her letters she 
complains of her serious and melancholy disposition, but 
those who knew her, on the contrary, have left an impres- 
sion of her liveliness and gaiety, and they tell us that, above 
all, she fascinated by her conversation, and never more so 
than at this time of her life when she had long left youth 
behind, and when before her was the prospect of an infirm 
and loveless old age. It was with this celebrated woman, 
now sixty-eight years old, whose life had been so full, so 
vivid, and so varied, that Walpole, who was twenty years 
younger, began an intimacy which has become historical, 
and has linked together for ever two personalities, differing 
both in nationality and in character. Walpole wrote 
cynically on friendship, but he did not put his well-thought- 
out theories into practice: while Madame du Deffand argued 
that it were better to be dead than not to love some one, he 
maintained that it were better to be dead than to love any one 
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at all; the old dispute of pain or gain, sung by Oriental, by 
latter-day poets, was gone over again between them. 
Though Walpole made her destroy his letters, he carefully 
kept those he received from her, which give fresh insight 
into her character and life. In them we behold more in- 
comparable portraits and hear many keen reflexions on 
the people and events of the period. Her correspondence, 
which extended over a period of forty-one years, ends two 
days before her death with a letter to him on whom her 
thoughts were fixed, and to whom had been given the 
tenderest feelings of her heart. 

The Parisian society of that day is little understood in 
England. There were in it so many different shades; the 
letters of Madame d’Kpinay show but one phase, as do 
those of other letter-writers ; the salon of Madame Geoffrin * 
was another world, for in spite of her intimacy with the 
Court party, she remained to the end of her days a bour- 
geoise, and her salon distinctly indicated the influence of her 
ordinary origin ; she was never admitted within that select 
society which exemplified the ancient noblesse, and which 
still held to the old traditions and manners, and pretended to 
an elegance above the academical, church, philosophical, or 
court coteries. At Madame Geoffrin’s death, the imposing 
ceremonies, the funeral orations, drew from Madame du 
Deffand the caustic criticism, ‘ Voila bien du bruit pour une 
‘ omelette au lard!’ It is probable, also, that she had not 
forgotten the sting of Madame Geoffrin’s unprecedented 
act of hospitality and homage towards Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse when, on her departure from Saint-Joseph, she was 
asked, the only woman, to her favoured Wednesdays, the 
day, more exclusive, if less lively, which she set apart for 
men of letters. 

The salon of Madame du Deffand was not easy of access, and 
men of genius were no more received than others unless 
her standard in every particular was reached : taste, gaiety, 
good sense were necessary qualifications. A man of letters, 
to succeed with her, had to be of the first order. Of Mar- 
montel she said: ‘Qu’il a de peine, qu’il se donne de 
*‘ mouvement, pour avoir de esprit! Ce n’est qu’un gueux 
‘ revétu de guenilles!’ Neither was she complimentary to 
Diderot, who never got across the threshold but once. 

* For an excellent and most interesting account of Madame Geoffrin 
and her salon see ‘Un Royaume de la Rue Saint- Honoré,’ by Pierre de 
Ségur. Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1898 
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‘ Nous n’avons pas d’atomes crochus,’ she said of him. 
Grimm she never would receive. The Maréchales de Luxem- 
bourg and de Mirepoix, the Duchesse de la Valliére, the Duc 
and Duchesse de Choiseul, the Prince and Princesse de 
Beauvau, the Boufflers, all the leaders of the highest society, 
gathered about her chair, the famous tonneau of which we 
hear frequent mention in her letters. New ideas were gene- 
rated, the latest news discussed by kings and princes, philo- 
sophers and statesmen; poets, artists, pretty women, and 
men of the world, who were agreeable and cultivated only, 
displayed their charm and beauty, and proved their right to 
be there ; she never allowed the conversation to become either 
dull or vapid; it was intellectual, but not heavy. Some- 
times, tired of French vivacity, she would turn to Madame 
Necker, the fair blue-eyed provincial Swiss, and would 
spend an evening with her at Saint-Ouen. 

The French salon of the eighteenth century, historical 
though it has become, is, to the English mind, apt to convey 
the idea of crowded receptions in grand apartments. The 
word seems to eliminate the life, and causes us to forget 
that we must understand by it the complete environment 
of some celebrated and remarkable women—the reception 
of the savant and the politician, the confidences of the 
dearest friend; and, as we know, Madame du Deffand 
received her guests in a small parlour. Here the social 
salon, the highest form of agreeable and intellectual society 
which the world has seen, attained its most complete 
developement. We have said that, of her contemporaries, 
Madame d’Epinay belonged to the political, Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse to the philosophical coterie, and Madame 
Geoffrin to a less exclusive and brilliant society; of this 
unique group Madame d’Epinay alone survived her. The 
influence of the salons, the freedom with which political and 
philosophical topics were argued, assisted materially in the 
overthrow of the ancient society of which Madame du Deffand 
was a perfect example and the latest survival ; for in 
succeeding salons the burning fever of politics, to culminate 
a few years later in the Revolution, soon overthrew com- 
pletely the reign of fashion, of taste, of caste, of theories. 

It was not easy for an Englishman to gain a reputation 
for esprit among the quickest intellects of France, but it was 
into this exclusive coterie that Walpole suddenly entered ; 
at Court he was well received, and was shown marked atten- 
tion by the Queen, whose presence he left with an apt 
quotation from his favourite, Madame de Sévigne: * La reine 
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‘ est le plus grand roi du monde.’ He was made welcome, 
for he had become the fashion; his amusing conversation, 
which his bad French only accentuated, and his manner of 
jesting—for the letter to Rousseau, pretending to come from 
Frederic of Prussia, ill-natured and unkind though it seemed 
to be to the friends of the susceptible and sensitive philo- 
sopher, set all Paris langhing—made him the most talked- 
of man about town. Though he professed to be cynical 
and satiated with his worldly knowledge and with society, he 
prolonged his stay in Paris. ‘I almost regret having come 
‘here,’ he wrote home. ‘I love the manner of living, and I 
‘ have become attached to so many persons as to make me 
‘feel more regret in leaving than I would have believed.’ 
Whether we regard this friendship as an incident in 
the life of Madame du Detfand or as a phase in the 
social life of France and England in the eighteenth 
century, how noteworthy it is, illustrating as it does 
the singular attraction of each of these friends! Glance 
back over Madame du Deffand’s life—her youth, her 
marriage, her attachments, her experiences, and at last her 
affection centred on Walpole, a foreigner, imitative only of 
the French spirit; she had passed the age of gallantry, a 
period as fixed, before the Revolution, as the coming and 
going of day and night; she, therefore, gave herself freely 
to the fond attachment, the mental exhilaration, which 
Walpole’s character and mind inspired in her. He remained 
in Paris seven months, and on the day of his return began 
their correspondence, which continued fourteen years, to the 
end of her life. At first he went to see her out of 
curiosity ; then, always interested in the private life of 
great personages, to hear about the Regent and the gay 
society of her youth that laughed, danced, and flirted at 
the Palais-Royal and Saint-Cloud. From these first inter- 
views he went away saying—rather rudely and untruthfully, 
if he himself is to be believed—-that he had to listen to a 
great deal of dull talk on what was going on at the time 
in order to extract from her some details of the life of the 
Regent. Buta few weeks disclosed a great change in his 
sentiments, and created a memorable friendship. It was 
very human; originating in exchanges of congenial wit and 
shrewdness, it certainly, on his part too, rose to affection. 
‘My dear old friend’ were the words in which he constantly 
spoke of her after her death; simple euough in themselves, 
their very spontaneity and unaffectedness in the middle of 
phrases became unmistakeable marks of their truth, and 
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revealed some depth of feeling. As far as his absurd fear of 
ridicule would permit him, his deference and tenderness 
towards her were unfailing. He visited her at three different 
periods, but from their first meeting he found a place in the 
still passionate heart hitherto never really touched. She had 
Wiart, her faithful secretary, taught English that Walpole 
might be spared the trouble of writing in a foreign tongue ; 
when he was ill she begged him to send a daily bulletin of 
his health. Attached though he undoubtedly was to her, 
Walpole was a little ashamed of the devotion he inspired, 
and often unreasonably and unkindly reproved her for what 
he considered its too open and frequent expression. What 
pathetic and touching words, what an unusual exhibition of 
feeling, from a woman of seventy are here disclosed ! 

‘ Je pensais un jour que j’étais un jardin dont vous étiez le jardinier ; 
que voyant l’hiver arriver, vous aviez arraché toutes les fleurs que vous 
jugiez n’étre pas de la saison, quoiqu’il en efit encore qui n’étaient pas 
entiérement fanées, comme de petites violettes, de petites marguerites, 
ete. . . et que vous n’aviez laissé qu’une certaine fleur, qui n’a ni 
odeur ni couleur, qu’on nomme immortelle, parce qu’elle ne se fane 
jamais ! . . . C’est embléme de mon Ame, dont il résulte une grande 
privation de pensées et d’imagination, mais ot il reste une grande 
constance, estime et attachement.’ 


But, devoted though she may have been, Madame du 
Deffand was never deceived long in any one, and her keen 
instincts and sure judgement pierced within the egotism 
which others saw, to find Walpole’s true weakness in a fear 
of ridicule which she herself was to suffer from continu- 
ally. Walpole’s character has been described over and over 
again, but his best and worst traits have never been more 
cleverly handled than in her portrait of him: 


‘Vous avez une faiblesse qui n’est pas pardonnable. Vous y 
sacrifiez vos sentiments, vous y soumettez votre conduite; c’est la 
érainte du ridicule. Elle vous rend dépendant de l’opinion des sots, 
et vos amis ne sont pas 4 l’abri des impressions que les sots veulent 
vous donner contre eux. Votre téte se trouble aisément. C’est un 
inconvénient que vous connaissez, et auquel vous remédiez par la 
fermeté avec laquelle vous suivez vos résolutions. Votre résistance 4 
ne vous en jamais écarter est quelquefois poussée trop loin, et sur des 
choses qui n’en valent pas la peine !’ * 


Walpole’s friendship for Madame du Deffand was, without 
doubt, genuine, and the fragments of his letters remaining 
show him to possess not only the keen perception which has 
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been accorded him, but that for which he has scarcely been 
given credit—a good heart. It may be that he was drawn at 
first towards Madame du Deffand by the intellectual] resem- 
blance she bore to Madame de Sévigné : 

‘T have heard her dispute with all sorts of people, on all sorts of 
subjects, and never knew her in the wrong. She humbles the learned, 
sets right their disciples, and finds conversation for everybody. 
Affectionate as Madame de Sévigné, she has none of her prejudices, 
but a more universal taste; and with the most delicate frame, her 
spirits hurry her through a life of fatigue that would kill me were I 
to continue here,’ * 


D’Alembert rated her epistolary style with that of 
Madame de Sévigné as a model. They were alike in many 
ways—in wit, good nature, in the irksomeness everyday life 
had for them, ov rather in their extreme capacity for being 
bored ; and if the letters of the younger woman are wanting 
in the attractive spontaneity of those of Madame de Sévigné, 
they g gain in insight. Madame de Sévigné’s mind was objec- 
tive, Madame du Deffand was subjective to the last degree. 

It has been claimed for Walpole himself that his letters 
compare with those of Madame de Sévigné, but his crowd of 
notes, the anecdotes hoarded and rewritten, prove how far 
he was from the unstudied simplicity of Madame de Sévigné, 
though he took her for his model. His letters are less 
literary in form, less elevated in tone, than are those of 
Madame de Sévigné, and they show him to be more of a 
gossip—it is not, perhaps, their least claim to our 
gratitude—than either of the women whose correspondence 
he held so high. His haunting fear of being laughed at for 
devotion to a blind old woman of seventy, though not 
heroic, is perhaps not after all unnatural— given a super- 
sensitive, hypercritical man of forty-seven and a_ blind 
woman of seventy—and the order for the destruction of his 
letters from a man who evidently was thinking of them 
as literary material, may be charitably urged as a matter 
of discretion; his French was by no means perfect, and 
Madame du Deffand’s correspondence, already famous, was 
valuable, and he knew would be likely some day to be pub- 
lished. Besides, towards the end of the reign of Louis XV. 
all letters coming from England were opened in Paris, and 
were likely to be sent to Versailles if they contained the 
names of well-known persons or anything amusing to the 
Court; therefore may not his precautions be looked upon 
simply as a prudent measure of ‘self-protection § ? 


ws Walpole to George Monte agu, September 7, 1769. 
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It is difficult for the foreigner to understand the English 
character. But Madame du Deffand wrote to Walpole : 


‘Vous autres Anglais, vous ne vous soumettez 4 aucune regle, a 
aucune méthode . . . vous auriez tout l’esprit que vous avez, alors 
méme que personne n’en aurait eu avant vous. Ah! nous ne sommes 
pas comme cela! Nous avons des livres sur l’art de penser, d’écrire, 
de comparer, de juger! Nous sommes des enfants de l'art.’ 


The keen Frenchwoman had seized at once the true cha- 
racter of the English mind, which seldom reasons from any 
general proposition; the Englishman says what comes 
into his head utterly regardless of any thought for pro- 
portion, grace, or ulterior fitness ; it is because he belongs so 
largely to a race in which the art instinct is not developed. 
This is an innate feeling for proportion and harmony; any 
diversion from the rules of beauty is repugnant to the sense 
of aman thus endowed. If one does not possess it one cannot 
recognise it or pay regard to it; thus one is unconsciously 
shocking him who possesses this intuitive spirit. This is 
not so evident in pictorial art, where soft poetical landscape 
is often seen, as in literature, and in manners, conversation, 
und dress. But this absence of feeling for art, and of respect 
for the laws which govern the ideals of beauty, is conducive 
to a candour, a freshness, and an individuality of thought 
and action, a certain naiveté, which are as foreign to the 
other, and which he finds original and admirable. They are 
attributes of such strength that they have overcome the bad 
impression made by gaucheries, want of taste, and egotism, 
and have made the Englishman powerful and respected as 
he stands to-day in his straightforward simplicity. 

Another Englishman, young, charming, witty, had been 
earlier taken within Madame du Deffand’s intimate circle. 
It was Crawford * who introduced Walpole to Saint-Joseph 
and thus attached Madame du Deffand to him by the added 
tie of gratitude. Her acquaintance with Hume, whose 
sobriquet of the ‘ paysan de la Danube’ was obtained in her 
salon—and who, by the way, left a legacy to d’Alembert— 
was also due to Crawford : 

‘ Vous me retenez par deux forts liens, le gofit et la reconnaissance. 
Je u’ai pas besoin de vous dire ‘sur quoi est fondé le gofit, vous 
n’ignorez pas que vous étes fort aimable et que vos petits défauts sont 


effacés par un nombre infini d’excellentes qualités. . . . Et puis tout 


* Alexander Crawford, of Renfrewshire, styled the ‘ Fish’ by his 
English contemporaries. 
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a V’heure le souvenir de M. Hume qui, sans compter la gloire, me fait 
beaucoup de plaisir; je lui écrivai incessamment.’ * 


Nevertheless, Hume and his ideas were outside her sympa- 
thies, and she did not care for his set in Paris. For Craw- 
ford she had a deep and tender affection, and their exchange 
of letters is another valuable addition to history, and to the 
history of letters and letter-writing. Like those to Walpole, 
they are personal and intimate in tone, and show her 
passionate wish for exclusive affection. Crawford might 
well have been styled the ennuyé, and Madame du Deffand 
could and did sympathise with this bent of mind: ‘ vous 
‘... qui avez le malheur aussi bien que moi de vous 
‘ ennuyer toujours,’ | she writes. Their correspondence was 
begun after he had introduced Walpole to Saint-Joseph, and 
was continued by her perhaps in the hope of keeping in 
touch with Walpole as well as by regard for Crawford ; but 
the melancholy, which was the foundation of his character, 
attracted her, as did his amiable qualities and quick wit, 
which made him well liked in Parisian society. She writes 
to Walpole: 

‘ Le petit Crawford est un étre bien malheureux. I] a une mauvaise 
santé ; mais sa téte est bien plus mauvaise encore. Je ne sais pas ce 
qu'il fera; rien ne ressemble & son incertitude; l’ennui le ronge. Je 
le plains.’ 


Crawford belonged to a younger generation than Wal- 
pole; he was one of the fashionable and clever group in 
London, of whom Charles James Fox was the leader, and 
the fifth Earl of Carlisle a striking figure; the group of 
young men whom, with Fitzpatrick, the ‘beau Richard,’ 
Anthony Storer, the ‘ Bon Ton,’ and Hare, ‘ of many friends,’ 
George Selwyn, though of opposite politics to some of 
them, patronised and made much of. These young men, 
outside their social, literary, and artistic tastes, were pos- 
sessed of political ambition ; they stood by each other in the 
elections and in office; they made verses, flirted, set the 
fashions, and enjoyed in each other’s society the flashes of 
wit, epigrammatic sayings, and bons mots which delighted 
their world. Crawford, as well as Walpole, has suffered 
from the criticism of posterity ; perhaps his character has 
not been given justice. He was beloved in France. Dutens, 
in his Mémoires, has devoted to him some pages, in which 
he is described under the name of Astaque : 





1 March 8, 1766, 


* November 17, 1773. 
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‘ Astaque est le composé le plus singulier de la nature: la ver- 
satilité d’un esprit plein d’idées originales et de caprices, l’agitation de 
son cceur, l’ardeur de son sang, les mouvements de sa bile, la vivacité 
de son ame, la faiblesse de son corps, tout cela forme un individu qui 
suffirait pour composer séparément une demi-douzaine de caractéres 
distinctement marqués, et dont l’ensemble présente l’étre le plus 
extraordinaire que l’on puisse rencontrer dans la société. . . . Astaque 
a beaucoup d’élévation d’Ame: la naissance et les richesses de ceux 
avec qui il vit ne lui imposent nullement; il se trouve avoir assez de 
un et de autre pour se placer sans facon au niveau de tout. Ajoutez 
qu’ Astaque est bon, charitable, humain, colére et doux, vif et paresseux, 
ami chaud, ennemi généreux (si tant est qu’il ait des ennemis) ; 
impatient par tempérament, indulgent par réflexion, naif un moment 
et dans un autre plein de saillies, jouissant peu, s’ennuyant beaucoup, 
faisant des projets délicieux pour s’amuser, n’en mettant aucun a 
exécution; il en a parlé, c’est assez.’ 


The English have been criticised for their lack of hos- 
pitality towards the refugees hurried to their shores by the 
Revolution, many of whom had opened their houses to the 
English in Paris, but Crawford has been spared the charge 
of ingratitude ; he was overwhelmed to meet again the old 
coterie in England under such frightful circumstances, and 
lavished attention and affectionate care upon them. Letters 
from Talleyrand, the Comte de Verdreuil, the Comte de 
Pomblane, and others, prove their appreciation of his thought- 
fulness. His death in London in 1814 again called forth 
warmest expressions of attachment from Paris. Perhaps 
Srawford was better appreciated abroad, where he spent the 
greater part of his life, than at home, where he was accused 
of insincerity, affectation, and jealousy. Walpole and Craw- 
ford, separated by disparity in years if not in character, 
would not naturally have been intimate, but Madame du 
Deffand attempted to draw these two together; for would 
not unanimity in friendships form another link to bind 
Walpole to her ? 

But the prolonged visits of Walpole and Crawford were 
not isolated cases of international friendship. Indeed, the 
eighteenth century may be said to be peculiarly marked as 
an age of friendships. George Selwyn was the representa- 
tive figure of this phase in England, Madame du Deffand 
in France. The connexion between English and French 
high society was closer at this period than before or since 
in its history. To be sure the attractions of Paris seemed 
to be greater to the Englishman than those of London to 
the Frenchman; but if, then as now, the latter, attached to his 
own environment, seldom left home, England was the land 
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of his choice when he was led, by inclination or necessity, 
to travel. 

At this period, when the French salons and the hotels of 
Saint-Germain were in their glory, Englishmen of wit and 
fashion constantly lived in Paris for long periods. During 
Burke’s visit in 1773 he was often present at Madame du 
Deffand’s supper parties, and even Wilkes found himself 
there. Her correspondents, too, included many well-known 
Englishmen besides those we have mentioned, such as Lord 
Bulkeley and Lord Holdernesse. In 1751 Lord Bath writes 
home of an evening at Madame du Deffand’s. ‘When the 
* conversation fell upon England, they know,’ he wrote, ‘ its 
‘history better than Englishmen themselves.’ In one of 
her letters to Crawford—letters in general so demonstrative 
that Walpole’s uneasiness might have abated had he had 
access to them—she translates verses Charles James Fox 
addressed to Mrs. Crewe, and tells of her pleasure in again 
seeing Fox: 


‘ J’ai été charmée de le revoir; je fis répéter quatre ou cinq fois 
son nom quand on me I’annonga, ne pouvant me persuader que ce fiit 
lui; je le croyais en plein Parlement a la téte des Américains. M. de 
Beauvau entra chez moi un moment aprés qu'il y fut arrivé; je lui 
demandai s'il le connaissait, il me dit que non. “Eh bien! devinez qui 
cest. C’est ’homme du monde,” lui dis-je, “qui a le plus d’esprit et 
qui a fait le plus de folies.” ‘“* Serait-ce M. Fox?” ‘“ Eh! oui, lui- 
méme. Je souperai ce soir avec lui chez les Necker, avec votre am- 
bassadeur et ambassadrice ; demain il soupera chez moi avec mesdames 
de Luxembourg, de Cambis et Boisgelin, et le chevalier de Boufflers.” ’ * 


The next year Gibbon was in Paris, and she brings 
forward his name as a further inducement to Crawford to 
come to Paris: 


‘Nous avons ici M. Gibbon, qui y restera trois ou quatre mois. 
Je suis persuadée qu’il vous plait; j’en juge par moi-méme, je le 
trouve de la meilleure conversation ; il n’est arrivé qu’avant-hier ; j'ai 
déji soupé deux fois avec lui, j’y souperai encore demain et aprés- 
demain.” 
And in later letters the writer reiterates that she finds in 
him ‘ beaucoup d’esprit,’ but she understands why he is not 
better liked. Above all, George Selwyn must not be omitted 
from the number of English who were equally at home in 
Paris salons and English drawing-rooms, for he spent a 
part of each year in his early life in Paris, which he loved. 
He and Madame du Deffand were great friends; they, too, 
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wrote to each other, and his name often occurs in her letters 
to others, with his ‘petit milord’* and the little Maria 
Fagniani, his adopted Italian child: ‘Je ne connais d’heureux 
‘dans ce moment que le Selwyn; on ne peut concevoir une 
‘ passion aussi extravagante que la sienne, mais elle est 
‘ trés vraie.’ She admired English women, and draws for 
Selwyn a charming portrait of the beautiful Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, who was as great a belle in Paris as in London. 
She found Mrs. Damer, probably in Paris on her way to or 
from Rome, ‘infiniment aimable.’ There is an admirable 
picture, too, of Lady Pembroke. Indeed, she made friends 
with all the English ladies of note who visited Paris. 

But something more detailed must be said of the most 
agreeable of Madame du Deffand’s friends. A stranger 
visiting Touraine is shown from the allées of the roof-garden 
at Amboise, where Francis I. liked to walk, across the silver 
Loire, a curious columnar building, but faintly to be seen. 
It is the Chinese pagoda built by the Due de Choiseul, and 
now the only architectural remnant left of the magnificent 
estate of Chanteloup. A retreat sometimes of Madame du 
Deftand,t many of her letters were addressed to it, the place 
of exile which the Duchesse de Choiseul willingly entered, 
because she could here enjoy, undisturbed, the company of 
her too popular husband. For this was the pleasant land 
to which he was banished { when, unwilling to join the 
party of Madame du Barry, the Duc de Choiseul refused to 
accede to the king’s request that he should be reconciled 
to her, and where the spectacle—extraordinary in France, 
which had always loved her kings—was daily beheld of the 
Court running to Chanteloup to pay their respects to the 
disgraced minister. It is easy to imagine the life here, in 
the sunshine, the pretty, flat country watered by the Loire, 
the Cher, and the Indre, the laughing landscape of the 
pleasure-loving Rabelais, of which, indeed, he seems a type. 

In the Duchesse de Choiseul Madame du Deffand had a 
friend better worth the name than any of the women with 








* Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle. 

t ‘Madame du Deffund is not at Paris, She has gone to pass a 
fortnight with her friends, the Duc and the Duchesse de Choiseul.’ 
‘Letters of Lady Mary Coke,’ vol. iv. p. 75. 

} In 1770. He had been made Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1750, 
and exchanged the same year to the post of Minister of the Marine, 
while his cousin, the Duc ,de Praslin, was given the ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, thus leaving the government practically in the hands 
of the Duc de Choiseul. 
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whom she was intimate. She has come down to us bright 
and perfect, standing forth a gracious and exquisite figure 
amid the too frequently tarnished portraits which form the 
gallery of the epoch. She was beautiful, clever, and good. 
She not only had the outward attributes of ‘a perfect little 
‘ model,’ * but she was also a model of propriety, of delicacy, 
tact, and womanly dignity. She married when very young 
a man who soon tired of the perfections of his wife, but all 
her life she cherished the hope of winning his affection, 
and after his death she retired to a convent to save money 
to pay his debts. Convent-bred, she felt the narrowness 
and inutility of her education, and set herself to the task 
of being equal to the position she was called upon to fill 
as the wife of a public man. So complete and successful 
was this process of self-education that at Rome, where the 
Due de Choiseul was sent as ambassador, the charming 
young Frenchwoman was admired and courted as much for 
her mental attainments as for her beauty, and for her charm 
of character. Every one loved her, and she succeeded in 
holding to her ideal of conduct throughout a life spent in 
the gayest and most frivolous Court in Europe to an old age, 
when, absolutely alone in the world, she passed unscathed 
through all the terrors of the French Revolution. Madame 
du Deffand was a confidante in her endeavours to gain her 
husband’s affection. In her letters, where are so plainly 
given the evidences of her sweet and strong nature, we 
gain an insight into this pathetic life-history. She begs 
Madame du Deffand to say if the Duc had spoken of her, 
what he had said since her last letter. Her pride in him was 
as great as was her passion: ‘Avouons que c’est un excellent 
‘ homme que ce grand’papa;f mais ce n’est pas tout d’étre 
‘le meilleur des hommes, je vous assure que c’est le plus 
‘ grand que le siécle ait produit.’ { 

The Duchesse de Choiseul was twenty-five years younger 
than Madame du Deffand ; their friendship perhaps had an 
added warmth from this disparity in years. Just as at the 
same period there was a closer bond of affection between 
George Selwyn, the famous wit and beau, and the Earl of 
Carlisle, thirty years his junior, than existed for their more 


* Walpole to Gray. 


+ Madame du Deffand playfully called the Duc and Duchesse de 
Choiseul grandpapa and grandmamma; she was connected with the 


family through her maternal grandmother, who was the stepmother of 


the Duc de Choiseul. 
= May 13, 1771. 
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immediate contemporaries, so across the Channel in France 
between two celebrated women, the older as famous a wit 
and as popular, the younger also attractive and interesting 
and occupying 2 high position, the same unusual association 
is seen, and their correspondence opens up the same vista 
of uncommon minds in easy and familiar and unstudied 
intercourse, delightful to read in itself apart from its 
historical interest. Of a philosophical order of mind, the 
letters of the Duchesse de Choiseul reflect the intellectual 
subtleties of the time; to her, as to Madame du Deffand, 
was denied the solace of religious faith; unlike her, how- 
ever, she did not ceaselessly torment herself with questions 
of a future state, but her more serene temperament found 
happiness and contentment in the enjoyment of nature and 
in service for those about her; timid and gentle, she yet 
knew well how to maintain her opinions and her dignity. 
She possessed the elements that were wanting in Madame 
du Deffand, and she found in her more powerful nature a 
natural opposite. M. Deschanels has charmingly struck 
the note of contrast between these two friends, and M. Weiss 
has written on the same point: ‘ Madame de Choiseul a dans 
‘le caractére le charme que son amie a dans l’esprit, et elle a 
‘ montré dans sa conduite la justesse que l’autre avait seule- 
‘ ment dans son style.’* Madame du Deffand held the right 
theory of life, the Duchesse de Choiseul practised it; and 
though her domestic life was not fortunate, she obtained 
happiness in simple healthy ways, and her sunny disposition, 
good mind and heart, made her beloved by everybody— 
except her husband. 

The French abbés of the eighteenth century were often 
little of ecclesiastics. We all know how in the Abbé de 
Coulanges Madame de Sévigné found her trusted man of 
business, and a friend equally near to the Duc and Duchesse 
de Choiseul and to Madame du Deffand was the Abbé 
Barthélemy.t A valued friend and adviser of the Duc at 
Court, who had rescued him from a precarious position, 
from the time of his marriage he lived with them. This 
representative eighteenth-century abbé, amiable, witty, 
agreeable, learned, mingling in the world and its joys and 
strifes, as well as pointing the way to heaven, turned from 
the brilliant intellectual life to which he seemed destined by 


* Essais sur l’Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, p. 347. 
+ Jean-Jacques Barthélemy (1716-1795), an Oriental scholar, 
author of ‘ Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en Gréce.’ 
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his unusual gifts to devote himself to the care and happi- 
ness of ‘la gentille petite duchesse de l’ceut enchanté.’ * 
Their lifelong friendship, so productive of happiness for 
both, was a solace to the duchesse for the disappointment 
marriage had brought, and to the abbé for the loss of a 
career that had been the dream of his youth; and if he 
sometimes cast regretful glances backward towards that 
youth and its promise, in ministering to the sweet little 
duchesse he forgot its lack of fulfiment. ‘To the last their 
friendship was unbroken, and when the Revolution drove 
her from the convent where she had retired after the death 
of the Due de Choiseul, the Abbé Barthélemy was the only 
visitor whom the delicate frail little old woman received in 
the tiny apartment where she had taken refuge. Here 
he was seized and imprisoned by the general order, but 
she had the happiness of requiting his devotion by saving him 
from the guillotine. 

By the keenness of her judgement Madame du Deffand 
has earned the right to be called the feminine Voltaire, and 
in the frequent conflict of wits which we find in her corre- 
spondence with him she holds her own, and indeed is often the 
victor. They were drawn extraordinarily close together by a 
habit of mind strikingly similar. Their affectionate attach- 
ment, begun in youth, was lifelong, critical though it was 
on her part, and divided during his quasi-conjugal life with 
Madame du Chatelet. Madame du Deffand was not in love 
or in league with the philosophers. After trying in vain to win 
her to their principles they, as a body, looked upon her with 
fear, and did not lose an opportunity to do her an injury. 
Voltaire never ceased to urge her to join their ranks, well 
aware of the gain to them of so powerful a friend; but she 
had nothing of the iconoclast in her disposition, and in 
return reproached him with the liberty of his opinions, and 
declared that she was by no means in sympathy with his 
disciples—that on the contrary she found them detestable, 
their hearts cold, their minds occupied with themselves. 
Fear was not included in her composition, and even the 
censure of Voltaire had no terrors for her. Her opinion of 
Rousseau was unfavourable to the point of dislike and 
hostility, though from Walpole one would gather that she 
did not notice him: 

‘She never interested herself about Rousseau nor admired him. 
Her understanding is too just not to be disgusted with his paradoxes 


* J. J. Weiss, Essais sur |’Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, 


p. 347. 
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and affectations; and his eloquence could not captivate her, for she 
hates eloquence. She asked no style but Voltaire’s, and has an 
aversion to all moral philosophers. She has scarce mentioned 
Rousseau, living or dead; and d’Alembert was egregiously mistaken 
in thinking she wrote my letter to him: Rousseau would have been 
still more offended had he known how very little she ever thought of 
him. She was born and had lived in the age of true taste and had 
allowed no one but Voltaire to belong to it; she holds that all the rest 
have corrupted their taste and language. La Fontaine is her idol; that 
is, simplicity is.’ * 


Madame du Deffand’s life contradicted her excellent 
judgement ; against a passion for simplicity, for frankness, 
for truth and justice, a hatred for all deceit and affectation, 
were ranged in appalling strength a pressing need of variety, 
and an early satiety of every form of pleasure, of people, of 
amusements, of pursuits. A born sceptic is always a born 
critic, and Madame du Deffand’s analytic mind could not 
but measure the hearts, the brains, the motives of those 
about her; disenchantment was certain. This spirit of 
scepticism and criticism kept her always doubtful of the 
sincerity of those dearest to her; of an enthusiastic 
temperament, she found no one worthy of devotion or sacri- 
fice. Writing to the President Hénault in 1742 from 
Forges, whither she had gone to take the waters, she says: 
‘Pour moi, je suis fichée de ne vous point voir; mais je 
‘ supporte ce malheur avec une sorte de courage, parce que je 
‘crois que vous ne le partagez pas beaucoup et que tout 
‘ yous est égal.’ Even her trust in the Duchesse de Choiseul 
is touched by this blight: ‘ Vous savez que vous m’aimez, 
‘mais vous ne le sentez pas,’ she said one day to her, a 


comment which led to many arguments on the subject 
between them. 


‘M. Walpole m’a écrit une lettre charmante, ob il m’appelle aussi 
sa grand’maman, parce qu’il est votre mari. . . . Vous avez été bien 
fichée de son départ, et j’ai beaucoup plus senti votre peine que je ne 
Vai sue ; j’ai peur que l’abbé f ne vous lait pas assez dit.’ t 


Born in an age of doubt, her open mind, always quick to 
receive impressions, was early invaded by the onward move- 
ment, the rush of inquiry, which during her lifetime was 


sweeping over France. By nature an agnostic, she was ever 
desiring to probe into the nature of things; to receive any- 


Letter to Rev. W. Mason, 1778, vol. vii. p. 100. 
L’Abbé Barthélemy. 
October 24, 1767. 
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thing on trust seemed to her to be the part of ignorance. 
Yet all the time the possession of a personal living faith 
was the strongest desire of her heart. All her life she was 
longing for the peace which religion gives, and all her life it 
was denied her. She called to her help the most famous of 
the clergy, attended church, had her oratory, her confessor, 
studied the Bible. When she became blind she sought 
again to find consolation in the Scriptures, but her mind 
was incapable of mysticism. ‘Eh! mais est-ce que vous 
‘ comprenez quelque chose & tout cela, vous?’ There was no 
sacredness in the tie of marriage to her, no reverence for re- 
ligious ceremony of any kind. Nominally she belonged to 
the Church, and far from attacking, she always respected 
another’s belief. She was ready to receive light on things 
divine or human, though without fixed moral principles to 
assist her. To-day her acute mind would have found more 
scope, and she would have been a better and a happier 
woman, because she would have found an object in life. 
For what strikes us most in her character is the incurable 
ennui from which she suffered from childhood, and from 
which she was always trying to escape at any cost. She had 
heart and imagination, which sometimes ran away with her 
reason ; some of the faults and many of the disappointments, 
and much of the wearisomeness, of her life are attributable to 
this cause. French esprit is sometimes utterly lacking in 
humour, and so it was with Madame du Deffand. Had she 
been given that sense which makes the jarring machinery of 
life work more smoothly, that lightening of the heart which 
comes from laughter, life would have seemed a less melancholy 
affair to this lonely woman. Madame du Deffand experienced 
the truth of the saying of the old Greek, who proclaimed that 
he who pursues happiness will never find it. Without family 
ties, by the very elevation of her intellect above the ordinary 
level about her, she felt singularly alone, and was possessed 
always by the mortal fear of being deserted by the bright 
world in which she had so long been a centre. And so, 
as she declined in years, the excellent suppers grew more 
and more veritable triumphs of the culinary art—an ennuyée 
herself, it was her constant aim that others should not be 
bored. With this in view the table was laid, and feasts 
material and intellectual provided in ever-increasing abun- 
dance and delicacy to tempt the jaded appetites of those for 
whom the world held few novel delights. She who lived in 
a time of decadence, in the conscious sadness of a soul 
which felt the impression of that worn-out world which 
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has lived too much, dying from excess of knowledge, per- 
sonified, too, the human mind in quest of truth, of justice, 
of light. It is not an estimable woman, or always an 
amiable character, we have portrayed, but one whose 
moral weaknesses, as well as force of intellect and social 
gifts, are an example of the epoch. Madame du Deffand, 
though of a different character, lived, as has been said 
of the poet Gray, with whom she was contemporary, in 
the wrong century, a time which called out wit, the lighter 
faculties of the mind, and the practical questions which led 
to the Revolution ; the serenity, peace, faith, and aspira- 
tion, in which deeper characters and larger minds find 
sustenance, which bring forth the poet, were wanting in 
the eighteenth century. In another age her capacity would 
have found freer outlet, and we should have seen a larger 
life and labours in the world of literature, not more in- 
teresting to us, it may be, but more satisfying to the 
mind and soul of the writer. Madame du Deffand has 
been called heartless, unfeeling, cold; her letters prove her 
to be passionate, sensitive, and sympathetic ; loving society, 
but despising it, and equally bored with solitude, with her 
husband, with lovers, with herself. 
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Art. X.—l1. A Review of Irish History in relation to the 
Social Developement of Ireland. By Joun Patrick 
Gannon. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1900. 


2. The Land Question and Compulsory Sale: the Problem 
Stated. Speech by Tl. W. Russext, M.P., at Clogher on 
September 20, 1900. Belfast. 1900. 


pus General Election of 1900 is probably the first since 
the Reform Act of 1852 in which the balance of 
power in the Irish representation as between parties known 
and recognised in the House of Commons has remained un- 
altered at the close of the polls. The changes in the 
personnel of parties have been numerous, and even, as we 
shall show, important; but the relative strength of the 
Unionist and Nationalist parties, as measured in the 
division lobbies at Westminster, continues the same as in 
the Parliament of 1895. Four seats have, indeed, changed 
their political complexion ; but the changes have been equal 
und opposite, and leave parties as they were. If we try to 
apportion these few alterations according to the scale of 
the political importance of the constituencies affected, there 
still remaius little for either party to boast of. The 
Unionists have to deplore the loss of the seats for South 
County Dublin and St. Stephen’s Green division of the city, 
both of them held by the party at successive elections since 
1892; and it cannot fairly be claimed that the loss of these 
important metropolitan constituencies is overbalanced by 
the very gratifying success of the Marquis of Hamilton in 
Derry City, and the striking, not to say marvellous, result 
achieved in Galway. In both of these instances of Unionist 
success, the triumph has been less a party than a personal 
one. There isno one in Ireland who has better deserved 
the influence and popularity of which the Derry contest and 
the return of his heir to Parliament is a further proof than 
the Duke of Abercorn; while the phenomenal poll in 
Galway must be set down, without any disparagement of the 
merits of Mr. Martin Morris, to the extraordinary know- 
ledge of his countrymen and adroit use of opportunities 
which have ever marked the career of his father, the dis- 
tinguished ex-Lord of Appeal. 

If we turn from the purely political analysis of the 
Irish elections to consider certain less obvious results of the 
appeal to the constituencies, we shall hardly find much upon 
which Ireland can be honestly congratulated. The personal 
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composition of the Irish Nationalist party certainly cannot be 
said to have been changed for the better, though the changes 
have been many and important. The members of the Irish 
parliamentary party are not, with the exception of some 
half-dozen prominent figures, familiar to the British, or 
indeed to the lrish public ; so that little would be gained by 
a detailed examination, which would in any case be invidious, 
of the changes which have taken place in the representa- 
tion. But it must be said, and there is no fair-minded 
friend of Ireland who will not lament the fact, that the 
character of the Irish representation has changed for the 
worse of late, in obedience to the stress of the internal 
rivalries of Nationalism. It is not for us to exhibit a pre- 
ference for one or other of the contending forces, and it is 
probable enough that had the electoral triumph of Mr. Healy 
over Mr. O’Brien been as signal as, in fact, has been his defeat, 
the House of Commons and the Irish representation must 
have suffered through the elimination of some conspicuous 
and not discreditable figures. But upon the whole we are 
inclined to consider that the losses incurred through the 
retirement of Mr. Vesey Knox a year or two back—a retire- 
ment avowedly due to the despotic attitude of the dominant 
faction and the defeat at the polls of so capable a member 
of Parliament as Mr. Arthur O’Connor are greater than any 
which could have been sustained had the conditions been 
reversed. 
The chief interest, however, of the Irish elections centred 
the struggle for the mastery between Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. Timothy Healy, and it is in the triumph of 
the former that their true significance as a serious factor in 
british politics lies. For the elections have resulted in an 
entire change in the kaleidoscope. To begin with, 
Parnellism as a parliamentary entity has disappeared. It 
had no doubt been understood to have merged in the pre- 
dominant section some time before the general election. 
But down to the date of the dissolution there still remained 
a small band of men who had been elected as Parnellites on 
the strength of the Parnellite tradition, and in avowed 
opposition tothose who had been parties to the dethrone- 
ment of the dead king. These picturesque survivals 
survive no longer. The individuals have indeed been 
returned once more to Westminster, but not in the same 
character or under the same standard. So feeble has 
the Parnellite cause become that even the brother of the 
great leader, whose original election was designed as « mark 
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of respect to Parnell’s memory, was suffered to be ousted from 
his seat through a piece of clever electioneering, which, like 
most clever electioneering, appears to the ordinary observer 
to have been of somewhat dubious morality. The Parnellite 
members are indeed supposed to have saved their faces 
through the election of Mr. Redmond, their erstwhile 
leader, to the chairmanship of the parliamentary party. 
But that talented parliamentarian now presides over a 
gathering— it would be inaccurate to term it a following— 
which owns no allegiance to the memory which Mr. Redmond 
and his friends strove to perpetuate so gallantly but so in- 
effectually for so many years. The processions which for 
years after Parnell’s death thronged the streets of the Irish 
metropolis in pilgrimage to his grave at Glasnevin have 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, and Ivy Day has 
failed to secure a permanent place in the political calendar. 
For the Irish people Parnell is as dead as O’Connell, and in 
the sense of a living movement dominated by the ideas of 
its founder and leader the Home Rule agitation of the 
‘eighties’ is as dead as the Repeal agitation of the 
‘ forties.’ 

But though Parnellism has disappeared, Nationalism 
remains. That form of Irish patriotism which consists in 
professions of hearty hatred of England is as rife as ever, 
and the Irish masses appear to be more than ever in the 
hands of irreconcileables. Mr. Redmond may be chairman 
of the Irish party, and Mr. Dillon may be prominent in its 
tactical arrangements at Westminster ; but it is Mr. William 
O’Brien who directs its strategy, and who in all but name is 
its leader. The result can hardly be acceptable to those 
who would fain discern symptoms of a kindlier feeling 
towards Great Britain. For perhaps of all Irish politicians, 
certainly of all her present parliamentary representatives, 
the quondam editor of ‘ United Ireland’ has been the most 
vehement in his expression of that racial antagonism which 
never fails to raise cheers in Ireland. Nor is the disturbed 
complacency of English or Scotch observers likely to be 
restored by the actions or expressions of the only Nationalist 
politivian who has refused to acquiesce in the predominance 
of Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Healy’s attitude in the House of 
Commons during the short December session, however much 
we may suspect his activity to be due to the necessity he is 
under of keeping himself in evidence, was certainly not more 
reassuring to those who desire to promote good feeling 
between Great Britain and Ireland than any of Mr. O’Brien’s 
most wrathful denunciations. 
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But though Mr. Healy has survived the General Election, 
still sitting—but by a greatly attenuated majority—for his 
old constituency of North Louth, and though, so long as he 
remains in the House of Commons, his remarkable parlia- 
mentary qualities will enable him to exert a very important 
influence upon the future developements of Irish Nationalism, 
even though ostracised from its councils, his defeat in the 
country has been decisive and all but overwhelming. The 
sturdy band of supporters who rallied round him in the 
struggles of the last Parliament have, with scarcely a con- 
siderable exception, disappeared. So successfully was the 
hostility of the people inflamed against him, or so real are the 
distrust and dislike which his rancorous invective has excited 
—it is not for us to choose between the alternatives—that 
all over the country, save in a small group of seats in South 
Ulster and North Leinster, his adherents were hunted from 
the constituencies. To be his friend was to court defeat, to 
be his relative ensured destruction. In Donegal Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor, perhaps the most valuable representative as a 
private member of the House of Commons in the whole 
Nationalist party, was rejected by a large majority, after 
fifteen years’ unbroken tenure of his seat, for no other 
offence than his espousal of Mr. Healy’s cause. In Mayo 
Mr. W. M. Murphy, a former member for Dublin, and 
a man of considerable eminence in the industrial and 
financial world, was rejected for no better reason than that 
Mr. Healy supported him. While in Cork City Mr. Maurice 
Healy, who had actually been Mr. O’Brien’s colleague at the 
General Election of 1892 in their then successful struggle 
against Mr. Redmond’s attempt to carry the southern city 
for the Parnellites, and who is himself a man of ability and 
vigour, was defeated by the crushing majority of 2,500 votes. 
In Wexford another brother suffered almost as decisive, 
though scarcely so dramatic, a defeat. The author of ‘ God 
‘ save Ireland,’ Mr. T. D. Sullivan, who is also closely con- 
nected with the member for Louth, found that even to have 
been the laureate of Nationalism was no sufficient apology ; 
and the maker of the people’s ballads is no longer to have 
any share in making the people’s laws. Mr. Healy is there- 
fore in a position of almost total isolation, and the victory 
of Mr. O’Brien is complete. 

There is, however, one important limitation to Mr. 
O’Brien’s triumph and to that unfettered control which is 
usually exercised by Irish leaders in the era of their 
temporary predoininance. The priesthood is not unanimous. 
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Mr. O’Brien has, indeed, secured the valuable patronage of 
Archbishop Walsh, who has subscribed to the parliamentary 
funds. But Mr. Healy still appears to enjoy a large share of 
clerical confidence. At the Louth election he was able to pro- 
duce a certificate in his favour from no less a personage than 
Cardinal Logue, the head of the Irish hierarchy, if not its 
most powerful personality; and his adherents everywhere 
enjoyed a substantial share of clerical patronage. Whether 
this circumstance is due to a real preference for Mr. Healy, 
inspired by a perception of his superior parliamentary 
capacity, or is the result of a calculated policy dictated by 
the dislike of the clergy to the unchecked predominance of 
a single faction, it is a curious feature in the situation, and 
one which may prove productive of important results. 

For the present, however, Mr. O’Brien is at the helm ; and 
the proceedings at what was grandiloquently designated the 
Trish National Convention, which assembled at the Rotunda 
in December, shows that he is determined to steer the ship. 
It is interesting, therefore, to recall his qualifications for the 
pot, and, besides considering what use he is likely to make 
of his power, to note the illustration which his success 
affords of the temper of the people who have acquiesced in 
his assumption of the leadership. Frankly we cannot but 
regard the rehabilitation of Mr. O’Brien in popular con- 
fidence as a thoroughly unsatisfactory sign of the times. 
We do not at all mean by this that his leadership is likely 
to be more successful or mre enduring than that of any of 
his colleagues would be. We mean simply that it is dis- 
appointing as an evidence of the practical sense of the Irish 
people. Mr. O’Brien is not a bit a more dangerous leader 
from the point of view of the English connexion than Mr. 
Healy or Mr. Davitt or Mr. Dillon would be ; probably he is 
less dangerous. But he certainly bears a record which in 
any other country would have barred his path to power. 
He was, indeed, one of the most active members of the 
Parnellite party in the height of the Home Rule agitation 
and the heyday of Parnell’s movement. Every one remembers 
the grotesque incidents with which his name is inseparably 
connected in the days of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Irish 
Secretaryship; his action against Lord Salisbury and its 
sequel, and the Hudibrastic tragedy of Tullamore. These, 
however, were episodes in the struggle against the forces of 
the British Government which was then maintained in 
Ireland, which, upon Irish principles, fully entitled Mr. 
O’Brien to his meed of popular applause. It is otherwise 
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with his connexion with the Plan of Campaign, particularly 
in its application to Mr. Smith Barry’s estate at Tipperary. 
That was a proceeding so absolutely fatal to the unfortunate 
persons most directly concerned, and the policy which 
resulted in the ruin of so many thriving tenants was so 
universally attributed to Mr. O’Brien’s persistence, that it is 
really difficult to understand the temperament which con- 
dones so real and material an injury, and which raises to the 
most influential position in Irish politics a personage who 
seven years ago appeared to have retired into private life in 
a blaze of derision. 

That an agitator pure and simple should have thus come 
to the front is matter for regret from the point of view from 
which we have been speaking. We do not know that it is 
nearly so regrettable from a party standpoint, still less from 
that of those charged with the duty of vindicating the reign 
of law in Ireland. It is not difficult to imagine leaders 
more adroit than Mr. O’Brien, even if he listens to the 
tactful counsel of his nominal leader; and if, as may be 
inferred from the proceedings of the National Convention 
in Dublin, and of the United Irish League in the country, 
the Irish people are prepared to enter afresh on a campaign 
ostensibly constitutional, but working through a machinery of 
illegality, it is as well that there should be no room for 
doubt as to the real character of the agitation. 

And on this point there is certainly no room for doubt. 
That the United Irish League, which was founded by Mr. 
William O’Brien in conjunction with Mr. Michael Davitt, 
himself the founder of the old Land League more than 
twenty years back, is in truth the representative of the 
agrarian and political organisations which between them 
formed the machinery of the Separatist movement under 
Mr. Parnell, is a proposition which scarcely needs to be 
established, since its promoters would be the last to deny it. 
It is the lineal descendant of the old Land League. It 
was first formed, indeed, in the days of the Irish National 
Federation, the anti-Parnellite successor to the National 
League, for objects purely agrarian. Its operations were 
then understood to be confined to the west of Ireland, 
where it aimed at increasing the holdings of the cottiers of 
Connaught by the subdivision among them of the large 
grazing runs which are the most profitable form of agricul- 
tural enterprise in that province. The graziers were not 
prepared for voluntary and uncompensated extinction, to 
make room for what Mr. O’Brien— in an hyperbole positively 
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ludicrous to any one who has ever traversed the wastes of 
the West—calls ‘the colonisation of the rich prairies of 
‘ Connaught by the disinherited natives.’ They resisted the 
efforts of the League, whereupon the old weapons of intimi- 
dation by boycotting, threatening letters, and other familiar 
engines of coercion were put in force in several places in 
which branches of the organisation had been formed, and in 
some instances with success. Neither the area of its opera- 
tions nor its popularity with the people was at first very 
extensive; and the discredit into which Mr. O’Brien had 
fallen through the disastrous experiences of the citizens of 
New Tipperary caused the shrewdest amoung the peasantry 
to look askance on his proceedings for a time. But energy, 
zeal, and fervour will do much, particularly when no strong 
force is used to counteract them, and it must be admitted 
that the zeal and fervour of Mr. O’Brien are of the kind that 
carry men far. Without debating the question whether 
the administration of Mr. Gerald Balfour would have been 
justified in putting in force the provisions of the Crimes Act 
in the earlier stages of the League’s activity, it is certain 
that the organisation enjoyed a practical immunity from 
restrictive measures, and it spread apace through the country 
until its ramifications had become so widespread and exten- 
sive as to inspire its founders, in spite of the opposition of 
Mr. Healy and other members of the Nationalist party, with 
the notion of converting it into a national organisation, and 
thus utilising an agrarian agitation for political ends pre- 
cisely as the old Land League had been utilised as the basis 
of the Home Rule agitation. The influence of the League 
and the force it can bring to bear upon those who dare to 
resist it have thus been enormously increased, aud the charges 
of the judges at the winter assizes testify to the prevalence in 
some parts of the country of a state of lawlessness with 
which the existing machinery of the law has so far been 
unable to cope, and which certainly calls for the exercise 
of the utmost vigilance on the part of the Irish Government. 

If any doubt existed as to the intention of those 
responsible for the United Irish League, now formally 
constituted as the national organisation of the country, 
to utilise the agrarian question in furtherance of their 
primary political objects, it is set at rest by the text of 
the resolution submitted by Mr. O’Brien at the Dublin 
Convention in December, aud unanimously adopted by the 
delegates assembled. The turgid rhetoric of the resolu- 
tion makes it so lengthy that to quote it textually would 
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occupy too much of our space. But it asserts that the 
legislation founded upon dual ownership of the soil has 
been proved to have failed to realise the objects of its 
projectors, and produced instead poverty, discontent, 
and emigration; that the time has come to demand the 
abolition of dual ownership and the transference of the soil 
to an occupying proprietary, together with the reinstatement 
of the evicted tenants and a comprehensive scheme for the 
utilisation of ‘the rich grazing plains of the West’ for the 
purpose of providing adequate holdings for the migratory 
population on their borders; ‘and that the United Irish 
‘ party should seize the first opportunity to force this vital 
‘ question to the front in an English Parliament.’ 

Our survey of the existing condition of Irish Nationalist 
politics has thus made it clear that the remnant of the great 
Parnellite movement, long scattered and rent asunder by 
faction, has made an effort to rally, and has so far suc- 
ceeded in its effort as to bring together at least four-fifths 
of the parliamentary party into formal and effective agree- 
ment upon lines closely akin to those by which so large a 
measure of success was achieved by the Irish party in the 
past. It remains to be seen to what degree a like pro- 
gramme may expect a like success. It is true that in 
several respects the new league is less authoritative than 
the old. It is encountered by a very small but very 
energetic opposition in the ranks of Nationalism itself; 
it is without the support of a large section of the clergy ; 
and it is badly equipped with funds. But it is not upon 
that account to be despised. The powerful weapon wielded 
by Parnell was forged in the face of an opposition from 
within the Home Rule ranks more numerous, if not more 
energetic, than that which Mr. O’Brien has to face, and 
in despite of the general disapproval of the clergy and 
hierarchy alike. Mr. O’Brien is certainly no Parnell, and 
it is equally certain that his opponent is made of much 
sterner stuff than those who twenty years ago deprecated 
the uncompromising policy of the great leader. But from 
the point of view of Unionism and of the Government it has 
to be remembered that there is a very important difference 
between the old Home Rule opposition to Parnell and the 
Nationalist opponents of Mr. O’Brien. The former strove 
to minimise the agitation in which they could not avoid 
participating; the latter would be at least as uncom- 
promising in anti-British policy as their opponents. Mr. 
O’Brien is not likely to be lacking in the vocabulary of 
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vituperation, but Mr. Healy is to the full his equal in that 
accomplishment, and will be anxious to force the pace. 
Thus, even if there were no other elements of difficulty in 
the circumstances of the country, the present position 
of the Nationalist party is very much more formidable 
than it has been for the last half-dozen years ; and reliance 
on the vehemence of interna] animosities to impair its 
strength will be no safeguard against a revival of those 
violent courses and the exercise of that tyrannical authority 
in defiance of the law which marked the reigns of the 
predecessors of the United Irish League. It is to be 
observed also that this policy, very recently and quite 
explicitly avowed, of ‘ recreating the Irish difficulty in the 
‘ English Parliament’ by means of organised obstruction, is 
one which is certain tu be highly popular in Ireland, should 
any feebleness in dealing with it at Westminster permit it 
to appear successful. 

Whilst the revival of the Nationalist party upon a basis 
of agrarian agitation is the most noteworthy result of 
the late elections, a developement not less significant, 
and likely to have a large bearing on Irish politics in 
the immediate future, has been witnessed in Ulster. For 
many years the cry of compulsory purchase has been 
heard among the farmers of the North of Treland, and those 
who have gone much among the Ulster peasantry are 
aware that for fully a dozen years much vague unrest 
has been felt in regard to this question. In several con- 
stituencies its advocates were strong euough as early as 
1892 to extort from the Unionist candidates, before electing 
them as representatives, declarations of sympathy, more or 
less platonic or academic, with the ideal of a universal 
peasant proprietary throughout Ulster; and this notwith- 
standing that that ideal had been publicly condemuned, in 
language marked by all his usual definiteness of expression, 
by the very politician who is now its chief apostle. In 
1895 the same tendency was still more marked ; and at the 
recent elections there was only one Unionist member for an 
Ulster tenant-farmers’ constituency —and the majority even 
of Ulster constituencies are predominantly agricultural— 
who did not declare himself, with or without reservations or 
conditions, in favour of the principle of compulsory pur- 
chase. 

The rapidity with which this demand has grown and 
strengthened in the north of Ireland is very remarkable. 
Ten years ago—in 1890—the notion of a universal peasant 
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proprietorship—i.e. universal compulsory sale—was  stig- 
matised as an absurd impossibility by every practical poli- 
tician who discussed it. Mr. Russell himself, not as yet a 
member of the Unionist Government, and absolutely free to 
express an opinion in its favour had he entertained it, was 
strenuous in denouncing it. He ‘declined to stoop to tell 
‘ lies, to say that was possible which he knew to be impos- 
‘ sible,’ and declared the question to be ‘ outside the range 
‘ of all reasonable or practical politics.’ To-day he declares 
that the impossible of ten years ago is not only possible, 
but so possible and so imperative that it cannot be delayed, 
and must be embraced, approved, and carried through forth- 
with. And the Ulster Unionist members either concur with 
Mr. Russell in language of varying emphasis, and with 
greater or less reluctance, or at the least refrain from ex- 
pressing their dissent. They demur to his methods, but do 
not venture to challenge his objects. In such circumstances 
it is impossible to deny that compulsory purchase, whatever 
the fate of the proposition when it comes to be sifted by 
ministers and voted on in Parliament, is at any rate much 
closer to the range of practical politics than Home Rule, 
and that its discussion in the House of Commons is 
inevitable. 

The advance of the question in public importance, and 
the condition of urgency which it appears, for the moment 
at all events, to have assuined, are primarily the effect of Mr. 
Russell’s conversion to a principle which, as we have seen, 
he at one time warmly denouaced as impossible, and of the 
agitation which, animated with all the zeal of a convert, he 
started in the autumn of last year. And perhaps, before 
proceeding to investigate this question and to analyse the 
grounds upon which the claim is put forward, it is desirable 
to ask what is the title of Mr. Russell to come forward with 
so enormous a demand upon the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, who are called upon to provide the means of 
giving effect to his proposals, and upon the Unionist 
ministers, so recently his colleagues, whom he asks to accept 
the responsibility of giving legislative effect to his views. 
His proposals involve demands upon the finances of the 
Empire larger than have ever been contemplated in con- 
uexion with any single measure of legislation, and a scheme 
so vast that he has himself described it, without any exagge- 
ration, as changing the fee-simple of the country. What, 
then, are the claims to public confidence of the man who 
advances these tremendous claims ? 
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It would indeed be ungenerous to deny that Mr. Russell has 
established by his past services a strong claim upon the respect 
and gratitude of the Unionist party. There is no more striking 
personality in the whole of the Irish representation than that 
of the vigorous, incisive, and combative member for South 
Tyrone. His career has been remarkable, and his parliamen- 
tary position is absolutely the creation of his strenuous in- 
dividuality, unaided by interest or connexion of any kind. 
A Scotchman by birth, and of humble origin, Mr. Russell 
migrated to Ireland in early boyhood, carrying with him no 
richer heritage than the rugged virtues of his Fifeshire 
home, an indomitable, perhaps untameable, spirit, and a 
restless but always sustained energy. Settling in Ulster, he 
early chose a path well suited indeed for the display of his 
characteristic qualities, but one which of all others it was 
least to be anticipated would lead to popular success in 
Ireland. He became a temperance lecturer, and ultimately 
the official champion of the extreme temperance party. 
Moving to Dublin, he waged for years an eager and un- 
sparing contest with the publican interest, and gradually 
acquired no small measure of local notoriety. 

To a man of such antecedents and characteristics the 
violence, disorder, and illegality associated with the Par- 
nellite movement were naturally absolutely abhorrent, and 
when the time for fighting came the spare yet sturdy figure 
of Mr. Russell soon became familiar on Unionist platforms, 
where it quickly became apparent that no one could give 
shrewder knocks to the enemy or better express the root 
sentiments of Irish Unionists than the Scottish temperance 
advocate. In the interval between Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule and the General Election of 1886 Mr. Russell 
became one of the most active members of the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union, since so well known as the Irish Unionist 
Alliance ; and his activity in the propaganda undertaken by 
that body in British constituencies was so great that he 
might have been selected to contest a Scottish division in 
1886. But, animated by a born fighter’s yearning for the 
thickest of the fray, he preferred to challenge the editor of 
‘United Ireland’ in the Ulster constituency for which he 
had been elected by a small majority in the previous year. 
After a severe contest Mr. O’Brien was defeated by less than 
a hundred votes, and Mr. Russell became the representative 
of the five or six thousand tenant-farmers who constitute 
the overwhelming bulk of the constituency of South Tyrone. 
From that day forward Mr. Russell has been among the most 
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zealous and persistent champions of the Unionist cause. At 
every contested election where Home Rule has been in 
issue during the parliaments of 1886 and 1892 his voice has 
been effectually raised ; and when on the formation of Lord 
Salisbury’s third administration the member for South 
Tyrone was given a place in the ministry every one felt that 
no reward had been more fairly won than his. It must be 
added that over and above his services on the platform Mr. 
Russell has been a distinct House of Commons success, both 
us an effective debater and as a most valuable member of 
select and departmental committees, and that in the dis- 
charge of his functions at the Local Government Board he 
gave the must unqualified satisfaction alike to his minis- 
terial and departmental colleagues. 

Such is the summary—far indeed from exhaustive, but 
not, we trust, ungenerous—of Mr. Russell’s great and un- 
questionable services to his party, and it is evident that such 
a man has the strongest claims upon the attention of those 
with and for whom he fought in troubled times. But it 
must be confessed by his best friends that Mr. Russell’s 
utility has been often hampered and sometimes seriously 
impaired by circumstances the result partly of his idio- 
synerasies and partly of the curious position in which the 
member for South Tyrone early found himself placed in 
relation to agrarian controversies. 

Great as have been Mr. Russell’s services to the cause of 
the Union, it can hardly be said that the hour was a 
fortunate one either for his party or for himself when he 
su.ccted the division of South Tyrone as the avenue to 
Parliament. The constituency is, as we have just observed, 
a strictly agricultural one, in which tenant-farmers pre- 
dominate ; but in the close balance of parties the landlords 
and their connexions and dependents formed a body which, 
though relatively small, were absolutely essential to the 
success of a Unionist candidate in any stand-up fight between 
Unionist and Nationalist. In the earlier period of Mr. 
Russeil’s connexion with South Tyrone, when, before the 
imminent risk of a rupture of the Union, all lesser differences 
disappeared, the task of the member was smoothed. 
But as soon as the great issue was settled, for the time 
at any rate, the agrarian question began to make itself 
felt, and Mr. Russell had to consider his position in relation 
to the two sections among his supporters. It might be 
supposed that an outsider like Mr. Russell, with no sort of 
personal interest at stake and no direct connexion with the 
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soil, would have been precisely the person to reconcile 
and harmonise these differences. And we are far from 
suggesting that he did not conscientiously endeavour to 
hold the balance even. But Mr. Russell’s qualities are not 
precisely the qualities of the impartial juryman. His 
temperament is essentially an advocate’s temperament. 
And having, in the heat of his first struggle with Mr. 
O’Brien, gone very much further than many among his 
supporters judged to be reasonable in the direction of 
agrarian reform, he was not the man to modify his declara- 
tions. From the very commencement of his relations with 
his constituency the signs were apparent of a radical 
difference between Mr. Russell’s position on the land 
question and that held by the immense majority of the 
party with which he acted in public life. As years went by, 
and as at each successive phase of the agrarian problem the 
member for South Tyrone took the tenants’ side with ever- 
increasing vehemence, denouncing with acrimony the Irish 
land system, the hostility to Mr. Russell became more and 
more acute. Nor was dissatisfaction confined to his cou- 
stituency. It made itself felt in the House of Commons, 
where on more than one occasion during the Parliaments of 
1886, 1892, and 1895, but notably in the case of Mr. 
Morley’s committee of inquiry into the working of the 
Land Acts in 1894, Mr. Russell broke completely away from 
his party on grounds that could not be considered adequate. 
So self-willed were his courses that it is pretty generally 
understood that the leaders of the Liberal Unionist party 
had more than once to exert their influence somewhat 
strenuously to prevent an open schism. No one will deuy 
to Mr. Russell the possession of many fine qualities, but a 
genius for compromise is certainly not couspicuous among 
them. He is far too much in earnest about everything, 
and his faculty of speech is far too incisive, to enable him 
either to consider calmly aud dispassiouately the position 
of those he is opposed to, or to give the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath; and thus at every stage of the conflict 
he has moved further and further apart from the average 
opinion of his party on the agrarian problem. 

It thus became practically inevitable that at the late 
General Election the dissatisfaction which had smouldered 
for years among a section of his constituents should take 
the active form of an opposition to Mr. Russell’s candi- 
dature by a section of his old supporters, notwithstanding 
the presence in the field of a powerful Nationalist 
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candidate; and, although the recollection of old battles 
fought together was too vivid to allow any large number of 
electors to vote against him, the abstention of alienated 
friends threatened not remotely the loss of the seat. In 
the result Mr. Russell secured re-election by the fragile margin 
of ninety votes, after a conflict embittered by a vehemence 
which was not confined to one side, and after declarations had 
been made which rendered the further co-operation of the 
member for South Tyrone in Lord Salisbury’s administration 
a matter of patent impossibility. In a speech delivered at 
Clogher on the eve of the election he announced himself as 
come ‘ to light a fire in Ulster which will not easily be put 
‘ out,’ and avowed his conversion to the principle of com- 
pulsory sale. What was even less consistent with his posi- 
tion as a member of the Government and a servant of the 
Crown, Mr. Russell attacked, with a vehemence which no 
Nationalist member could have excelled, the distinguished 
head of the Irish Land Commission, to whom, though one of 
Her Majesty’s Judges in Ireland, he imputed not obscurely 
the grossest bias and prejudice. We have every respect for 
the honesty of Mr. Russell’s convictions, and even if we had 
less reason for believing in it, we regard him as too much of 
an enthusiast not to be sincere in all he says. But it is im- 
possible to avoid observing that his conversion to compulsory 
purchase would have been more convincing had not the 
announcement of it been deferred to a moment when the 
defection of Unionist friends made the acquisition of Nation- 
alist votes essential to the retention of his seat; and that 
the respect of fair-minded men is not likely to be conciliated 
by unmeasured attacks upon eminent public functionaries 
of the highest capacity and most spotless character, who are 
incapable, by the exigencies of their position, of defending 
themselves against the gravest and most galling imputa- 
tions. The declarations made at Clogher were so manifestly 
incompatible with the policy of the Government that 
Mr. Russell’s services at the Local Government Board had 
to be dispensed with by the Premier on the reconstruction 
of the Ministry; and within a few days of his dismissal 
the ‘ unmuzzled’ member for South Tyrone was on his way 
to Ulster, there to add fresh fuel to the fire lighted at 
Clogher. 

In the gradual establishment of a peasant proprietary as 
the surest means at once of ending the perpetual agrarian 
unrest which has been rife in Ireland through the whole 
course of the nineteenth century, and of giving to the masses 
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of the people that stability which the sense of ownership 
has invariably tended to produce, the most sagacious and 
most moderate politicians, of whatever political party, have 
long discerned the most hopeful means of solving the Irish 
question. Radicals of the old school to which Johu Bright 
belonged, moderate Conservatives like the late Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and even Irish landlords such as the late Mr. Arthur 
Kavanagh, described by Mr. Gladstone when introducing his 
Land Act of 1881 as ‘one of the ablest, if not the ablest 
‘ gentleman coming from Ireland I have ever known among 
‘the party opposite,’ have concurred in commending the 
principle, and contributed to giving effect to it. For our- 
selves, we must observe that the attitude of the ‘ Edinburgh 
‘ Review’ towards the expedient has been uniformly 
favourable. As far back as July 1881, when the Land Act 
of that year was passing through Parliament, we were 
careful to point out the essentially temporary character of 
the rent-fixing panacea then resorted to. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ 
we observed, ‘the fundamental idea pervading the whole 
‘measure is this: that it is desirable that the cultivator 
‘ should own the land he tills, either absolutely or subject to 
‘certain officially fixed payments and the performance of 
‘ certain statutory duties ;’ and we indicated our hope and 
belief that agrarian reform would develope in the future on 
the basis pointed to by the Bright clauses in the Act. Actuated 
by these beliefs, we have consistently applauded every step 
hitherto taken in the direction of enlarging the number of 
occupying owners. The Ashbourne Acts, the Purchase Act 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour, and the clauses in the Land Act of 
1896 designed to lubricate the machinery of the latter 
measure, have had from us the warmest and most encourag- 
ing support, and we are cordially desirous of every extension 
of the principle which appears consistent with the just 
rights of the owners of the land and the security of the 
money provided by the State to carry it into effect. 

But the gradual creation of a peasant proprietary, and 
the immediate and compulsory conversion of the status of 
the whole Irish tenantry from that of a partnership in the 
land to absolute and individual ownership, with the simul- 
taneous expropriation of the whole of the old proprietors, 
are two absolutely different propositions, and approval of 
the one is as far as possible from implying assent to the 
other. Even if so sweeping a social revolution could be 
accomplished without difficulty and by a stroke of the pen, 
Parliament would be bound before sanctioning it to be sure 
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that the scheme was just. We confess to being still of Mr. 
Bright’s opinion that it is the height of unwisdom to pro- 
pose ‘to decree the banishment of all Irish proprietors, 
‘ and to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer the universal 
‘absentee proprietor and rent-collector for the whole of the 
‘ absentee property of Ireland.’ The relations of landlords, 
who are for the most part English or of English descent, 
with their tenants, for the most part of Irish blood, have 
not been so satisfactory as to encourage the experiment of 
turning England into the landlord and Ireland into the 
tenant of one enormous holding. The idea of a compulsory 
buying up or buying out of the proprietary class still seems 
to us as ‘ monstrous, unnecessary, and unjust,’ as it did to 
Mr. Bright to the end of his days; and our conviction that 
‘any such scheme would amount in its working out to 
simple robbing’ is as strong now with us as it was ten years 
ago with Mr. Russell. Further, we cannot but believe, to 
quote once more the great tribune of the people, that ‘ for 
‘ Parliament to insist on compulsory sale would be to gratify 
‘ the disloyal leaders in Ireland, who wish to get rid of the 
‘ proprietary and unite the whole of [reland in hostility to 
‘ England.’ These unquestionably are the motives which 
animated Mr. O’Brien and the United Irish League in 
passing the resolution adopted by the National Convention. 
But it is only just to consider what is the reasoning which 
has convinced Mr. Russell (who professes, and sincerely pro- 
fesses, to approach this subject as even a stronger Unionist 
than he was when he first entered Parliament) that what 
every one who is nota rank revolutionist has hitherto deemed 
injustice is justice, and that what every Unionist has hitherto 
deemed subversive of Unionism is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 

The history of legislation contains no chapter which more 
dismally demonstrates the shortsightedness and fallibility 
of human wisdom than that which records the develope- 
ment of land tenure in Ireland during the last thirty years. 
The statement is a strong one. But when it is remembered 
that the system which the almost unanimous representation 
of Ireland clamours to remove—the system of dual owner- 
ship—is the absolute creation of as many as eight succes- 
sive Acts of Parliament passed since 1870, and that the 
very remedy thus devised for earlier grievances is now 
denounced as a worse evil than the disease it was designed 
to cure, the assertion will hardly be disputed. For be it 
remembered that prior to 1870 there was no such thing as 
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dual ownership, in fact or in law, over three-fourths of 
Ireland, and that the usage known as the Ulster custom, 
in which dual ownership originated, was a usage uncon- 
firmed by any statute law. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
introducing the Land Act of 1881, was at pains to point 
out that the alleged iniquities of the Irish land laws 
afforded no ground for further legislation, the land laws of 
Ireland differing only from those of England in the special 
provisions inserted in them by Parliament in favour of the 
tenant. It was in the Act of 1870 that the germ of dual 
ownership was introduced. The fact was admitted in 1881 
by Mr. Gladstone, when he observed that ‘in enacting a 
‘scale of compensation for disturbance, without which a 
‘ tenant could not be removed, a valuable consideration was 
‘tacked on to every yearly tenancy in Ireland ;’ whereas 
prior to 1870 the tenancy was determinable by notice 
at the sole will of the landlord and without any com- 
pensation whatever. Lord Selborne, in defending the bill 
of 1881 in the House of Lords, insisted strongly that the 
departure from the principle of free contract was far 
greater in the Act of 1870 than in that of 1881. In his 
memoirs the latter statesman, reviewing his share of re- 
sponsibility for what towards the close of his career he 
evidently had come to consider an unfortunate policy, is 
very emphatic on this point. ‘It was painful to me,’ 
writes Lord Selborne, ‘ (having acquiesced reluctantly, 
‘and not without much misgiving, in the Act of 1870) 
‘to find myself now compelled to be the advocate of 
‘ further developements of it, which in 1870 every respon- 
‘sible statesman rejected as inadmissible, and of which 
‘few then believed it to contain the germs.’ Yet these 
developements were presented to Parliament by their prin- 
cipal author, amid the applause of every advocate of [rish 
tenants, as the sufficient cure for the evils he then dealt 
with, and as the emanation of that divine light of justice 
by which he professed to be guided. Let us see what are 
the grounds upon which Mr. Russell, who believes in the 
sufficiency of the principles of the Acts of 1870 and 1881, 
had they not been frustrated, as he avers, by circumstances 
never contemplated by Mr. Gladstone, declares that the 
scheme of legislation so universally approved at its incep- 
tion by the ‘friends of agrarian reform, including in that 
term the Irish representatives of that time, is entirely 
unsuited to existing conditions, and demands that the 
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fruits of the labours of a generation should be summarily 
swept away. 

In the speech delivered at Clogher in September, in 
which Mr. Russell first announced his definite conversion to 
compulsory purchase, he assigned three reasons for his 
change of view, viz.: first, that the leaders of the Irish 
landlord party, by persistent agitation in the House of 
Lords and in the press, would not allow the issue to be 
closed, and by procuring the Fry Commission inquiry had 
raised the old difficulties afresh ; secondly, that ‘a hand- 
‘ful of land agents were harrying the tenantry of the 
‘country, forcing costly lawsuits on them ;’ and, thirdly, 
that the administration of the Land Acts had gone from 
bad to worse, and was no longer tolerable. Surely no pro- 
posals on a scale so vast as Mr. Russell’s have ever been 
based on so slender a pretext. 

With respect to his first point, it certainly cannot be 
caid—and indeed Mr. Russell in almost his next sentence 
admits the contrary to be the case—that the dissatisfaction 
of the landlords bas been expressed one whit more loudly 
than the criticism of the tenants. The landlords had 
certainly fair reason to complain that the expectations 
held out to them, on the faith of which moderate men in 
the House of Lords had assented to the Act of 1881, had 
been grievously disappointed, and had a legitimate right to 
inquire with whom or with what lay the blame of the disap- 
pointment. Mr. Gladstone had told them, and they had 
clung as long as they could to the assurance, that his 
legislation would have no injurious effect upon those, the 
large majority of their class, who admittedly had dealt fairly 
with their tenants; and Lord Selborne, stoutly maintaining 
that reductions in rent by the courts would strengthen the 
landlords’ security, had denounced as an utter fallacy the 
proposition that what was given to the tenant was necessarily 
taken from the landlord. Small wonder that when they 
found these expectations, from whatever complexity of 
causes, political, social, and economic, hopelessly and for 
ever falsified, they should have seen, or imagined that they 
saw, defects in a machinery which produced results so op- 
posite to the predictions of its inventors; or that, smarting 
under the operation of the Land Act, they should be 
tempted to criticise its administration. We could readily 
. admit that Mr. Russell had some justification for his action 
had there been the slightest danger that the benefits con- 
ferred by the Land Act would be narrowed in deference to 
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the landlords’ objections. But so far was this from being 
the case that the Government had steadily refused to legis- 
late on the recommendations of the Fry Commission, or 
even to admit the desirability of legislative modification. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to discern in the first 
of his three reasons any sufficient explanation of so sudden 
and so startling a change of front. 

The second and third of his arguments are even less con- 
vincing, and may be considered together. The Land Act of 
1881, in establishing a court to fix rents, authorised the 
tribunal then set up to delegate its powers as necessity or 
convenience might dictate to subordinate tribunals known 
as sub-commissions; but it provided that in such case the 
parties should have an appeal to the Land Commission 
itself. Such a right was only the commonest justice, having 
regard to the magnitude of the interests confided to the 
tribunals; and in point of fact the appeals have been taken 
indifferently by landlords and tenants, in many, if not most, 
cases, by both parties. Mr. Russell’s position appears 
to be that the inferior and subordinate tribunals are to be 
trusted rather than the superior one, because they are 
predominantly composed of men with a direct knowledge of 
the value of land, and the weight of expert opinion is greater 
in the sub-commissions than in the Land Commission itself. 
That courts of first instance should be overruled and over- 
ridden in a considerable percentage of cases by courts of 
superior authority isnot only not looked upon as extraordinary 
in other spheres of litigation, but is the justification of the 
existence of those superior courts, and the complaint of Mr. 
Russell in this regard is not one which appeals to the common 
sense of common people. 

But Mr. Russell’s objections to the administration of the 
Land Acts are not confined to the provisions allowing an 
appeal to the Chief Commissioners on the question of value 
in all cases. His main criticism consists in an indictment 
of the competence and impartiality of the Chief Commis- 
sioners as interpreters of the Land Laws, and, as already 
noted, in an arraignment of Mr. Justice Meredith, who 
presides over them. Even were this indictment well founded, 
inefficient administration is no adequate plea for the 
demolition of the system to be administered; but we are 
confident that no charges of maladministration ever rested 
on a flimsier foundation. It would, perhaps, be carrying 
respect for the judicial position to an exaggerated pitch 
to maintain that accusations of bias should in no ease be 
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suggested against persons charged with judicial duties in 
the absence of legal proofs; but it is certain that criticism 
of judicial acts should be applied with discretion, and onl 
by persons who fully apprehend the matters of which they 
presume to speak. Mr. Russell is a very great authority 
on the Land Acts, but he is certainly not an authority 
on law. He has a knowledge second to none as to the 
intentions of Parliament in passing the Irish Land Acts 
in recent years. But the intention of Parliament is one 
thing, and the effect of its language when construed, as it has 
to be, strictly, by lawyers, is quite another. Mr. Russell quotes 
decisions of the Land Commission which he avers are in 
the teeth of the objects which the Legislature had in view. 
Great as is his knowledge of the proceedings in committee 
on the Irish Land Acts, Mr. Russell is not necessarily an 
accurate witness as to what Parliament did or did not 
intend ; but even if he were, the question is not, as every tyro 
knows, the presumable intention of the Legislature, but the 
actual effect of its language as interpreted according to the 
settled rules of construction applicable to Acts of Parliament, 
and as affected by judicial decision. To arraign the im- 
partiality of a judge because his view of the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament differs from that of a particularly 
vehement partisan who assisted in the framing of them is a 
proceeding too utterly repugnant to good sense, apart from 
all questions of propriety, to allow this part of Mr. Russell’s 
justification of his position being accorded the slightest 
validity. 

It is but just to Mr. Russell, however, to observe that, 
while the grounds on which he formally rested his policy 
are grossly insufficient to sustain proposals of such magni- 
tude, he mentioned one consideration which is undoubtedly 
of immense weight, and is, to our mind, the real root of the 
difficulty and the ground for the demand which, in Ulster 
at all events, has for years been persistently pressed. It 
was not a consideration which the member for South 
Tyrone could advance as an explanation of his conversion, 
for it has been in operation for the last fifteen years ; but it 
is undoubtedly of serious practical concern. We will state 
it in Mr. Russell’s own very forcible words :— 

‘ Apart from all I have said in regard to the Land Commission, there 
is one reason which in my opinion will force compulsory sale. By the 
various Land Purchase Acts we have already created some 35,000 
occupying owners. It has been a great achievement, and the result 
has been admirable. The State has advanced the whole of the purchase- 
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money. It has lost nothing. The instalments have been regularly 
paid, and those estates which have been sold are models of peace and 
contentment. And what is the position? These occupying owners on 
one estate pay as terminable annuity 25 or 30 per cent. less than the 
judicial tenant on a neighbouring estate pays as a fixed and permanent 
rent, and the greater the success of the Purchase Acts the more glaring 
will this anomaly become.’ 


Here undoubtedly the speaker laid his finger on the real 
source of the difficulty which now calls for treatment in 
Treland. It is an argument to which, if we assume that 
it is the business of the State to redress every inequality 
which the accident of birth and circumstances produces in 
the lot of its citizens, there is absolutely no answer to be 
made. But it is one to which it is impossible that the 
State could yield assent without incurring obligations or 
creating precedents which would stifle by their magnitude 
every effort of that genius for gradual reform and ameliora- 
tion of difficulties which cannot be wholly removed which 
has been the fortunate characteristic of all the beneficent 
legislation of Parliament. The inequality upon which 
Mr. Russell lays stress, by which a tenant of what the 
Land Acts term a present tenancy sitting under a judicial 
rent pays more in rent than the man who is acquiring 
the fee-simple of his holding at a terminable annual charge, 
is a strong reason why purchase should progress, as Mr. 
Russell admits it is progressing, and an incentive to the 
provision, as far as possible, of further facilities for the 
acquisition of the sole-ownership of their holdings by their 
occupiers. But it is not a reason for perpetrating so violent 
a revolution in the principles of our law as is involved in the 
transference of the system of purchase from a basis of volun- 
tary agreement to one of universal compulsion. 

Thus far our examination of the arguments in favour of 
Mr. Russell’s proposals, as stated by their author, has 
shown them to be either groundless or inconclusive. It 
must be added, however, that in our judgment this com- 
pulsory transference of the fee-simple of Ireland to the 
occupying peasantry throughout the whole of Ireland in the 
manner proposed by Mr. Russell, so far from being uni- 
versally advantageous to the class he seeks to benefit, would 
be productive of grave evils which cannot lightly be ignored. 
Mr. Russell’s knowledge of agricultural conditions in Ulster 
is probably as full as any man’s, and he is, we doubt not, 
thoroughly competent to judge of the effect of his proposals 
on the people of that province. But a knowledge of Ulster 
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is not necessarily a knowledge of Ireland ; and Mr. Russell’s 
familiarity with agricultural conditions in the rest of Ireland 
is far from being deep. We may cite one illustration at 
once of the crudity of his views and of the rashness with 
which he is apt to lay down propositions of the widest 
bearing without giving any adequate consideration to the 
probable effects of their adoption. 

It was an obvious objection that the beneficial effects of 
compulsory purchase could not be universal, and in many 
instances would prove very evanescent. Poverty, thriftless- 
ness, ill-fortune, and half a dozen other causes would tend, 
it was pointed out, to drive the weak man to the wall, and 
there was nothing to prevent the acquisition of the lands 
of the improvident or unfortunate by the thriftier and 
more well-to-do, either by free purchase in the open 
market or through the forced sales which must inevitably 
follow from mortgages and debts, with the result that a new 
race of landlords, even less desirable than the old, would in 
time be produced. Mr. Russell’s mode of meeting this 
difficulty is characteristically thorough. Admitting that 
it would be impossible and undesirable to prevent the sale 
of a farm in which the owner had ceased to be able to 
maintain himself, he proposes to forbid absolutely the 
existence of the relation of landlord and tenant. The pur- 
chaser of such a farm must work it himself, so that the 
aggregation of holdings in a single hand should be limited 
by the capacity of the owner to give effective supervision to 
the working of them. This may be admirable in Ulster, or 
at least in the plantation counties, where, owing to the sub- 
stantial size of the holdings and the self-respecting character 
of the people, which has effectually restrained the tendency 
to subdivision elsewhere so fatally irresistible, the lands in 
each man’s occupation are extensive enough to afford the 
means of subsistence and even of comfort. But in 
Western and a large part of Southern Ireland it is far other- 
wise. There the process of subdivision has reached a point 
at which it is confessedly absurd to speak of the average 
holding as sufficient for the maintenance of the occupier, 
even when all rent has been abolished. Irish occupiers, as 
Mr. Gladstone observed in 1881, ‘have shown a faculty 
‘ nowhere excelled for the extraction of the means of sub- 
‘ sistence and the means of prosperity from very small spaces 
‘of ground ; but it must be admitted that, from whatever 
‘ cause, small virtual proprietorships under the name of per- 
‘ petual leases have not been happily distinguished in the past 
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‘ history of Ireland.’ And certainly things are no better now 
in this respect than in 1881. Throughout the whole pro- 
vince of Connaught the mean value of its 111,000 holdings 
was only 11l. per annum in 1891, and in Kerry, Cavan, 
Monaghan, and Donegal the same low standard prevails. 
Nor is this condition of things peculiar to the West; for 
even in the generally thriving province of Leinster large 
numbers of these holdings are to be found in Longford and 
the King’s County. The cottier whose holding is valued 
at less than 4/. can never be self-sustaining; he never can 
be a farmer, though he were emancipated from rent twice 
over. His holding provides him with a residence, in many, 
perhaps most cases, with fuel; but it provides little more, 
and it never can. The average able-bodied tenant is 
a migratory labourer who spends the whole of the active 
part of the agricultural year in England, leaving home in 
early spring and only returning in late autumn to hibernate 
in his native bog. To talk of economic rent in these 
conditions is a mockery, as Mr. Russell himself has over and 
over again eloquently pointed out, and no possible scheme 
for enlarging small holdings can ever touch more than the 
fringe of this difficulty. Yet, by the legislation which he 
tells us is to create a new heaven and a new earth in Ireland, 
Mr. Russell proposes not merely to root these cottiers for ever 
in a soil which can barely yield the necessaries, to say nothing 
of the comforts of life, but to prohibit for ever the possi- 
bility of terminating what he and every man who has ever 
considered it must know to be the most serious of all the 
factors that go to produce the chronic poverty of so large a 
part of Ireland. 

In the comments we have made on the rough sketch of 
Mr. Russell’s proposals, as given in his numerous speeches 
in Ulster in the last three months, we have made no attempt 
to discuss his proposals in detail. Platform speeches are the 
best possible medium for the agitation of public questions, 
but they are not the basis of legislation; and until these 
proposals have been brought to the great touchstone of 
parliamentary discussion it is impossible to do more than 
indicate our general attitude towards the principle of com- 
pulsory purchase, and to note the extreme crudity of the 
scheme put forward so far as it has yet taken shape. To 
that touchstone it is certain that the question must ere long 
be submitted. With an almost unanimous demand from 
Ireland, it is inevitable that it should be brought forward 
in the House of Commons; and even if the support extended 
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to him were less considerable than we admit it to be, Mr. 
Russell is not the man to delay the production of his 
panacea. We have said nothing on the financial aspect of the 
question, though the financial aspect of a proposal involving 
recourse to the credit of the State to the extent, according 
to Mr. Russell, of 120,000,000/.—which is probably much 
below the mark—might well demand an article to itself. 
Nor have we adverted to the possibility of repudiation of 
their liability by the tenant purchasers, which the author of 
the proposal regards as a chimera, but which, recollecting 
the history of Irish agitation in the century just expired, 
we are unable to dismiss so lightly. The process of purchase, 
on the most favourable hypothesis, must extend over half a 
century. He would be a bold man who would predict that 
Ireland during that period will be so untrue to her tradi- 
tions as to go without an agitation; and, assuming a 
disposition to agitate, what more alluring objective could be 
chosen by any demagogue than the refusal of rent to the 
great absentee proprietor ? 

We are far indeed from laying down a non possumus in 
this matter, which would be foreign to the traditions of this 
Journal. We have always believed in and asserted the 
capacity of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland, 
and to do for her all that, if left free to do it, Ireland could 
wisely do for herself. We believe, too, and have always 
believed, that it is in the extension of the present proprietary 
that the welfare of Ireland can most hopefully be sought ; 
and we are desirous that the progress of that extension 
Should be as rapid as is consistent with justice to the 
owners of the soil, with the security of the State, and with 
the fair apportionment of the relative burdens of the 
partners in the United Kingdom. Far from being disposed 
to oppose Mr. Russell from any pious horror of the word 
‘compulsory,’ we are free to admit that compulsion may as 
well be used by the State to abolish a system which has 
proved to be unsatisfactory as it was used in the first 
instance to set that system up. The existence of dual 
ownership is the direct result of parliamentary compulsion 
applied to the landowner of Ireland; there is no reason 
why its extinction should not be accomplished by similar 
means. 

But there is a further consideration, the importance of 
which Mr. Russell himself will not affect to minimise, in 
regard to which the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
must be satisfied before it can consent to consider such 
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legislation as we have been discussing. It must be made 
clear that whatever step may be taken towards completing 
the emancipation of the Irish tenant, and rooting him for 
ever in the soil as its absolute owner, is not a step towards 
the dissolution of the Parliamentary Union. Mr. Russell’s 
assurances on this point are singularly unconvincing. The 
late Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, one of the wisest, most far- 
seeing, and most liberal-minded of Irish proprietors, said a 
true and a deep saying when he observed, in the height of 
the Home Rule agitation, that the first duty of Parliament 
to Ireland was ‘to preserve the Union, and, as a means 
‘ thereto, to preserve the English interest in Ireland.’ We 
fear that of late years Parliament has paid no very great 
heed to the performance of the latter part of that duty; and 
it is far from clear that we may not have to pay dear for 
the neglect of it. Minorities are entitled to no special 
privileges, and certainly the minority in Ireland have long 
ceased to enjoy any. But they are entitled to security. 
And it is not well that those who are friendly to the British 
connexion should be left without a single inducement to 
remain in Ireland. Parliament has moved fast of late. 
The English garrison has been successively deprived of its 
Church, of all share through three-fourths of Ireland of 
parliamentary representation, and, through the recent Local 
Government Act, despite of all the sanguine auguries of its 
authors, of all weight and consideration in local affairs. 
The inducements to remain are small, but with the imme- 
diate removal of all interest in the land what is to prevent 
the immediate exodus of those who, in the face of much 
obloquy and discouragement, have held fast to the country 
of their ancestors’ adoption, and retained their affection to 
that from which they drew their origin ? 

Mr. Russell admits that the garrison has done its duty, and 
that when it is disbanded it should be treated generously. 
But apparently he considers that its work is done. We 
cannot agree that this is so, even from the point of view of 
England alone. It is precisely a hundred years since the 
Act of Union came into operation, and the greatest political 
struggle of our nineteenth-century politics had to be fought 
for its maintenance only a few years ago. If upon the 
morrow of that centenary we are to effect the virtual repeal 
of the Irish Act of Settlement, we doubt whether the 
Union will be worth many more years’ purchase than it is 
proposed to assign to the landlords. 

But that is only a British view of the consequences, 
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and possibly a selfish one. What would be the consequences 
to Ireland herself? The answer cannot be even indicated 
at the close of an essay already lengthy. But much light 
is thrown upon it in the really admirable analysis of Irish 
history in its bearing on the social organisation referred to 
at the head of this article. We cannot profess to agree 
with all Mr. Gannon’s conclusions. But we own to having 
read with much appreciation a study which is based on 
a thoroughly competent knowledge both of Ireland and of 
its history, and informed throughout by a spirit broad 
and tolerant, yet never divorced from a sincere patriotism 
which is manifest in every page of the writer’s lucid and 
graceful discussions. 
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[se dawn of a new century would in quieter times have 

afforded a natural occasion for a retrospect into the 
past, for the taking of stock (so to speak) of national gain 
and loss, for a comparison of the state of the world as we 
see it to-day with its condition as it was known to our 
ancestors a hundred years ago. The times, however, are 
not quiet. A new century has dawned for Englishmen 
amidst dark and lowering skies. The twentieth century 
does not, indeed, find us involved in such a life-and-death 
struggle as that upon which its predecessor rose; but there 
is no exaggeration in saying that the difficulties and dangers 
of the present time are greater than the nation has had 
to meet for very many years. They at least compel us to 
concentrate our attention upon the present, and to leave 
historical reflexion to a more convenient season. 

Between themselves, the Great Powers of the world are at 
peace. Their attitude towards us and towards each other is 
‘ correct.’ It is, however, an armed peace. The European 
nations are armed to the teeth, the number of their popula- 
tions being the only limit to the size of their armies, and 
their peaceful relations inter se depending far less on 
mutual confidence and goodwill than on the dread of the 
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dire and incalculable consequences to which war would lead. 
As against Great Britain in an especial degree are concen- 
trated the animosity and jealousy of the Continental 
peoples, whose passions are restrained by rulers and govern- 
ments better informed and more wisely patriotic than 
themselves. Can peaceful relations between nations be per- 
manently founded on mutual fears? In any case, what a 
blasting of the bright hopes of half a century ago does the 
present condition of the world betoken ! 

When we cast our eyes beyond Europe, what a change 
we perceive in the position and the policy of European and 
Western nations! It is strange to think of an army of 
30,000 Germans in Pekin, of a great force of American 
soldiers in the Philippine Islands, of the Japanese as a 
world-power, of the French established in Madagascar, of 
a British army at Khartoum! Politically our statesmen 
have to deal with a new world, in which nations with the old 
names play new parts, and in whatever direction they look 
they find new problems presenting themselves for solution. 
For Englishmen, however, and for the time being, South 
Africa is the first thought. There our necessities are most 
pressing ; and the longer they last the greater the danger 
that the South African question may lead us, in spite of 
Lord Salisbury’s skill and caution, into the bog of European 
complication. 

If ever in the history of the world there was a war 
injurious to the interests of all concerned in it, it is the war 
which is still raging in South Africa. By that war the two 
Dutch Republics have lost their dearly prized independence ; 
their modest wealth has largely been destroyed, and a very 
large proportion of the whole male population has been 
slain or wounded, imprisoned, and transported beyond 
the seas. In large districts of Cape Colony and Natal a 
state of bitterness and extreme tension has been produced 
between English and Dutch that bodes very ill indeed for 
the future peace and welfare and the free orderly government 
of our African dominions. Great Britain has already spent 
nearly one hundred millions sterling upon the war, and the 
Empire has had to mourn in killed and wounded nearly 
twenty thousand of her bravest soldiers. Great have been 
the ravages of disease, and the suffering and distress caused 
have been beyond the reach of calculation. 

On August 1, 1899, we had in South Africa a force 
numbering nearly ten thousand men. Since that time 
there have been poured in troops from home, from India, 
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from the colonies, and raised in South Africa itself, no 
fewer‘than a quarter of a million of soldiers. On December 1, 
1900, the strength of all the forces under Lord Roberts was 
officially stated at 210,000, and before the month was out 
the new Commander-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, was ener- 
getically asking for more! Did the people of Great Britain 
or the people of the Transvaal foresee, in the summer of 
1899, the inevitable consequences of war? Yet surely 
it was demonstrable beforehand that war, if it came, between 
the British Empire and the South African Republic must 
end in the conquest of the latter State; and, on the other 
hand, that a war, which would inevitably become a war for 
the conquest of the Transvaal, would be fiercely contested, 
and must provoke a bitterness of hostility of Dutclimen 
against Englishmen throughout the whole of South Africa, 
which for many a long day would prove a terrible danger 
and burden to British rule. It is said that this war was 
decreed by fate; that Boer and Briton were destined to 
fight out the question of sovereignty in South Africa. On 
the Boer side it is asserted that it was the intention of the 
British nation, by hook or by crook, to annex the Transvaal. 
This they think is proved by the Jameson Raid and by 
the ex post facto argument drawn from the fact that Great 
Britain has annexed it. On the British side it is asserted 
that the Boers meant to drive them out of South Africa. 
The military power of the Boers in resisting our armies and 
the preparation that had been made for war are cited as 
conclusive proof of their aggressive intentions. 

For our part, we do not believe that either nation, taken 
as a whole, was actuated by any such sinister intentions. 
Of course, with the evidence before us taken in Capetown 
and in London on the subject of the Jameson Raid, it is 
impossible to deny that very influential Englishmen in Cape 
Colony, in high official positions, did conspire against that 
State; nor, though it has not been so formally proved, is it 
possible to deny, on the other hand, that influential per- 
sonages in the Transvaal would have liked nothing better 
than the overthrow of British power throughout South 
Africa. From the Raid onwards President Kruger and Mr. 
Rhodes were taken as typifying in South Africa the aims of 
South African Dutch and South African British ambition. 
Each had very influential allies, and each received the 
applause of the least thinking and responsible of his country- 
men. The only chance of peace between the two nations 
was to be found in the allaying of the deep mistrust with 
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which they regarded each other, and the realisation by each 
of them of the disasters which war would most certainly 
bring upon both. Unfortunately, things in September 1899 
had got to such a pass that few men would take a calm 
view of what was for the national interest. Men’s pride and 
blood were up. Patience, conciliation, delay, were accounted 
words of foolishness or of faint-heartedness; and on both 
sides the nations had become ready to welcome the ‘in- 
‘ evitable ’ war. 

Whether the war was, in truth, inevitable is a question 
which is now only of historical interest. It is enough for us 
that it came, with all its attendant evils. With these we 
have to deal as best we can. One thing about it is, alas! 
too clear—viz. that that war is not a short cut to the solution 
of the difficulties which were oppressing South Africa, but 
rather an intensification of them all. Why did we suppose 
that to conquer a country as large as France would be a 
matter of a few weeks or months at most, and be the easy 
work of sixty or seventy thousand men ? 


‘Take a community of Dutchmen’ (says Dr. Conan Doyle in the 
first paragraph of his interesting book) ‘of the type of those who 
defended themselves for fifty years against all the power of Spain at a 
time when Spain was the greatest Power in the world. Intermix with 
them a strain of those inflexible French Huguenots who gave up home 
and fortune, and left their country for ever at the time of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The product must obviously be one of 
the most rugged, virile, unconquerable races ever seen upon earth. 
Take this formidable people and train them for seven generations in 
constant warfare against savage men and ferocious beasts, in circum- 
stances under which no weakling could survive, place them so that 
they acquire exceptional skill with weapons and in horsemanship, give 
them a country which is eminently suited to the tactics of the marks- 
man, the huntsman, and the rider. Then finally put a finer temper 
upon their military qualities by a dour fatalistic Old Testament 
religion and an ardent and consuming patriotism. Combine all these 
qualities and all these impulses in one individual, and you have the 
modern Boer—the most formidable antagonist who ever crossed the 
path of Imperial Britain.’ 


All this is ‘ obvious’ now, at least to the correspondents 
and the soldiers fresh home from the field of battle. But 
what is there in this paragraph of Dr. Conan Doyle’s book 
which has not been all along familiar knowledge to every 
educated man? Most people knew that the Boers were the 
descendants of Dutchmen and Huguenots, and that they 
were stern and primitive Calvinists of the old school. Most 
men had read in the works of the late Mr. Motley and else- 
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where how bravely and persistently Dutchmen had fought 
for their independence against the tyranny of Spain. In 
1881 we had learned, not from books but from somewhat bitter 
personal experience, what formidable soldiers were these very 
farmers of the Transvaal when fighting in a country and in 
conditions suited to their style of warfare. Thanks to the 
information of our Intelligence Department we knew with 
far more than ordinary accuracy the numbers of our foe, and 
the character and amount of his armament. Those in the 
highest command in our army had all had experience in 
South Africa. Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Redvers 
Buller, Sir William Butler, knew what the Boers were. 
They were intimately acquainted with the country which 
was to be the scene of operations. There was surely here 
no element of surprise. The whole facts of the case were 
before us. Yet no one dreamed that we were about to fight 
a foe more formidable than the ‘ veterans of Napoleon’! 
Dr. Conan Doyle must surely think the blindness of the 
British public no less ‘ obvious’ than the heroic qualities of 
their antagonists! And if so there are to-day multitudes 
of Englishmen ready to agree with him. Did not Dr. 
Jameson and his merry men think that they could prick the 
bubble of Boer power, and by force of arms put an end to 
Kruger rule? The men of Johannesburg, who counted for 
far too much with the British public, assured us that we had 
but to fight a gang of corrupt officials and the interested 
persons in their pay. They, at least, were blind to the very 
obvious fact that behind President Kruger, if the subjection 
of the Transvaal was at stake, would be found the passionate 
love of independence of a free and courageous people. 

It is now becoming the fashion to overrate as much as it 
was recently the fashion to underrate the soldiering of the 
Boers. For some purposes ‘the embattled farmer,’ able to 
ride and shoot well, is probably as formidable a warrior as 
any veteran in any European army. A force of Boers, 
under certain conditions, has shown itself able again and 
again to hold its own against our best troops. But a Boer 
army has the faults of its qualities. It can defend positions, 
it can raid on a large scale. Its mobility enables it to 
surprise by sudden attack the small forces which are often 
almost necessarily left exposed in that wide country. On 
the other hand, the Boers have never yet captured any town 
or place which has been seriously defended. When they 
have succeeded in repelling attack they have shown no 
capacity for following up their success, and pushing the 
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matter home. Time after time our generals have had 
reason to rejoice that they were not opposed by a European 
regular army. The Boer generals have, moreover, not had 
the opportunity of showing that they could lead a large 
army, with all the supplies it needs, upon a distant march 
into an enemy’s country, where very different qualities are 
required in officers and men from those which enable a force 
of irregulars to defend a succession of selected positions in 
their own. There is really no reason to hold with one 
correspondent that the Boers are the equals of Napoleon’s 
Imperial Guard, nor with another that the individual Boer 
is a match for five Englishmen ! 

The subject of Boer warfare, and the difficulties which the 
British troops have had to encounter, are very well treated 
in the excellent little book just published at Berlin by Graf 
Sternberg, cited at the head of our article. The military 
critics and newspapers of the Continent, however, are, as 
might be expected, for the most part very ill-naturedly out- 
spoken in their comments upon the complete loss of prestige 
that they say has befallen British arms. We have, never- 
theless, taken the two capitals and every place of the slightest 
importance in the two States. Every mile of railway is in 
our possession, and all that still remains to be done in the 
nature of warfare is the capture of a few thousand men in 
more or less scattered bands, who still roam over the vast 
territories of the two Republics and who have lately shown 
themselves audacious enough to advance into British terri- 
tory. This may take long to effect, and when it is accom- 
plished, though active warfare will be at an end, a very 
large force of soldiers will be required to hold down by force 
the country we have won—a necessary but unpleasant busi- 
ness on which to employ a British army; very different, 
indeed, from the sort of work in which in the past British 
soldiers have won their laurels! 

In our last number we discussed at length the military 
aspect and conduct of the South African war, and no 
evidence that has since transpired has led us to modify any 
of the views we then expressed. Since then public con- 
troversy has arisen as to the observance by British com- 
manders and soldiers of the modern and more humane 
usages of what is known as ‘ civilised war;’ and charges 
have been made which, if true, are highly injurious to our 
national character. Now violence is the necessary con- 
comitant of war, and we are afraid that no war was ever 
carried on without the occasional committal of acts of 
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outrageous cruelty and crime. The check upon excesses 
depends upon the character of the men and the strictness 
of discipline; and so far as we have been able to ascertain 
the conduct of our troops, owing to both these causes, has 
been exceptionally good. The commanders and officers 
have reported in the highest terms of the behaviour of the 
soldiery, and there is plenty of evidence to prove the ex- 
treme distaste with which private soldiers, as well as officers, 
have carried out some of the harsher measures, such as 
farm-burning and destruction of goods ordered by the 
supreme authorities. On the Boer side, where discipline in 
our sense hardly exists, not only has there been hardly any 
cruelty, but there has been a remarkable display of kindly 
sympathy towards the many wounded and prisoners who 
have fallen into their hands. Indeed, it is one of the few 
redeeming features of the present strife, that there seems to 
be so little deadly hatred between the individual combatants, 
and as the war has progressed it is clear that amongst the 
British public the Boers have risen in general estimation. 

In this connexion there is one remarkable feature about 
the present so-called ‘guerilla warfare’ that calls for 
notice. Who ever heard of ‘guerillas’ who made large 
captures of prisoners and then at once released them? 
Even in ‘ civilised warfare’ when it has been found that it 
is extremely difficult to keep prisoners, complications have 
often been avoided by not taking them! To capture men 
by the hundred and to return them with the prospect that 
they will appear again in arms against their captors the 
following week is a practice that at least shows that we 
have not found in the Boer a bloodthirsty foe. ‘ Guerilla 
‘ warfare,’ nevertheless, has an ugly sound, and should the 
war be greatly prolonged it is to be feared that with the 
increasing desperation acts of sheer violence may become 
far more common than they have yet been—one of very 
many reasons why it is earnestly to be desired that every 
effort be made not to lose a day in securing the earliest 
possible peace. 

The attacks made in Cape Colony and at home upon the 
alleged severity and harshness with which the war has been 
conducted by the British commanders and troops are founded 
on very little evidence, but, unsubstantiated as they are, they 
are greedily accepted as true by our many ill-wishers 
abroad. It would be difficult to mention any great general 
in previous wars who has earned a more honourable name 
than Lord Roberts for generous conduct towards his foes. 
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With people who are excited, still more with those who are 
alarmed, ‘clemency’ is an unpopular word; yet when the 
danger has passed away it is generally recognised that the 
policy of clemency was as wise as it was humane. When 
Lord Roberts entered the Orange Free State in February, 
1900, he issued a proclamation warning all burghers to 
desist from acts of hostility against British troops, and 
undertook that all ‘who so desisted and were found staying 
‘ in their homes and quietly pursuing their ordinary occu- 
‘ pations should not suffer in their farms or property on 
‘ account of their having taken up arms in obedience to the 
‘ order of their Government. Those, however, who opposed 
‘ the British forces, or furnished the enemy with supplies or 
‘ information, would be dealt with according to the customs 
‘of war.’ The proclamation went on to state that requisi- 
tions for food, shelter, &c. must be complied with, and pay- 
ment would be made; and that redress for injuries would be 
given. By the same proclamation soldiers were forbidden 
to enter private houses, and every precaution was taken to 
protect private property. In the middle of March this pro- 
clamation was followed by another offering to all burghers 
who would lay down their arms at once, and take an oath to 
abstain from further participation in the war, free passes to 
their homes; and an assurance was given to them that they 
would not be made prisoners of war, nor would their pro- 
perty be taken from them. An exception was made by 
this proclamation of persons who had taken a part in the 
policy which led to the war, or who had commanded the 
forces of the Republic, or who had commandeered or done 
violence to British subjects. Thus all burghers of the 
Orange Free State, whether in arms against us or not, were 
assured that they might return free men to their farms and 
avocations, with the exception of a very limited number of 
persons, who, it is presumed, would, when captured, have 
become prisoners of war. That offers such as these were 
made after the occupation of the Free State capital and the 
complete defeat of its troops, when surely few burghers 
could look to success from a further prolongation of the war, 
shows how strong was the desire of the British general to 
treat his enemy with the utmost consideration. 

Even British subjects who had joined the Free State 
forces when the latter were in occupation of the northern 
districts of Cape Colony, were to be allowed, unless ring- 
leaders, to return to their farms on condition of surrender- 
ing their arms; thereafter becoming liable to be tried for 
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their past conduct. On April 9, however, these rebels were 
warned that if they continued to commit acts of hostility 
against their Sovereign they would be treated, as regards 
person and property, with the utmost rigour, and the 
extreme penalties of martial law would be enforced against 
them. On May 24, 1900, Lord Roberts proclaimed the 
annexation to the British Empire of the Orange River 
Colony, which a week later he placed ‘ until further notice, 
‘and as a temporary measure, under martial law.’ On 
entering the Transvaal non-combatants were guaranteed, by 
proclamation of May 31, personal safety and freedom from 
molestation; and a promise was made to respect private 
property so far as compatible with the operations of war, if 
the inhabitants themselves abstained from wanton damage ; 
and, as in the case of the Free State, to all burghers, except- 
ing the leaders, who would lay down their arms and take 
an oath to abstain from taking a further part in the war, 
an assurance was given that they should not be made 
prisoners of war, but would be allowed to return to their 
own homes. 

So far we are quite unable to see how it would have 
been possible for any commander to deal more generously 
with the people of the two States. The difficulty of the 
situation lay in the peculiar character of the nations with 
which we were at war. The proclamation promised prac- 
tically to the whole civilian population freedom and _ protec- 
tion, and extended similar terms to such of the military 
(excepting leaders) who were prepared to surrender. But 
in these Republics there is no distinction between civil and 
military. We have been at war for a year and a quarter, 
not with an army of soldiers, but with two small nations of 
armed citizens. The soldiers of the Continent have always 
been inclined to argue that war must be left to professional 
soldiers, and that no other combatants are entitled to the 
protection of the laws of war; but that has not been the 
view of Englishmen, and at the recent Conference at the 
Hague Sir John Ardagh, on behalf of this country, suc- 
ceeded in safeguarding the right of ‘the population of an 
‘ invaded country to fulfil its duty of opposing the invaders 
‘by all lawful means by the most patriotic resistance.’ 
From the British point of view, in this particular war, it 
has no doubt been sheer perversity on the part of the Boers 
to continue fighting, after the occupation of their capitals 
and the generous and liberal terms offered by Lord Roberts. 
Still, men, Dutchmen in particular, have sometimes thought 
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national independence worth fighting for, even against the 
most tremendous odds. So it has been in this case, and 
brave men in other nations will not make it a very heavy 
reproach against the Boers that ‘they do not know when 
‘ they are beat.’ 

We regret Lord Roberts’s proclamation dated at Johannes- 
burg on June 1. Indeed, nothing, so far as we know, has 
ever been said in its defence, and we can only suppose that 
its issue was due to some strange lapse on the part of those 
who advise the Commander-in-Chief on matters of inter- 
national law. The proclamation warned ‘all the inhabitants 
‘ of the Orange River Colony who should be found in arms 
‘ fourteen days after the date of the proclamation that they 
* would be liable to be dealt with as rebels, and to suffer in 
‘ person and property accordingly’! Of course there was 
no question of rebellion in the case. The burghers of the 
Orange Free State had owed no allegiance to the Queen, 
and it was impossible, by a stroke of the pen, for the 
General on one side to turn the belligerents on the other 
wholesale into traitors. It is this sort of thing that injures 
our credit amongst the nations. Foreign newspapers 
seize with avidity so fine an opportunity of vilifying British 
methods, and omit to inform their readers that the proclama- 
tion was never acted upon, and that a subsequent pro- 
clamation of September 1 practically repealed the greater 
part of it. The Government would have done well at once 
to withdraw a proclamation which could do no good, and 
which it cannot for an instant be supposed had ever had 
their approval. 

As the occupation of the conquered territory continued 
the difficulties increased. In some quarters the magnitude 
of these difficulties has not been appreciated, and the military 
authorities have in consequence received undue censure. 
It was impossible for them to allow men to assume at will 
the character of peaceful farmers, at one moment entitled to 
British protection, and at another that of soldiers of a hostile 
State. What was Lord Roberts to do? The one thing neces- 
sary, unless our troops were to withdraw to the south, was 
the maintenance of the railway and the telegraph. With a 
view to their due protection was issued a proclamation which 
has been the occasion of a good deal of criticism and of 
some rather exaggerated declamation. It recited that when 
damage to line or wire was perpetrated, it must of neces- 
sity have been committed ‘with the connivance of the 
‘ inhabitants and the principal civil residents in the districts 
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‘concerned (surely a most doubtful proposition), and 
directed ‘that they would be held responsible for aiding and 
‘ abetting the offenders. The houses in the vicinity of the 
‘ place where the damage was done would be burnt, and the 
‘ principal civil residents would be made prisoners of war.’ 
Three days later this was followed by another proclamation 
making the principal residents of a district responsible for 
the amount of damage done in their district, ordering that 
selected residents should be compelled to accompany trains, 
imposing a fine upon all the burghers of the district, and 
intimating that all inhabitants would be dealt with under 
martial law. It also contained a provision of questionable 
expediency, to the effect that receipts given within these 
districts for goods requisitioned by the military authorities 
would be cancelled, and no payment made in respect of 
them. 

Now, there was another circumstance besides the one 
already referred to which differentiated the case we had to 
meet from the ordinary case of invasion of an enemy’s 
country. We had come to stay. We had avowed our 
intention to make of the Boers our fellow-subjects, upon 
the principle of absolute equality between the races; and 
this made it highly desirable that, though military neces- 
sities might be, and were obviously, the first consideration, 
the attention of statesmen as well as of soldiers should be 
directed to the ultimate effect upon this policy of the 
military measures adopted. Now a very strong feeling was 
manifested from the beginning, not merely amongst those 
who may be supposed to have had Boer sympathies, but 
amongst Englishmen who hoped again to live in peace in 
country districts in South Africa, and who had sunk capital 
there, that general penal farm-burning would render abso- 
lutely irreconcileable for generations to come the whole Boer 
race. Men might slay each other in fair fight, and the blood- 
shed would in time be forgiven on both sides. But the turning 
out on the veldt of the women and children roofless, the 
confiscation of private property so far as it was valuable to the 
conquerors, and the burning or destruction of the rest of it, 
would be felt as injuries unforgiveable by the children’s 
children of the sufferers. To burn down the farm even of a 
prisoner of war might be perfectly right as a defensive 
military measure, but it could not be justified as a penal act 
directed against a man who for half a year past had been at 
St. Helena. The two things are quite distinct, and it is clear 
that when the war is over it is not only those who hold 
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receipts for requisitioned goods that will be in many cases 
equitably entitled to compensation. 

It is not surprising that in circumstances so novel a short 
experience should have led the military authorities to ques- 
tion the expediency of some of the measures they had 
adopted. It was made quite clear by a proclamation dated 
November 18 that for the future there was to be no farm- 
burning at all, unless authorised in writing in the particular 
case by the General in command in cases where there had been 
actual treachery, or where the place had been used as a base 
of operations, or as punishment for destruction of the rail- 
way or telegraph. We shall hear no more, therefore, in the 
future of the devastation of vast regions, as to which a 
great deal of most exaggerated language has been held in 
the past. And it is satisfactory also that the regulation was 
repealed that made principal residents compellable to travel 
in trains where danger was apprehended. On the other 
hand, it was found necessary to increase stringency in various 
respects, for burghers who had taken the oath of neutrality 
had in a multitude of cases taken active part with the enemy. 
The Transvaal Government naturally considered the taking 
of such an oath unpatriotic and immoral, and whenever a 
Republican commando appeared compulsion was freely used 
to recruit their countrymen, to whom the British were often 
quite unable to afford the promised protection. 

Thus the Proclamation of August 14 to the inhabitants 
of the South African Republic sounds a new note. The 
guarantee given to non-combatants of their personal safety 
and freedom was withdrawn; so was the permission to 
burghers on their surrender to return to their homes; and 
the promise to let such burghers retain their stock, unless it 
was requisitioned at market value. Those who had broken 
the oath of neutrality were to be punished with death, im- 
prisonment, or fine. All burghers in districts occupied by 
British troops, unless they had taken the oath, would be 
made prisoners of war, and transported or otherwise punished. 
What else was it possible to do with them? Persons not 
giving information as to the presence of the enemy on their 
farms would be regarded as aiding the enemy. No more 
wretched position than that of the burgher who honestly 
wanted peace can be conceived. He was sentenced to trans- 
portation by the British if he did not take the oath of 
neutrality, and to death if he took it and broke it. By the 
Boers he would be treated with equal severity if he did not 
break it. Yet the country was continually falling in and 
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out of possession of the contending forces, the truth being 
that whilst each side claimed sovereign authority, neither 
possessed real power except in the immediate proximity of 
its own armed forces. It must be said that the effect of 
these proclamations is not very easy to grasp. It is evi- 
dently highly desirable that a short and clear statement of 
the advantages that would accrue to the inhabitants of the 
two States on the termination of the war, and the terms of 
surrender offered to those still in arms, should be published 
by authority, and be at once brought to the notice of all the 
burghers of the two States. To some extent this has lately 
been done by Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation of December 20, 
which considerably diminishes the severity of some of its 
predecessors. Hencetorward, all burghers who voluntarily 
surrender will be allowed to live in Government laagers with 
their families until it is possible for them to return safely to 
their homes ; and their stock and property will be respected 
or compensated for. 

At the same time we do not for a moment believe that the 
continuation of the war has been due to any supposed harsh- 
ness of treatment that has hitherto been awarded to the 
conquered, or to any lack of leniency in the terms offered to 
our foes. The generous and chivalrous character of Lord 
Roberts has been universally recognised, and was far the 
best guarantee the Boers could have that there would be 
nothing vindictive in the terms imposed upon a defeated but 
gallant enemy. The Boers in arms have not yet surrendered, 
because they are not yet convinced that they have been 
conquered. Probably high hopes were formed of President 
Kruger’s visit to Europe, and of the prospects of a general 
rising in Cape Colony; and unaided as the Boers have 
been, they have shown themselves capable in the last few 
weeks of inflicting heavy blows upon British arms, and even 
of carrying the war into their enemy’s country. But Mr. 
Kruger’s visit to Europe has resulted in the most complete 
failure ; and Boer hopes built on the active assistance of 
their kinsmen in Cape Colony seem destined to disap- 
pointment. Surely, then, we can hardly doubt that active 
warfare is now drawing to an end. 

Unfortunately our troubles will not be ended with the 
restoration of peace. We shall, indeed, have succeeded, at 
infinite cost, in striking the arms out of the hands of the 
enemies who so insanely threw down the gauntlet to the 
British Empire in October 1899, but we shall find ourselves 
face to face with the unpleasant duty of holding down by 
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force the vast extent of the country we have conquered, with 
the prospect, moreover, of finding the government of Cape 
Colony rendered infinitely more difficult than heretofore by 
the bitterness of hostility between the two races—the in- 
evitable consequence of such a war. 

The most important but least satisfactory reading in the 
last South African Blue Book is contained in the numerous 
letters from resident magistrates and others in those districts 
of Cape Colony bordering the Orange River frontier which 
were for long occupied by the invading forces of the 
Republics. Practically almost the whole of the able-bodied 
Dutch in these districts embraced the cause of the Queen’s 
enemies. They had no grievances against Imperial rule, any 
more than had the Orange Free State against its great 
neighbour. It is the very absence of grievance to justify 
antipathy which makes the situation so serious. When 
fighting comes, the old saying that ‘blood is thicker than 
‘ water’ outweighs every other consideration. People who 
really understood South Africa knew that this must be so. 
Naturally, therefore, men like Mr. Schreiner, like Sir Henry 
de Villiers, like those who before the war began formed the 
Ministries in Cape Colony and Natal—men who saw the evils 
and the dangers of Krugerism—were loth to believe that for 
those evils racial war was the right cure. In contemplating 
the trouble in the Transvaal, they yet bore in mind the 
general interest of South Africa. Subsequent events are 
not likely to make them feel that they were wrong. Still, 
much as we deplore the behaviour of the Boers of the 
Border, there is cause for gratification in the knowledge that 
it was only in districts in the actual armed occupation of the 
Boers that anything like active disaffection was manifested. 
When one calls to mind the immense area of Cape Colony, 
and of the thousands of miles of railway that traverse it, 
one realises how impossible it is for an army even of a couple 
of hundred thousand men to make its presence everywhere felt 
throughout so vast a continent. Yet away from the Border 
the Dutch of Cape Colony remained perfectly peaceful, 
thereby affording evidence to negative the portentous theory 
of a great conspiracy pervading South Africa for the complete 
expulsion of the British from that continent. Had such a 
conspiracy, in fact, existed, surely there never was a time so 
well suited as the earlier stages of the war for it to show 
itself, and to strive to carry out its ends! 

As regards the treatment of the very numerous rebels who 
joined the Boer forces and were subsequently captured, 
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neither the military nor civil authorities can be reproached 
with undue sternness. Assuredly the rebels deserved to 
be punished sharply, and in another age, or at the hands, 
perhaps, of other sovereign authorities in the present day, 
they would have received short shrift. Throughout, the 
tone of the Colonial Secretary and of the Cape Parliament, 
when it became necessary to consider measures dealing with 
rebels and disaffected persons, has been marked by a complete 
absence of all vindictive feeling. On July 15 Sir Alfred 
Milner is able, on the subject of martial law, to write that— 
‘except when the rebellion was actually in full swing, nobody has 
been tried for acts of rebellion or treason by military courts. Even 
whilst the rebels were actually under arms by thousands, the number 
of persons so tried was exceedingly small, and as soon as rebellion 
was stamped out in any quarter, trial by military courts (except for 
breaches of mere military disciplinary regulations involving trifling 
punishments) was entirely suspended. Scores of rebels have been 
captured in fight, thousands have surrendered their arms, but there 
are not six persons at present in prison in this colony who have been 
confined on sentences passed on them by military courts for acts of 
rebellion. No single rebel has been put to death, and the heaviest 
punishment inflicted on any of them at the hands of the military is 
two years’ imprisonment with a fine of 1,000J. 


In the constitution of a special court for the trial of 
treasonable offences, the Cape Parliament cannot be accused 
of going at all beyond what the mere protection of loyal 
subjects and the exigencies ofthe time require. And, so far 
as we can judge, the right men have been chosen to 
administer an exceptional system. We think, then, on 
reviewing the whole case and having regard to the greatness 
of the danger with which the Empire has been threatened, 
that Sir Alfred Milner and Lord Roberts, the Cape Parlia- 
ment and the Secretary of State, have all shown, as regards 
those implicated jn rebellion, a spirit of moderation and even 
of generosity, which, in the course of time, will perhaps be 
recognised even by many who favour the Boer cause. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech* during the late Session of 
Parliament has brought the country once more to the con- 
sideration of the future of South Africa—of what is to 
happen when the war is over. His tone, it is true, was far 
more conciliatory than heretofore, but there is no founda- 
tion for the accusation that the speech indicates a change 
in the South African policy of the Government. From the 
very beginning the Colonial Secretary has always put it 


* House of Commons, December a; 1900. 
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forward as the great and ultimate object of the Government 
policy to bring about a system of equal and just popular 
government throughout the whole country, more or less on 
the well-known lines prevailing in the self-governing British 
colonies. There has certainly been no desire anwhere to 
rivet upon a Dutch population the chains of an arbitrary 
foreign dominion. The danger has been, and is, lest, owing 
to the pressure of circumstances, we should slide into a 
position we never meant to occupy. Moreover, during 
the excitement caused by the war much foolish language 
has been used as to the right methods of governing colonies 
and dependencies—language not unworthy of the days of 
Lord North—methods not ill fitted to bring about the loss 
to the Empire of the South African colonies. Hence the 
authoritative declaration by Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of 
the Government, that they look to South Africa ultimately 
to build up its own future—to govern itself, as Canada and 
Australia govern themselves—was important and well-timed. 
The Imperial Government has to do what it can to enable 
South Africa to follow the lead of the other colonies. Some 
day it must work out its own salvation, for there is more 
wisdom than at the present moment is popularly believed 
in the Home Government acting upon the principle of 
leaving the self-governing colonies alone. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s tone left nothing to be desired. He 
spoke of the Boers as brave and generous foes, whom he 
would be willing in any reasonable way to conciliate. His 
language as to farm-burning, which he was desirous of 
limiting as much as possible, even if it could not be prevented 
altogether, must surely have satisfied all but the most un- 
reasonable of the critics of British harshness in war. But 
it is his language as regards the future that chiefly merits 
the careful attention of the public. He was forced to con- 
template on the return of peace in the annexed States, if not 
an ‘economic crisis,’ at least a state of affairs which would 
call for the exercise of great efforts to restore, after such a 
war, anything like prosperity to the inhabitants. At whose 
expense would that have to be done? Clearly the liability 
should fall on the funds of the new colonies ; and ‘if there 
‘is great wealth in the Transvaal then there is a great 
‘ source of taxation ; and if there is a great source of taxation 
‘ may not the country in a short time be able to pay its way, 
‘ even although it may have to do something to meet even 
* an economic crisis ? ’ 

As regards the immediate administration of the new 
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territories, it was the first object of the Government to 
substitute civilian for military rule. There were three 
successive stages before us. First of all, there must be 
pacification, if not absolutely universal and complete, still 
general, throughout the new colonies; then must come 
Crown Colony government, in one or other of its forms, but 
necessarily involving civil as opposed to military adminis- 
tration; and only after that has been tried could self- 
government be adopted. Mr. Chamberlain held out hopes 
that even before the House met again in February some 
kind of civil administration would have been established 
both in the Colony of the Transvaal and in that of the 
Orange River, but these sanguine anticipations must, we 
fear, be postponed owing to the unexpected prolongation of 
the war. 

Sir Alfred Milner, whilst retaining the position of High 
Commissioner, is to be the first governor of the two colonies ; 
but a lieutenant-governor is to be appointed for the Orange 
River Colony; and the Governor of the Transvaal and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Orange River are each to be 
assisted by an Executive Council consisting of the principal 
officers of the Government. In the Orange River, which 
was always well governed, Mr. Chamberlain naturally 
anticipates less difficulty in establishing a good working 
system than in the Transvaal, and in each colony it is 
intended, as far as possible, to fill the administrative posts 
not with strangers from England, but with men drawn from 
the actual resident population. For Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
and Johannesburg, municipal government is to be es- 
tablished, to which it is intended ‘to delegate all the 
‘ powers usually delegated to local authorities ;’ and the 
great principle of administration is to be the necessity, not 
merely the desirability, ‘of consulting local opinion as far 
‘as that is possible, of disturbing as little as possible any- 
‘ thing in the nature of local custom, or local law, or local 
‘ practice; and in the Orange River especially of leaving 
‘ things as much as possible as they were.’ 

With Mr. Chamberlain we feel the absolute necessity of 
proceeding on some such lines as he, in these wise words, 
has sketched out for us. There are very great difficulties 
before us, not only in the new States, but also in the rest of 
South Africa, and it is as well frankly to recognise that 
our prospect of ultimately retaining South Africa as a 
peaceful and prosperous dominion of the Crown depends 
on the success with which the policy of leaving to South 
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Africans the management of South African affairs can be 
carried out. These may be called Home Rule principles; 
but was there ever an intelligent Unionist who advocated 
the government of our great colonies on any other principles ? 
For the time being in the new States much will depend 
upon the personality of the new governors. Sir Alfred 
Milner cannot in the nature of things be persona grata to 
men of Dutch blood, and it is natural that in many quarters 
the wisdom of his appointment to the new colonies should 
be questioned. But we cannot out of a desire to conciliate 
our late opponents entirely neglect the wishes of our friends ; 
and it is clear that to have recalled at the present time Sir 
Alfred Milner would have given a shock to the confidence of 
those who have been most strenuous in carrying the 
country through a period of severe trial, and might perhaps 
have given rise to serious misunderstanding of the policy of 
the Government amongst foes as well as friends. Are Sir 
Alfred Milner’s critics certain that he will, at Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein, show himself a narrow-minded partisan of 
the conquerors? Supposing him to be a just man, it will 
sometimes be his duty to restrain the excesses and in- 
tolerance certain to be occasionally manifested by the 
victorious party. Who would be more able to restrain them 
(if he be willing) than Sir Alfred Milner? Very weighty 
considerations arising out of the present state of things, no 
doubt determined the Government to prolong the rule of 
Sir Alfred Milner. When peace has been thoroughly re- 
established, and law, order, and regular government once 
more prevail, it will, of course, be the first duty of the 
English governors in all the colonies of South Africa to get 
men to forget their antipathies, and to pull the two races 
together. It may well be that when this time comes Sir 
Alfred Milner will find himself heavily handicapped by his 
past for the performance of this great and difficult work 
that English statesmanship has before it in South Africa ; 
for the more the governor not only is, but is believed to be, 
superior to all racial prejudices and to all the promptings of 
faction, the better chance will he have of making real way 
in the only direction where ultimate success can be won. 
What prospect is there of Englishmen and Dutchmen 
getting to regard each other as citizens of a common country ? 
Fifteen months of war have served to open the eyes of those 
simple people who glibly talked as if the struggle between 
the two races would be like a fight between a couple of 
schoolboys—would clear the air, put an end to ‘ nagging,’ 
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and render them better friends than before. Even those 
who thought so lightly of coming war now recognise that 
years, possibly generations, must elapse before mutual 
wrongs are forgotten by either side. It is the conquered 
who always have the longest memories. There is nothing 
for it but to make the best of each other, and to exercise to 
the utmost the virtue of patience. Mr. Froude,* twenty years 
ago, was struck by the extraordinary ignorance of the 
feelings of the Dutch shown by their English neighbours, 
‘and all English people habitually believe what they 
‘wish.’ The Boer—the farming Dutchman, whether living 
under the British or the Republican flag—was, he asserted, 
the same on either side of the boundary line: yet 
Colonial English were always forgetting that the great 
majority of their fellow-colonists were Boers. ‘The Boer,’ 
says Froude, ‘responds more readily than most men to 
‘kindness and justice; if you try to drive him, there is no 
‘mule in either hemisphere more stubborn.’ ‘ Phlegmatic 
‘as they seem,’ he says elsewhere, ‘they are the most 
‘ impressionable people in the world when they hear a word 
of kindness.’ 

Miss Froude has done well to republish, with a very 
thoughtful and judicious introduction, the two remarkable 
lectures on South Africa delivered by her father in Edin- 
burgh in 1880, after the annexation, and before the restitu- 
tion, of the Transvaal. Of course it would be most un- 
reasonable to look for any recommendation as to what should 
be done now, after the lapse of twenty fateful years, in this 
little book. What may, in Mr. Froude’s view, have been 
right and possible in 1680 (we do not say that it was) would 
clearly be neither right nor possible in 1901. The value 
of Mr. Froude’s lectures consists in his having had his eyes 
open to certain facts, to Englishmen often unpleasant facts, 
and, because unpleasant, too aptto be ignored. He made it 
his business moreover to study the idiosyncrasies of the 
Dutch character, as unfortunately few Englishmen have 
thought it worth while to do; holding it as a leading 
principle that England should ‘try to reconcile her Dutch 
‘subjects to an alien rule by exceptional consideration.’ 
‘ If, he wrote in ‘ Oceana,’ ‘ English governments, if the 
‘ English Parliament and press would try to make the best 
‘ of the Boers instead of the worst, the unfortunate country 
‘ might breathe again ; and with their fine soil and climate, 





* Froude’s Lectures on South Africa, republished, London, 1900. 
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‘ and wealth of minerals and jewels, English, Dutch, Basutos, 
‘ Kafirs, and Zulus might bury the hatchet and live and 
‘ prosper side by side.’ But this would only be possible if 
party politicians in England ‘ could make up their minds to 
‘ leave the Cape alone as they leave Australia and Canada.’ 

Froude regretted the annexation three years before of the 
Transvaal, which, he held, ought, as a matter both of justice 
and sound policy, ‘ to be restored to its lawful owners.’ This 
view at the time some patriotic Englishmen shared ; but 
he went much further than this, doubting even whether it 
would not be for our own interest and that of South Africa 
that Imperial authority should withdraw within the peninsula 
of Capetown and Simon’s Bay, and content itself with a 
friendly alliance with the Dutch States of the interior. The 
Dutch Republics he knew ‘ to be most unreasonably attached 
‘ to their own independence ;’ and he found the Cape Dutch 
everywhere ‘ objecting to our presence at the Cape in any 
‘ shape.’ In Froude’s opinion our Seuth African dominion 
was not suited for self-government; but he, of course, 
recognised that a free constitution having been given to 
Cape Colony, it could not be taken back. He is not, it will 
be seen, always perfectly consistent, but nevertheless there 
is very much in these lectures that Englishmen, if they 
really care to understand the South African problem, will do 
well to read. We are grateful to Miss Froude for re- 
publishing them at the present time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in carrying into effect the system he 
has sketched, is certain to meet with much opposition. To 
begin with, the more extreme partisans of the Boers and 
the more violent of his political opponents will certainly 
not do their best to make his task an easy one. The Dutch 
papers and party in Cape Colony regard the Secretary of 
State with great bitterness ; and it is futile to suppose that 
in their present state of mind and feeling any possible pro- 
posals on his part will be treated with fair consideration, 
much less be received with gratitude. But it is not here 
that the chief danger lies. Amongst his own friends there 
are many who, when any difficulty arises, will at once urge 
a high-handed and arbitrary course, rather than that con- 
sultation of local feeling, that conciliatory treatment even 
of prejudices that a policy such as Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
quires. Because Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of 
Commons did not please the Dutch papers of the following 
few days in Cape Colony, we were at once invited to see the 
uselessness of conciliatory courses towards a race incapable 
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of gratitude! It looks so much easier to govern with a 
high hand, when authority has a powerful army at its beck 
and call, than by those patient processes which in the long 
run are so much more effective. If municipalities and local 
government are to be established at all, it is certain that 
their action will not always please; but we need not, there- 
fore, in a fit of childish impatience, abandon all our consti- 
tutional principles, and have recourse, like Cromwell, to a 
system of Major-Generals! All Englishmen must surely see 
the wisdom of the principles enunciated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain; but, unfortunately, with these, as with other principles, 
the difficulty lies not so much in appreciating their merit as 
in putting them into practice; and it is here that we hope 
Mr. Chamberlain will have behind him the hearty support 
of the country. 

The political difficulties of the future will be greatly 
affected by the commercial and economical condition of 
affairs in the new colonies and South Africa generally. 
Great as has been the destruction of property, and the 
absolute ruin inflicted on a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of the late republics, the material damage and loss will be 
soon repaired, if once a sense of security and a belief in the 
permanent maintenance of peace begin to prevail. What 
is wanted is that Englishmen should settle in South Africa 
and sink capital in it. But the country, as distinguished 
from the towns, is almost completely Dutch; and the 
practical man at present asks himself dare he risk the 
investment of his labour and capital in regions where a 
couple of years ago he would have felt both were at least 
fairly safe? We shall not,as he knows, always have an 
army of 200,000 men in South Africa, nor perhaps always 
be at peace with the nations of Europe. Hence the 
would-be emigrant or investor as he looks forward cannot 
but fear. Moreover, as regards most ot the interior of 
Africa there has never, at any time, been much to tempt 
the Englishman to settle. Our British farmers and the rural 
population have never sent emigrants to Africa, and working 
men will never go in any numbers to a country where there 
is black labour. It will therefore continue to be the case 
that the English, for the most part townsmen by origin, 
will remain collected in a few towns scattered very sparsely 
over a vast continent inhabited almost entirely by a sturdy 
stubborn race of Dutch farmers. Unless the two races can 
agree together, this is surely not a state of things which 
promises stable equilibrium. 
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Immense wealth, it is true, lies buried in the mines; but 
the conditions of South African mining are not such as to 
bring upon the land a large European permanent popula- 
tion. More than ever do the great gold companies expect 
to get the whole of their labour done by natives. High- 
class English miners like those from Cornwall go out to 
the mines to make their money and to come away ; but the 
cosmopolitan Uitlanders of Johannesburg came thither for the 
most part to speculate rather than to mine, and there is 
not, so far as we can see, much promise of a large industrial 
English or European population growing up, in any sort of 
permanence, anywhere in South Africa. To all appearance 
in the interior of that continent the great majority of the 
white population is destined to remain Dutch, for its attrac - 
tions are not such as will tempt modern Englishmen. Again 
we say that without good relations between Englishmen and 
Dutchmen prosperity for the European population of South 
Africa is out of the question, though no doubt large wealth 
may still be won from its mines by adventurous fortune- 
seekers from all the ends of the earth. If the war has 
taught this lesson once for all to both races—viz. that they 
must agree—some good, along with much evil, may result 
from it. But since wars spring seldom from the teachings 
of men’s enlightened self-interest, and often from their 
jealousies and passions, we cannot feel very sanguine that 
lasting peace will prove to be the result of this most deplor- 
able war. 

Some attention has already been given to the question 
how and by whom the expenses of the war are ultimately to 
be borne; and as the time approaches when the total of 
the bill will be known, the public interest in the matter will 
certainly increase. In the late session the subject was con- 
sidered in the House of Commons, and remarkable speeches 
were made by Sir William Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
Mr. Markham, on the Opposition side, and by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach for the Government. We have already quoted 
Mr. Chamberlain on the subject. Amongst all the speakers 
there was little difference as to the justice and wisdom of 
putting at all events a large share of the cost of the war upon 
the gold mines of the Transvaal. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was explicit on the point, and assured the House 
that he would be on his guard ‘against unfair suggestions 
‘ which might be made by those interested in the mines to 
‘ prove that they could not afford to make such contributions 
‘ as the interests of the country demanded.’ We are inclined 
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to agree with Sir William Harcourt that the enormous 
increase in the necessary expenditure of the new colonies, 
involving something certainly not less than two and a half 
millions per annum for internal police-work alone, will 
prove a heavier burden than the sums raised (largely ille- 
gitimately) by the old Kruger régime. But much as the 
Transvaal has suffered from the war, and great as will be 
the burdens of internal administration imposed on it by the 
war, Sir William Harcourt’s argument that there would be 
nothing left to assist the British taxpayer in paying the 
cost of it was efficiently answered by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who pointed out that, even admitting for the sake 
of argument that the Transvaal had been devastated and 
exhausted, its wealth lay not so much in the present as 
in the future. On all hands it was asserted that the gold 
mines formed an asset of enormous value, even if there 
should be little balance on the profit side for a year or two. 
He, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had borrowed the 
money for the war, on terms of repayment at stated 
periods—at three years, at five years, at ten years—and 
these dates would afford very convenient opportunities for 
arranging from time to time what charge it would be 
just to put on the Transvaal. He further assured the 
House of Commons that they might trust the Government 
against sanctioning the introduction of forced native labour 
or anything resembling it, should the gold companies try 
to make advances in that direction. On the subjects with 
which it dealt the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was as satisfactory as was the speech of the 
Secretary for the Colonies on the principles of future 
administration of the new colonies. These two speeches 
of the late session have put the public fairly in possession 
of the plans of the Government on the whole South 
African question; and there will be little doubt felt by 
fair-minded men on all sides of politics that our statesmen 
are working on the right lines. 

During the stress of a very severe war there has been 
little disposition on the part of the public to criticise or 
question the policy and actions of the Ministry in power 
during the years preceding its outbreak. Wars, for the 
most part, in their earlier stages are very popular; but 
the judgement of history not unfrequently reverses the 
verdict of contemporaries, and gravely questions the con- 
duct of statesmen who in their day were lauded to the 
skies. 1t was not possible in 1854, but it is possible to- 
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day, to think there may have been as much wise patriotism 
in John Bright as in Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The 
events preceding the outbreak of war have just been narrated 
in the first volume of the ‘ Times’ History of the South 
‘ African War.’ 

This great work, which has been entrusted to the able 
hands of Mr. Amery, will when completed be hardly less 
than an official presentation of the whole story of the war 
and its causes from the point of view of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner. It forms, therefore, a most 
important document with which future historians remote 
from the controversies of the present will have to deal. In 
this important volume there is no more interesting chapter 
than that dealing with the ‘three years’ controversy,’ 
the period between the Jameson Raid in January 1896, 
and Sir Alfred Milner’s return, after a short absence in 
England, to the Cape in February 1899. Who is directly 
responsible for this chapter we are not told. It deals, of 
necessity, with highly controversial matter; but surely the 
facts narrated, the admitted facts in the case, are enough to 
give rise to the most serious reflexions, which certainly no 
argument on the one side of the controversy or the other can 
dispel. The Raid, we are told in the beginning of the 
chapter, ‘had fanned into fierce flame throughout all 
‘ Africanderdom the hatred of England which for the last 
‘ten years had gradually been falling to sleep.’ We are 
told at the end of the chapter of Mr. Schreiner’s eloquent 
and patriotic speech of December 2, 1898, which led the 
Cape Parliament, Dutch and English members alike, to vote 
a large annual contribution to the Imperial Navy. ‘ It 
‘should always be remembered,’ continues the ‘ Times’ 
History,’ ‘ that as far as the majority of the Dutch subjects 
‘ of the Queen in South Africa is concerned, there has never 
‘ been any disloyalty except on one point only—the relation- 
‘ ship of the Imperial Government to the Republics. Un- 
‘ fortunately the misguided policy of President Kruger made 
‘that one point the vital issue of South African politics.’ 
In other words, the success of the President’s policy in 
uniting in his favour the sentiment of Dutch Africanders in 
general depended upon their belief that the Empire was 
threatening the independence of the Transvaal. It surely 
ought to have been plain all through that this was the 
diplomatic game which the President would play. But was 
it inevitable that he should win it? For these three years 
and onwards to October 1899, the real enemy which 
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British diplomacy had to vanquish, if peace were to be main- 
tained, was the deep distrust of British aims that had 
settled not altogether unnaturally upon the Dutchmen of 
the two Republics, and of very many of their kinsmen in 
our own colonies. Mr. Rhodes and his henchmen, the 
Dutchmen had found out. But then Mr. Rhodes, as we are 
told,* was the year after the Raid ‘looked upon by the mass 
‘of English colonists as the champion of English interests 
‘against Transvaal intrigues with European Powers and 
‘ against disloyal agitation in the Colony.’ Was the treat- 
ment of Mr. Rhodes in England such as to disabuse 
suspicious minds of the notion that even here, with large 
sections of public opinion, it was his failure rather than his 
policy which was condemned? If the English of Cape 
Colony looked upon Mr. Rhodes as we are told they did, it 
is not surprising that the Dutch party attributed to 
Englishmen the purposes of Mr. Rhodes, so recently laid 
bare to the world. Certainly it seems strange that, after a 
Committee of the House of Commons had solemnly put it 
upon record, as the ‘Times’ History’ reminds us (p. 197), 
that Mr. Rhodes had conspired against the Transvaal, 
had deceived the High Commissioner and his own col- 
leagues, and had led his subordinates to suppose that 
his plans were approved by the Imperial Ministry, any 
great influence should have remained to him amongst 
Englishmen at home or in the Colony. That it was so, must 
necessarily have greatly hampered British statesmanship in 
the all-important task of inducing the Dutch to place entire 
confidence in the absolute sincerity of its intentions. 
According to the ‘ Times’ History’ events so fell out as to 
play steadily into the hands of President Kruger. ‘The Raid 
no doubt gave him an infinitely stronger hold not only over 
the Transvaal but over the Orange Free State and over 
Dutch sympathisers everywhere. But there was one cir- 
cumstance that might have been expected to count heavily 
against him, if he was indeed aiming at war—viz. the 
existence of the ministry of Mr. Schreiner at Cape Town. 
Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues were much more clearly 
convinced than people at home that war with the Transvaal 
would bring untold disasters upon the whole of South 
Africa, including Cape Colony, which, of course, it was 
their first duty to consider. His ministry was supported by 
the Dutch vote; and he and many loyal Dutchmen, such as 
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Sir Henry de Viliiers, were able to bring influence to bear, 
not only on British subjects of Dutch blood but on leading 
men in the two Republics. These men knew well the evils, 
the corruptions, the injustices of the Kruger régime; but 
they did not think war, which they knew would be, in fact, 
a civil war, was the remedy for the troubles affecting South 
Africa. Unfortunately, that section of colonial extremists 
who so clamorously did honour to Mr. Rhodes, turned upon 
the Schreiner ministry and did what they could to destroy 
the great influence for good which rested with him and the 
many loyal Dutchmen who supported him. Thus the best 
card was struck out of the hands of those who would fain 
have resisted President Kruger’s pretensions to pose as the 
great defender of Dutch liberties in South Africa. 

The past is past. War, whether inevitable or not, 
came. Let us hope, at least, that that scourge will 
not much longer continue to afflict South Africa and to 
entail suffering upon the Empire. We have said something 
about the political and economical difficulties which the 
war will leave behind it. Even apart altogether from the 
jealousy of the two white races, there is the black problem, 
which Mr. Bryce has shown in his excellent book will have 
much to say to the question whether South Africa will ever 
become the home of a vast European population. But the 
problems of the immediate present are in all conscience 
sufficient for our own day, and all Englishmen are united as 
to the ends that lie immediately before them—first, South 
Africa at peace under the British flag; secondly, the creation 
(we are afraid it cannot come quickly) of an Africander self- 
governing nation, not unworthy of taking its place by the 
side of the other great dominions of the British Crown. 
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